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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

I N the “Garden Guide” many perennial flowers were mentioned, 
but there has been a demand to know more about them. The 
catalogs of the commercial growers of perennials should serve as 
a supplement to this book for they will deal more especially with the 
varieties. Each grower will carry his own varieties which he has 
selected for color, size or habit, and as these varieties are being con- 
stantly improved the catalogs are invaluable. 

An effort has been made to present only the most outstanding 
perennials, flowers which are cither so strong that they almost care 
for themselves, or so exquisitely charming that they warrant any 
amount of time in rearing them properly. 

The author was assisted by Mrs. Egeva Ohlsen in much of the 
work involved in compiling this book. He owes a debt to the many 
garden lovers who have told him their experiences— their succ'esses in 
culture and propagation. He hopes to enjoy the suggestions of his 
readers and will welcome their corrections, additions and criticisms. 

Alfred C. Hottes. 

February, 19^3 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 

F irst published six years ago, this book has undergone the 
criticism of many thousands of garden lovers. Through the 
observations on perennials made during this period, it has been possible 
to add many new hints as to their culture. 

The names used are, for the most part, the Standardized Plant 
Names agreed upon by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural 
Nomenclature. When several names appear in parentheses, they in- 
dicate those in general use but not approved by that Committee. 
If the reader is desirous of more definite descriptions of herbaceous 
perennials, he should refer to L. H. Bailey’s “Manual of Cultivated 
Plants.” 

This book makes no pretext as to botanical precision. 

Alfred C. Hottes. 


June, 1929. 
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THE PERENNIAL GARDEN 

P LANTS which live year after year in the garden are known as 
perennials. They include some of the old-fashioned flowers such 
as Peonies, Phloxes and Larkspurs. It is a compliment to a 
flower to call it “old-fashioned,” for that indicates that the flower was 
popular with our grandparents and was so worth while that we grow 
them even today. Ea(;h nationality coming to our shores has brought 
with it the old favorites of the ancestral home. Here these flowers 
have often become veritable weeds. The Eglantine, or Sweetbrier 
Rose, is thought by many to be a wild Rose, but not so. It was intro- 
duced by the English, perhaps even the Pilgrims. Such also is the case 
with Bouncing-bet, Tansy and the Tawny Day lily. Hundreds of real 
wild flowers are seldom considered such because they have been in 
our gardens for years. The Beebalm, Virginia Bluebells, Sncezeweed, 
and the Blanketflower are examples of native flowers found about our 
own coxmtry in woods and gardens. 

But of the vast array of flowers we should give a little thought to 
their origin. Someone has greatly admired each of our plants where 
they have transplanted them from the wild forest, the green meadow, 
the shelving mountain ledge, the rocky brookside, the watery lowlands 
or the level prairies. Someone has brought these flowers from flowery 
Japan, tropic Africa, or from the home woodlot. Many have re- 
sponded to care, but not a few others have had to be carefully bred. 
Men have crossed and recrossed these plants, saved their seeds, fondled 
their offspring, chosen the best, and finally have, perhaps named them 
for friends or other men whose work or interest in flowers has earned 
for them this signal honor. 

Someone has truly written that the most beautiful gardens are 
in the mind, not in the soil. The flowers in your own garden are always 
more interesting than those in the gardens of another. They are the 
results of your labor; there is the enjoyment of ownership; they are 
your flowers. 

Who is there with a flower garden who does not share these blooms 
with his neighbor? We should never fear to break up our clumps of 
plants and give to our friends. Most plants need such division at 
regular intervals. That garden becomes interesting which is made up 
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of plants given you by friends; each of these plants deserves careful 
culture to bring it to such a state of perfection as will indicate your 
appreciation of your friend, the giver. A pink Larkspur becomes 
more than a Larkspur — it is a memory of Mrs. Neighbor or Mr. Sharer. 

The progressive garden lover should each year add some of the best 
kinds of plants to his garden. We should note who sells the best, who 
has contributed to the improvement of your favorite flowers and 
purchase from them. What arc the few cents in initial cost? Sonuj 
kinds will increase tenfold in a year. Many seedsmen, flower specialists 
and nurserymen, send you their catalogs year after year at considerable 
expense. They arc anxious to render you every service. They are 
encouraged to lind that their efforts are not in vain and that people 
arc becoming increasingly interested in the better varieties. When 
you ask for Peony TherSse and Iris Isoline, they arc^ pleased. They 
know that you have passed the stage where “just Peonies and just Iris” 
are sufficient, because you are inquiring for some of the improved 
varieties. 





An arbor to frame portions of a perennial border. (Sec page 15) 
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PLANNING THE PERENNIAL BORDER 

P ERENNIALS are ever popular; whole gardens are now planned of 
one kind alone. They may be tucked in beds in front of the 
shrubbery; in fact, they are at home in any place (except when 
planted hit-and-miss about a lawn. Formal circular, or half-moon 
beds are now out of date except as part of the design of a formal garden. 
L(^t us then have p(?r(‘nnial gardtms, masses bordering the lawn areas, 
rockeries with them, pools encircled by such as appear to make the 
surroundings more natural. 

A border may be formal or informal; the plants may b(5 set in 
definite ribbon-like bands or placed in natural clumps. Generally, the 
latter method is to be preferred unless we are planning a prim gard(‘n 
of geonjetrical form on a large estate. Assuming, then, that enough 
space is available, it is interesting to have two borders separated by a 
grass, grav(il or stone walk. To have the greatest satisfaction the 
border should be planned on paper. Some persons will say that they 
are gardeners, not draughtsmen, but no drawing ability is necessary. 
The idea of sketching is merely to place the plants properly. 

HEIGHTS 

Obviously, the tall plants should be at the back of the border, the 
dwarf edging plants in the front and those of medium height tucked in 
between the two extremes. Nevertheless, this rule should not be 
followed too strictly, otherwise the result will give a border which will 
be too monotonous. Allow bold groups of tall plants t,o come to the 
front of the border. For the best effects in the Springtime some of the 
earliest dwarf plants may be planted toward the center to give a mass 
of color throughout the width of the border. 

WIDTH 

Having mentioned the word “width” it may be said that the 
border should be at least 4 feet wide; otherwise the grass roots will 
intrude and rob the flowers. The border may be feet or wider, in 
which case larger masses of flowers may be planted. Nature produces 
its flowers in profusion and so must we if our borders are to give us 
the inaximlim satisfaction. Good, big eyefuls of color are impressive; 
little dabs of color seem puny and artificial. 
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BACKGROUNDS 

It is advisable to have a background for our perennials, especially 
behind the shorter growing sorts. A lattice fence, a border of shrubs or 
a hedge will serve to set off the colors of the llowers. None but the 
most robust perennials should be planted directly in front of a hedge 
or border of shrubs, for the flowers are sure to be robbed of food and 
moisture. Leave a space of 2 feet between the hedge and the bed of 
flowers. Shrubs and conifers may be planted here and there in the 
perennial border to advantage in order to produce bays of tall, green 
foliage masses. The illustration on page 12 shows various sections of 
a border framed by the arches of a pergola. When there is a border 
on both sides of a walk much interest is added by arches across the 
pathway. There need not be more than one or two in a border 50 feet 
long. Too many arches would tend to detract from the border of 
flowers. 

SEASONS 

Shall the truth be told or shall the usual advice be given again ? 
The facts are these: it is extremely dillicult to plan a border of any 
size which shall display a neat, tidy appearance and at the same time 
shall be in bloom from April until frost. There will be unsightly spots 
where some perennial has passed its season and where the neighboring 
sorts have failed to cover the traces of the earlier sort. However, it is 
possible by planning, care and transplanting to maintain such borders 
of almost uninterrupted bloom. 

Some persons prefer to have an entire border giving an attractive 
Spring, Summer or Fall effect; others have pretty spots for each season. 

There are optimists, however, who have planted the border for an 
all-the-year-round effect and who fail to notice the bare spots, so 
charmed are they by the choice flowers which are at any one time in 
bloom. They are the same persons who do not say “Every Rose has 
its thorn”; they say “It is remarkable that some thorns bear Roses.” 

Relative to seasons it must be said that care should be exercised 
not to have too many of the early flower sorts toward the front unless 
they retain their foliage until Fail. It is better to plant certain rather 
permanent foliage plants as an edging. 

COLOR 

The color arrangements in the garden should be pleasing. Is this 
not a trite statement P And yet what is pleasing to one is a jar to the 
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taste of another. Rather love flowers and plant a riot, of colors than 
fear to infringe upon good taste by planting sparingly. When the taste 
improves the plants can be moved. 

Color is one of the attributes of objects that adds greatly to our 
visual enjoyment of them. Forms please us, but it is a more primitive 
instinct that leads us to appreciate color more than fonn. 

It is a strange fact that most colors are associated in our minds 
with form. However, blue we conceive without form because we 
visualize the sky — blue can go on and on without limit. White may 
be unassociated with a definite shape, inasmuch as snowcapped peaks. 
Winter landscapes and even the sky filled with clouds is within the 
experience of all. Night whu;h shrouds the earth, gives no limit to 
black. But think of red, purple, orange or any other color and imme- 
diately a form looms to the mind — a red ajiple, a purple flower or an 
orange shawl. These colors give us ideas of pattern always. 

The artist studies color; he knows his red, his blue and yellow 
pigment; he takes what is nearly pure color and mixes it at his will. 
The prism and the crystal break white light into the colors of the rain- 
bow, or the spectrum. These are pure colors, the component parts of 
white light. 


blue ^^eNoi^i^nh\^inh\son\lefS^mn^kpeilo»*yic/k 





\^rp/e^k'io/ei- 


Succession of colors suggested by D. Lumsden 


Flower colors are neither pigment colors nor arc they spectrum 
colors. No flower is pure blue, true red nor can we say accurately 
what color it is. Look today upon any colored flower in your garden, 
compare it with your conception of a pure color and it will be seen to 
contain other colors as well. 

More refined tastes appreciate colors which are complex; they glory 
in the fact that color can no more be expressed in words than can 
fragrance. They look upon color in a flower and call it violet, but red, 
yellow, blue, orange, green and purple flashes come from that one 
violet flower, inasmuch as such flowers are not colored as simply as a 
cheap vase, an inexpensive calico or a shoddy piece of art. 

We pay higher prices for texture in vases, fabrics and paintings 
than we do for mere color. Texture also plays a large role in flower 
color; therein lies the charm of one flower over another when colors 
are alike. 

So the Iris enthusiast admires the variety Flavescens, but dotes 
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upon Shekinah, because of its incomparable texture. The wild flower 
lover enjoys the shining leaves of the Willow and the furry leaf of the 
Hepatica, but considers the leaf of the Wild Ginger to be the most 
attractive of any of our native plants because the surface of this leaf 
is of incomparable texture. Most Roses have the same form, many are 
similar in color, but the t(;xture of the Hoosier Beauty Rose transcends 
that of most varieties. 

Would that it were easy to give rules for combining flower colors 
attractively in a garden I But we cannot dogmatically place these 
colors. How can we truthfully say that we hate magenta, or red ? 

Combine them properly and they are pleasing. Magenta is a 
purplish rose; it appears muddy when used with salmon pink or clear 
pink; it does not offend when used with purple or white. Scarlet is a 
yellow-red and is not at its best when contrasted with (Tiinson, a blue- 
red. Light tints of cxdor generally please when combined together, 
but a light tint of one color combined with a dark shade of another is 
usually employed to the disadvantage of oik^ of these colors. White 
is the symbol of purity and the color of snow, but when too much is 
used in the garden, the latter appears Wintcry and out of season. So 
Spirea, or Bridalwreath, when used as commonly as it is throughout 
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our country, is less pleasing than any other color. Small spots of orange 
and yellow are as showy as large clumps of violet or blue. 

Read what Wm. Saville says about colors. lie was speaking before 
tlie Florists’ Club of Philadelphia: 

“It should be the aim in starting (as you enter the border from either 
end) to have flowers of hght coloring and foliage plants of gray-glaucous 
or bluish leaf. As one passes to the center the color is allowed to become 
stronger and stronger, until in the center position we have one strong 
color vying with another. There is a craze (which I have not seen success- 
fully carried out) to have borders all blue; or graduated from white to 
pink; to golden; to bronze and up to crimson; but, in my opinion, a mixed 
border is preferable.** 

W. J. Potter, of the Parks Department, Toronto, in a paper read 
before The Canadian Horticultural Association once said: 

“Color planting is more suitable for large gardens, where the eye rests 
on the whole, or greater part of the scheme. It also includes the choice 
and use of two colors or combinations, such as pink and blue (light), cream 
and purple, golden yellow and deep blue, or orange and medium blue; or 
a gradusd blending down from an intense color, using several intermediate 
shades. The yellow and orange shades always look well and if separated 
in good generous blocks, cannot help but be effective. Blocks of white 
flowers or green ornamental foliage will act as a foil where it is necessary 
to use strong colors in heavy masses, reds and scarlets for example, that is 
if both meet the eye at the same time. The blue Delphiniums, white and 
pink Hollyhocks afford an example of good tones, but keep the reds and 
maroons away. Gypsophila and purple Delphinium form an esthetic 
combination. Place Golden Coreopsis against heavy foliage and deep 
shadows. Plant Foxgloves among an undergroimd of dwarfer material or 
among evergreens in groups. The composite flowers offer many delightful 
combinations. One cannot err in tlieir use, as the colors, for the most part, 
can be called relative or harmonious. Examples include Heliopsis and 
Callimeris incisa, Stokesia and Shasta Daisy. These can be used also with 
Golden Anthemis. Rudbeckia purpurea and Rudbeckia fulgida or sub- 
tomentosa harmonize, and so on ‘ad infinitum.* Collections of Phlox 
show off* to much advantage if separated as to color, the scarlets from the 
magentas and the pinks from the purples. Use the white forms between.’* 

Whole books have been written dealing with color in the garden, 
but these few remarks must suffice. Plan a special color garden if your 
fancy tells you to do so. In any case, avoid buying mixtures of flower 
seeds; buy packets of colors which harmonize and make your own 
mixture. Avoid variegated flowers; they appear muddy in the distance. 
Study your color combinations for the garden. Combine whatever you 
admire, but study them, contrasting them, one with the other, until 
at last you will come to admire certain ones more than others and more 
than a riot of colors. 

Be not discouraged that the garden is difficult to arrange in color 
harmony; it is only by a realization of this difficulty that you get the 
true enjoyment of color. 
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GARDEN OPERATIONS 

* VTOTHING without labor” is the motto of the garden, although 
1\| it is true that some perennials require but little care. He who 
loves the garden enough does not think of the labor but remem- 
bers only the triumph of having lusty, flowering plants. He prepares 
his soil properly, realizing that the camouflage of having a good surface 
soil, but a poor soil beneath, fools persons but not plants. He talks 
little about the bugs; he sprays them. 

PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 

Perennials must remain rather permanently in one place and for 
this reason, if for no other, the soil should be deeply and thoroughly 
prepared. Usually good soil extends down only about a foot, yet many 
of our perennials are deep rooting. For example, the leguminous and 
the mallow plants prefer to strike downward. Most of our plants will 
suffer less from drought in Midsunmier if the roots arc in the cool, 
moisture-laden soil beneath. Therefore, dig the soil out to a depth of 
18 to 24 inches and incorporate some well rotted manure into the dead 
subsoil. 

The various members of the Heath family which includes Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Mountain-laiurel, Trailing-arbutus, and Andromedas, 
prefer an acid soil. If these plants are to be grown in a limestone 
region, the soil must be treated to produce an acid condition. Dig out 
the beds to a good depth and fill with silica sand mixed with acid-pro- 
ducing organic matter, like tanbark or sawdust. Further acidification 
can be secured by applying aluminum sulphate as needed. Edward 
Gillette advises frequent watering of the beds with one part of com- 
mercial tannic acid to 50 parts of water. 

PLANTING 

Some say it is best to prepare the border in the Fall, leaving the 
soil rough and subject to the freezing action during the Winter, after 
which it may be leveled and planted in the Spring. 

Sweeping statements cannot be made about such diverse plants 
as are here discussed, but it would seem that with the exception of 
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the most tender sorts, early Fall planting is advisable* There is not 
as much to be done in the garden in the Fall. The plants, if trans- 
ferred early enough, will become thoroughly established by Spring 
and will start into growth earlier and produce stronger root systems 
which should enable them to withstand drought. In Autumn the soil 
works more easily than in Spring, and retaining its Summer warmth, 
induces root action. Another point worthy of consideration is the fact 
that many times the nurseries are unable to supply us with just what 
we want if we order too late in Spring, as they frequently are sold out 
of popular varieties. Late Fall planting is to be avoided because the 
plants should be thoroughly established before freezing, as resting 
plants do not take hold of the soil. 

In the descriptions of the perennials found in this little book the 
best time for transplanting is usually given. The plants with ever- 
green foliage are usually best moved in Spring, as arc also the late- 
flowering and less hardy sorts. 

Notable exceptions of plants which are not transplanted in Fall are: 

Anemone japonica Chrysanthemum. J^ate flowered 

Aster sorts 

Ceratostigma (Plumbago) Helenium (Sneezeweed) 

Chrysanthemum (Shasta Daisy) Monarda (Beebalm) 

NOURISHMENT FOR PLANTS 

Plants feed from air as well as soil, but it is within our powi^r to 
improve the soil nourishment only. It is generally agreed that the 
physical condition of the soil is more important than its actual chemical 
nature. A soil in good physical condition is well supplied with decayed 
manure and is fibrous. It is easily worked and is teeming with bacteria 
which work to release the plant food which most soil contains. The 
big function of manure added to soil is to give the soil a good texture 
and assist in releasing its hidden chemical resources. The three main 
chemicals needed by plants are nitrates, phosphoric acid and potash. 
Unless these elements are soluble in water they arc not available to 
the plants. Much of the value of fertilizers is tg unlock these elements. 

Lime Not a Fertilizer. The value of lime to soil is not that it 
adds plant food, but that it combines with other substances and be- 
(^omes useful to plants. It is of great value for other reasons as well; 
it makes heavy soils looser, it makes sandy soils more compact, it 
sweetens sour soils and it increases the number of bacteria. There are 
few gardens which have been cultivated for a period of years that would 
not benefit by an application of lime every three or four years. 
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Nitrogen Fertilizers. Animal manures contain nitrogen and 
are generally beneficial to soils. W ell decayed manure is usually advised 
because plant roots are frequently injured by contact with fresh manure. 
Manure used as a Winter mulch may be worked into the soil in the 
Spring, or manure may be placed in water and the manure water may 
be applied to the plants. 

Nitrate of soda, ammonium sulphate and such nitrate fertilizers 
are strong drugs for plants. They add nothing to the physical condi- 
tion of the soil but do supply a large quantity of nitrogen. Nitrogen 
causes growth and larger flowers. These chemical fertilizers are dis- 
solved in water and applied to plants while they are growing. Too 
much nitrogen causes excessive growth, delayed flowering and weak- 
stemmed plants. These chemical nitrogen fertilizers may be applied 
at the rate of one teaspoon to a gallon of water to make plants greener, 
more rapid in growth and to increase the size of the flowers; use for 
this purpose when the plants come into bud. Do not apply too strong 
nor get the solution upon the leaves of the plants. RemembtT that it 
is a drug and should be used accordingly. 

Bonemeai.. Bonemcal is one of the best ge*neral fertilizfjrs for 
flowers because it contains not only nitrogen but phosphorus. It is 
useful for all sorts of flowers and may be scattered over the soil so that 
it is white. Cultivate this into the soil and the value of this fertilizer 
will last through the season. There is no danger in applying too much. 

Wood Ashes. The third great clement, potash, is found in abun- 
dance in unleacjhed wood ashes. Most soils contain (juite enough 
potash, but if one has some wood ashes it may be used with benefit 
about the flower garden. A light covering of the soil, hoed in, will 
be sufficient. 

CULTIVATION 

Perennials usually pay us for care by producing larger blooms 
borne more continuously throughout the season. Few plants do well 
in soil which is allowed to bake in a stiff crust at the surface of the soil. 
It is well to cultivate them with a hoe or small tool in such a way that 
a loose layer of soil surrounds each plant. Air enters the soil, the 
roots strike more deeply, the weeds arc kept in check and less water 
need be applied to the plants when there is, what the gardener calls, a 
dust mulch about the plants. 

In lieu of cultivation a mulch of manure or lawn clippings may he 
placed around the plants. 
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WATERING 

If the soil is properly prepared and cultivated, water is only needed 
in the perennial garden during the most severer droughts. Many plants 
may be encouraged to bloom a second time if they are watered thor- 
oughly and f(;rtiliz(‘d. Water plants leisurely, giving each clump a 
good, long drink. Merely wetting the surface soil is injurious to the 
plants because it coaxes the roots to the surface soil and makes them 
susceptible to the hot sun which will parch these heeding roots. Fur- 
thermore, the benefits of cultivation are di'stroyed by daily sprinkling 
the surface of the soil. 


STAKING 

The taller and more slender grow- 
ing plants nec^d stakes. Too commonly 
we note slakes in greater evidence than 
plants. Make them inconspicuous by 
painting them green, and place them in 
the centers of the clumi)S so that the 
growth may appear p(;rf(‘ctly natural, 
not bundled. Lower growing pc^remiials, 
such as Achillea The P(*arl, which are 
apt to sprawl about the garden, are best 
supported by placing twiggy branches 
of shrubs and trees among the plants 
into which the shoots may grow. 

No garden is quite as pretty as it 
should be wlien the plants need stakes 
and do not have them or when the 
method of supporting the plants is 
artificial in appearance. 

SEED PODS AND WITHERED FLOW- 
ERS 

The hardest work a plant performs 
is to produce seed, and so it is ever wise 
to prevent seeding, thereby continuing 
the season of bloom. The wise method 



Staking perennials. Note the 
method of tying the he^y cord 

down 


is to burn the old flowers as they harbor thrips, a minute insect whic’h 
destroys the bi'auty of many flowers. Besides this matter of econo- 
mizing the strength of the plants, gardens going to seed are untidy: 
they show want of care. 
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PROTECTION 

Four factors are accountable for the winterkilling of perennials 
and the main one is not the extreme cold. Many will recall a poem by 
Robert Frost entitled “Goodbye and Keep Gold.” It is addressed to 
his young orchard. The ideal protection keeps the soil cold. Ob- 
viously, plants are not protected to keep them from freezing. Drying 
winds are especially detrimental to those which hold their foliage 
through the Winter. Water standing upon the crown will kill most 
perennials. The alternate freezing and thawing of the soil will cause 
much damage, because it causes them to be lifted from the soil. Plants 
are often more injured in the regions of mild Winters than where the 
soil becomes covered with snow which remains until Spring. Especially 
is this true of plants set too late or of those plants having few fibrous 
roots. 

Except when diseases are rampant in the garden, the tops of the 
plants should not be removed until Spring because they tend to protect 
the plants by catching the snow. Leaves are frequently used as a 
protecting material but they are harmful and actually smother the 
plants. Evergreen plants. Sweet-williams, Hollyhocks and such plants, 
are easily protected if evergreen boughs are used. Remember that 
plants need a parasol as much as they do an overcoat. Manure serves 
as a good protection, but is rather expensive compared to its value. 
However, it should be well decayed or strawy, not lumpy and compact. 
It is also advisable to use some corn stalks or tree branches upon the 
beds; then apply the manure or leaves. 

The protection is best applied after the ground is frozen. The 
plants will then remain frozen. A mulch applied too early will cause 
the perennials to make a soft growth during the warm days of the Fall. 
Often mice will work into the beds when mulch is applied too early. 

Many of the more tender perennials are best removed to cold- 
frames for the Winter. This is especially necessary for some plants 
growing in the perennial border but which are true rockery subjects. 
Perennials which are not hardy cannot be made so by any sort of 
protection. 

More perennials are injured by the cold in Spring than are affected 
by the cold in Winter. It is well to loosen but not remove the mulch 
on the warm days of early Spring. Take off the mulch when the day 
of the last killing frost is passed. There is always a freeze following 
what is apparently Spring-to-stay. Do not think that Summer is 
nigh just because the Hepaticas have bloomed. 

(Certain truly hardy perennials need no protection, providing that 
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they are thoroughly established in the s<ul. In this class slKaild be 
placed such hardy subjects as: 


Aquilegia 

Aster 

Gentaurea 

Coreopsis 


Delphinium 
Dictamnus 
Hosta (Funkia) 
Helianthus 
Iris 


LiL Y-OF-THK- VAI.LE Y 

Peonies 

Phlox 

Physostegia 


The following plants are apt to be injured in some gardens and 
should, therefore, benefit by having some protection: 


Althaea (Hollyhock) 

Anchusa (Bugloss) 

Anemone (Japanese A.) 
Astilbe 

Aubrietia (Purple Rockcress) 
Echinacea (Purple Goneflower) 
Gaillardia (Blanketflower) 
Helenium (Sneezeweed) 
Helianthemum (Sunroae) 


Ibbris (Candytuft) 

Monarda (Beebalm) 
Oenothera (Evening-primrose) 
Pentstemon (Bearded-tongue) 
Platycodon (Balloonflower) 
PoTENTiLLA (Ginquefoil) 
Primula (Primrose) 
Thalictrum (Meadowrue) 
Veronica (Speedwell) 


Still more susceptible to Winter injury, and, therefore, best placed 
in a coldframc: 


Bellis (English Daisy) 

(Ullirhoe (Poppy-mallow) 
Campanula medium (Ganterbury- 
beUs) 

Gentranthus (Greek-valerian) 
Geratostigma plumbaginoides 
(Larpente Plumbago) 
Chrysanthemum (Early-flowered 
sorts) 

Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta 
Daisy) 


Cortaderia (Pampasgrass) 
Digitalis (Foxglove) 

Geum (Avens) 

IIeuchera sanguinea (Goralbells) 
Kniphopia (Torchlily) 

Pentstemon gloxinioides (Glox- 
inia Bearded-tongue) 

Salvia farinacea and otliers 
(Mealycup Sage) 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum (Yun- 
nan Meadowrue) 
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INSECTS AND DISEASES 

P ERNICIOUS, vicious, obnoxious and thoroughly had are the pests 
and diseases of our perennial garden. The control of insects and 
diseases has be(‘n menlion(‘d under the plants aflected, but here 
must be stated some general facts and a few standard formulae given 
for insecti('ides and fungic'ides 

INSECTS 

Two big groups of insects bother our flowers: Those which chew 
holes in the leaves, flow('rs and stems — the caterpillars, “worms,” 
slugs, cutworms -for such insects stomach poisons are used. The 
second class will include those whi(‘h merely pierce through the tissues 
of j)lants and suck the juices from them — aphides, Ik^e, h^af hoppers — 
for these contact insectk^ides are used. The insect must actually be 
hit, in which case it is smothered. 

An insecticide which kills chewing mouth-part insects does not 
necessarily kill those with sucking mouth-parts. 

STOMACH POISONS FOR INSECTS WHICH EAT 

Arsenate of Lead. This is the best one. It comes in powder and 
paste form and is used at the rate of 1 oz. of paste or H oz. of powder 
to 1 gal. of water. Apply as a spray. Soap may be added to help the 
spray to stick to the plants. The powder nmy be dusted upon the 
infested plants. 

Poison Bail. For cutworms, grasshoppers and insects which are 
difficult to locate, concoct a delicious death bait for them. Mix about a 
teaspoon of arsenate of lead, a tablespoon of molasses and a little water 
to each handful of wheat bran. Place a tablespoonful here and there 
about the garden just before dark to kill cutworms. There is no danger 
of killing birds with the bran if it is placed under a shingle or a piece 
of wood where they cannot reach it. 

CONTACT INSECTICIDES FOR INSECTS WHICH SUCK 

Nicotine Extract. Nicotine is death to the Rose lice or any other 
lice or sucking insects. It is purchased in a concentrated form and 
should be used according to the directions upon the container in which 
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it is purchased. Soap added to the mixture will help it to adhere to 
the bodies of the insects. 

DISEASES 

Plants arc dis(^ased when their normal activities are not func- 
tioning properly or when they are the prey to fungi and harmful bac- 
teria. The plants most crowded and not growing propcTly are most 
seriously affected. Sunlight and proper air circulation arc great pre- 
ventives. Wet seasons favor diseases. Diseases are more (‘asily pre- 
vented than cured. It must be remembered that in killing a disease 
we are confronted with the problem of killing onci plant — the disease — 
without killing the plant affected with this disease. Preventing disease 
consists in refraining from planting any plant in the same spot year 
after year; it consists further in the destruction by burning of any 
part of the diseased plant; together with proper spraying. Spraying 
with a fungicide may kill the fungus, but it never cures the leaf, flower 
or stem affected. Its value lies in preventing the spread of the disease 
to other parts of the plant. The control of fungous diseases depends 
generally ui)on the use of copper and sulphur 

FUNGICIDES 

Powdered, or Flowers of Sulphur. This is useful in controlling 
mildews, which are surface diseases characUirized by a whitish powdery 
appearance of the plants. If powdtjred sulphur is placed in a piece of 
cheesecloth and sifted over the plants early in the morning when the 
dew is on the plants, mildew can be checked from spreading. The use 
of sulphur is more effective when the sun comes out on the day of 
application, because the heat of the sun vaporizes the sulphur. It 
may be needless to remark that the sulphur in no case should be 
burned. Burning sulphur is most destructive of plant and animal life. 

Bordeaux Mixture. Useful for Peony bud rot. Phlox mildew. Holly- 
hock rust and many other diseases of perennials. It has the bad fault 
of leaving a bluish white appearance upon the plants. Its use is there- 
fore confined to the early stages of growth and may be sprayed upon 
the young plants in March even before growth starts and weekly 
thereafter until they become unsightly. Some persons believe, how- 
ever, that a slightly white plant is better than a diseased or dead one 
and always spray with Bordeaux mixture. 

Bordeaux mixture may be purchased already prepared. It is most 
easily handled. The amateur who makes his own loses rather than 
gains. To make this fungicide we use 1 oz. copper culphate (blue stone) 
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and a little ovct 1 oz. of hydra t(‘d lime fo 1 jyal. of water. Dissolve 
each the lime and the copper sulphate, in a quart of water before 
mixing the two. It is better to have too much lime than too little. 

Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate. This is used for th(' same purpose 
as Bordeaux mixture but is not quite as effective. It does not leave a 
precipitate upon the foliage. To make a small quantity, dissolve .5 
drams of copper carbonate in as much ammonia as is needed (usually 
one pint). This stock solution, if bottled, will keep. It is sufficient 
to make 10 gals, of spray when water is add(‘d 
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PROPAGATION 

O NE of the most fascinating things of a garden is the propagation 
of our favorites, wla^reby wc may increase the number of plants 
to be s(',t in other parts of the garden. Wc always rccjuire a few 
(‘xlra plants to fill in bare spots and we must have some young plants 
to give to our flower loving friends. 

Perennials may be easily propagated from seed, division, cuttings 
and layers. 

SOWING SEED 

Annuals are rais('d from seed l)ecausc it is the simplest method of 
raising the plants, and for the same reason some perennials are also 
grown from se(;d. However, many perennials are not propagated by 
this method bc'cause they are hybrid in nature and do not come true 
to the variety. Peonies, Irises, Phloxes and scores of other are failures 
wla ii grown from seed, ex(;ept for those who arc interested in seeing 
just what the result might be. Furthermore, it takes a long time to 
get some perennials to bloom when raised from seed. 

Nevertheless, for the scores which are not good, there are hun- 
dreds of perennials which are highly successful. 

TIME TO SOW 

In order that wc may have large plants for our gardens, the seeds 
are best sown in May, June or July, unless otherwise noted in subse- 
(lueiit notes under the alphabetical list. Certain plants make little 
growth when sown late; (certain others germinate slowly. Gaillardias, 
Shasta Daisies, Chinese Larkspur, Platycodon, Hibiscus, Iceland 
Poppy, Lychnis and some other perennials bloom the first year from 
seed if sown in early Spring; most other perennials do not. 

Forget-me-nots, English Daisies, Hollyhocks, Oriental Poppies, 
Sweet-williams and Pansies are best sown in August, otherwise tlui 
plants are apt to become too large for conveni(;nt handling in the 
Spring. 

THE WAY TO SOW 

Those persons who would raise pereimials from seed should have a 
coldframe. The well prepared soil in the frame should be several inches 
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Perennials in a coldframe 


above the soil outside the fraiiu* so that the frame may have perfect 
draina{?e. After sowing the seed thinly in rows it should be cover(*d 
with sand, leafmold or line soil, the depth of covering to dc'pend upon 
the size of the seed. Fine seed should be covc'red with a piece of burlap 
but not soil. Large seeds may be sahdy (^ov(^rt‘d twice their diameter. 
Water the frame with a sprinkling can. Cover the frame with the 
sash and shade it with cloth or whitewash. Raise the sash a few inches 
when the sun is bright. According to the spccaes the seed will germinate 
in from four days to several months. 

CARE OF SEEDLINGS 

Many of the seedlings will be very small but if they are crowded 
they should be transplanted when they have produced a couple of 
leaves. Allowing th(* sash to remain closed during hot weather, keeping 
thtm shaded on dull days, and letting the seedlings stand too closely 
will result in damping-olf, a disease very destructive to young seedlings. 
The smaller sort of seedlings and those of the less hardy species of 
plants should be transplanted to another part of the frariu* vso that they 
stand 3 inches to 5 inches apart. The seedlings which htv large, rapid 
growing and hardy may be transplanted to th(^ open soil where they 
remain for the Winter, providing this is done before Sept(mibt*r. 

The hot days of Summer will necessitate frequemt watering of the 
seedlings. Let the watering be thorough. 

DIVIDING PERENNIALS 

Usually perennials are more easily propagated by division than by 
any other means. This is true of certain of the more rampant growers, 
especially the hardy Asters, the perennial Sutiflowers, Ueleniums, 
Achilleas, Boltonias, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Shasta Daisies and 
Sweet-williams. Certain other perennials are impatient of being moved 
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How to Divide Perennials 

A pictorial demonstration of a 
timely process, showing how a 
clump of Pyretlirum should be in- 
creased to eight plants. R(‘pro- 
duced from Bulletin 170 of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
with the permission and coopera- 
tion of W. C. Palmer. Director of 
Extension. To the right, bcfoie 
division; below, after division 
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and seem to thrive for years without being disturbed; namely, Peonies, 
Gypsophila, Bleedingheart, Lupinus, Papaver, Gasplant, Asclepias, 
Adonis, and Anemone japonica. On the other hand. Phlox, Iris, 
Columbines, Delphiniums and such other medium-rapid producers 
should he divided every three or four years, depending upon the 
appearance of the clumps. Transplant them when the crowns become 
woody or hollow and the flowers smaller. 

Generally speaking, the early flowered sorts should be divided in 
August and the later blooming plants in the early Spring. It may be 
advisable to refer to planting Perennials, page ^0. Because the new 
roots of Irises and Peonies are produced in early Fall, it seems wise to 
transplant these two old favorites during July or August. 

Delphiniums require careful manipulation when they are divided, 
for each division should have a good piece of crown and some roots. 
Difficult subjects should have the soil washed from the roots, so that 
the cuts may be made in the proper places. 

In divicffiig perennials it is not necessary that they be separated 
into extremely small pieces, otherwise their garden value will be 
destroyed. However, small single-eye divisions may be set about a 
foot apart to form a good sized clump, in which case the plants usually 
present the same appearance as before, except that the flowers will be 
larger. 

LAYERS 

A modification of dividing perennials is to prepare them for division 
by covering the plants with sandy soil or clean sand. It is not necessary 
to bury the plants, but merely fill in between the spaces where tlu^ 
branches have become long, trailing and leggy. We have in mind 
especially the Grass Pinks, Sweet-william, Campanula carpatica and 
Arabis. 

CUTTINGS 

Few amateur gardeners avail themselves of a method of increasing 
perennials by cuttings. When certain of the plants are 6 inches or 
8 inches tall, the tops may be cut out and placed in a box of sand to 
root. Gutting back the plants in this way is usually not detrimental 
to them but causes branching. Care need be exercised that there are 
several eyes below the cut so that the parent plant can continue its 
growth. The easiest sorts that n ay be grown in this way are: 
Arabis Dahlia Lythrum 

Asclepias Delphinium Perennial Sunflower 

Cerastium Helenium Phlox 

Chrysanthemum Hollyhock Pinks 

Gi^matis Iberis Potentilla 

Lobelia 
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FOR SHADY PLACES 

I N every garden there is some shady spot in which we try to grow 
flowers. Lists might be suggested which would include certain 
plants which i)refer shade, or those whhdi tolerate shade, or those 
which prefer shade but an abundance of moisture, or those which require 
sun in early Spring, but which may be shaded later in thi‘ year by sur- 
rounding plants which grow and overtop these Sj)ring flowers. 

It must be noted, however, that few jdants will grow in dense 
shade; sun for a part of the day seems iiec^essary for obtaining blooms. 

Usually shade is accompanied by poor, vt^ry dry soil, due to 
the presence of trec^s which drink up every drop of available moisture. 
Beech, Elm, Maple and other surfa(;e-rooting trees are the worst 
offendcTs. Oak and Hickory roots go d(M'p(T and there is usually less 
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Attractive grroupiniTs of perennials; upper section^ a shady corner; lower aectiont 
a Spring corner; center section ^ a group of plants of hearty character blooming in 
the late Summer and Fall. 
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trouble in growing plants beneath them. Because we arc laboring 
under these difficulties, it is wise to remove some of the surface roots 
and prepare the soil thoroughly. 

GARDEN FLOWERS FOR SHADY PLACES 

*Dry soil a Acid soil (See page 20). 

tAverage moist soil. xxGood, refined ground cover. 

tBoggy, very moist soil. -Sj)ring flowering native plants, 

oPartial shade. which deserve a place in the 

xGround cover in rough places. garden. 

IoAnemone, Japanese {Aneimne japonica). White, pink. 
t*oAsTER, Hardy (Aster, various). Purple, white. 

toBALLOONFLOwER, CHINESE (PlatycodoTi graridijlorum). Blue, white. 
IffoBEEBALM (Monarda, various). Scarlet, purple. 
* 0 ”-Black-eyed-susan (Rudbeckia, several). Yellow, dark cent(T. 

toBLEEDiNGHEART (Dicentra eximia and speciahilis) , Carmirui. 
*xxBugle (Ajuga, various). Purple, pink. 
toBuGLOSS (Anchusa ilalica). Deep blue. 

*oGandytuft (Iberis sempervirens). White. 

*~Gardinalflower (Ijobelia cardinalis). Cardinal. 

*-Golumbine (Aqnilegia, various). Various. 

*oGranesbill (Geranium sanguineurn). Rosy purple. 

*Goralbells (Heuchera sanguinea). Coral, white. 
foCowsLiP, English (Primula, various). Various. 

*oDaylily, Lemon (Ilemerocallis flam). Lemon. 
*o-Evening-primrose, Missouri (Oenothera missouriens is). Yellow. 
t-FoRGET-ME-NOT (Myosotis polustris). Light blue. 
toFox GLOVE (Digitalis purpurea). Lavender rose. 
foGASPLANT (Dictamnus albus). Rosy purple, white?. 

* YFEATHER, Gattail (Liatris pycnostachya) . Rosy purpJe. 
*Globeflower (Trollius europaeus). Golden yellow. 

*Goldenrod (Solidago caesia and others). Yellow. 

*xxGoutweed (Aegopodium). Variegated leaves, 
t or *-Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). Blue. 

tIf-JoE-PYE-WEED (Eupatorium purpureum). Rosy purple*. 
fxxLii^Y-OF-THE- VALLEY (Convallaria majalis). White. 
tHoLoosESTRiFE, PuRPLE (Lythrum salicaria). Purple. 

foMALTESE Gross (Lychnis chakedonica). Scarlet. 
t*-MBADowRUE (Thalictrum, various). Purplish white. 
fMoNKSHOOD (Aconitum, various). Violet, yellow, white. 
xxf-Moss, Phlox (Phlox siibulata). Rosy lavender. 

"oPansy (Viola tricolor). Various. 

■’oPea, Perennial (Lalhyrus latifolius). Rose, white. 
*oPhea8ANts-eye (Adonis, various). Yellow. 

foPLANTAiNLiLY (Hosta OF Funkia subcordata and others). Purple*, 
white. 

toRosE Campion (Lychnis coronaria). Bright rose. 
tIfoRosEMALLOW (lUbiscus rnoscheutos), various. 

foST. Johnswort (Hypericum, various). Yellow. 

*xxSpeed WELL (Veronica rupestris). Violet. 

*Spirba (Spiraea aruncus). White. 
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*oSpirka. {Spiraea palrnaia). Crimson. 

*xxSpufiGK, Mountain {Pachysandra terrninalis). White. 
xxfoSTONECROP {Sedum, various). Yellow, pink, white. 
f-SwEET-wiLLiAM, WiLo {Phhx dwaricaUi). Lavender. 
foToRcuLiLY {Kniphojia aloides). Bright orange scarlet. 
o-Trillium {Trillium, various). White, red. 
of-ViOLET {Viola, various). Purple, yellow, white. 
foViRGiNiA Bluebei.ls {Merlensiu virgiriica). Blue. 
foWooDRUFF, Sweet {Asperula odorala). White. 

SPRING WILD FLOWERS 

A characteristic of 
the once wooded 
areas of our country 
is the unending dis- 
play of Spring flow- 
(irs. Some persons 
have wondered why 
we have many more 
wild Spring flowers 
than Summer blooms. 
These dainty gems 
must hasten to pro- 
duce their blossoms 
before the trees ov(‘r- 
head shad(j them loo 
much. Most of this 
class of plants do not 
retain their foliage 
through till' st‘ason 
and actually disap- 
pear from view in 
June or July. 

Faults they have 
but the fl(*cting char- 
acter of their display 
is a chiirm rather than 

Tiarella cordifolia, the Foamflower ^ fault. 

CULTIVATION OF WILD FLOWERS 

If space allows, wild flowers are of unusual (’harm in the home 
grounds. Many sorts have', short blooming seasems. They often die 
down to tlu^ soil and the foliage effect is not lasting. This is especially 
true of the Spring flowers. Rather than try to dig these plants from 
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the wild, it is frequently wiser to order tlie plants from some specialist, 
inasmuch as plants purchased from these commercial concerns will 
often be better rooted. If quantities arc wanted, it is cheaper to buy 
plants than to dig them from the woods. Surely a hundred plants 
would cost h^ss than the automobile trip and the time. 

In planting any of these flowers study the conditions under which 
they grow naturally ; the nearer you can imitate these conditions, the 
greater chance of success. 

Most of the forest flowers will require a quantity of h'afmold, 
whereas the prairie and meadow flowers require but ordinary good soil. 
Transplant in earliest Spring or else wait until September or iNov(*mber. 
Severely cut back plants set at any other season. Plants collected 
may usually have the soil shaken from the roots after which they are 
wraj)i)ed in damp moss. 

Following is a list of Spring blooming native plants which require 
the sun in Spring but which will tolerate shade in Summer. Excelhmt 
for naturalizing: 


t Anemone, Wood 

Baneberuy 

fBELLWORT, MeRRYBELLS. 

afBiSHOPscAP, Common 

IxxoBloodroot 


Bluebead. 

■ Blue-eyed- GRASS 

• Bluet 

aBuNCHBERRY 

fCoiiosH, Blue 

xfCoLTSFooT, Common.. 
Crinkleroot 

aCROWBERRY 

aDALIBARDA 

atDuTGHMANS-BREECHES. 
IFalse Solomonseal. . 


Ferns: 

t Christmas Fern 

at Cinnamon Fern 

af Hartford Fern 

a* Interrupted Fern 

at Lady Fern 

af Maidenhair Fern, American 

* Polypody, Common 

atH Royal Fern 

a* Sensitive Fern 

* Spleenwort, Ebony 

Ha Walking Fern 

Foamflower, Allegheny 

rGalax 

o*Geranium, Wild 


Anemone quinquefolia 
Actaea rubra and alba 
Uvalaria grandijlora 
Miielia dipfiylla 
Sanguinaria canadensis 
.Clintonia borealis 
. Sisyrinchium angusiijoliam 
.Houslonia coerulea 
.Cornus canadensis 
. Caulophyllum thaliclroides 
.Tussilago farfara 
. Deniaria diphylla 
.Empeirum nigrum 
. Dalibarda repens 
. Dicentra cucullaria 
.Srnilacina racemosa 

. Aspidium ajcroslichoides 
.Osrnunda cinnamomea 
.Lygodium palmalum 
.Osrnunda clayloniana 
.Asplenium Jilixfernina 
.Adianium pedatum 
. Polypodium vulgare 
.Osrnunda regalis 
.Onoclea sensibilis 
. Asplenium plaiyneuron 
.Camptosorus rhizophylhxs 
.Tiarella cordifolia 
.Galax aphylla 
.Geranium maculaium 
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*Gou>EyE'Gi\Ass (Suirgrass) 

uGoldthread 

aGRASS-OF'PARNASSUS 

txGROUNDIVY 

atHEPATICA, Roundlobe 

at Iris, Vernal 

t J ACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 

O t J acobs-ladder 

a fLlLY-OF-THE- VALLE Y, ‘ W ILD 

a*LupiNE, Sundial 

^[Marshmarigold 

Mayapple, Common 

xlftMoNEYWORT 

Oconee-bells 


.Ilypoxis hirsula 
Copiis irifolia 
Parnassia caroliniana 
. Nepeta glechoma 
, Hepatica triloba 
, Iris verna 

.Arisaema triphyllurn 
. Pokmonium replans 
Mianthemum canadense 
.Lupinus perennis 
.Caliha palustris 
, Podophyllum peltalum 
.Lysimachia nummularia 
Shortia galacifolia 


Arethusa Arethusa bulbosa 

Grass-pink Orchid Calopogon pukhellus 

Ladies-tresses, Nodding Spiranthes cernua 

Ladyslipper, Pink Cypripedium axauk 

“ Small Yellow Cypripedium parviflorurn 

“ Common Yellow Cypripedium pubescens 

“ White Cypripedium candidnm 

Orchis, Showy Orchis speclabilis 



Trillium* are such attractive flowers that they are fast disappearing from our 
woods because thoughtless person* pick them 
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axPARTRIDGEBERRY 

aPEATPINK 

fxxPERIWINKLE, COMMON. . . 
axPiPsissEWA, Common 

Polygala, Fringed. . . . 

Rati’lesnake-plantain . 

fRUE-ANEMONE 

aSANDMYRTLE, BoX 

*Saxifrage, Virginia. . . 

aSmNLEAF 

aSlIINLEAF, Oneflower. . 
toSnOOTINGSTAR, COMMON 

Solomonseal, Small 

olfSpiDERWORT, Virginia. . . 

afSPRINGBEAUTY, VIRGINIA. 

tSQUIRRELCORN 

aSxARFLOWER, AMERICAN. 

afTRILLIUM 

afTRouTLiLY, Common 

tllTuRTLEHEAD, WhITE. . . . 
aTwiNFLOwER, American. 

tTwiNLEAF 

t Violet 

OXX tWATERLEAF 

afWlLDGINGER, CANADA. . . 

Windflower 

a Winter GREEN 

aWoODBETONY, EaRLY. . . 


, Mitchella repens 
.Silene pennsylvanica 
Vinca minor 
.Chimaphila umhellala 
. Polygala paucifolia 
.Goodyera pubescens 
.Anemonetla thalictroides 
Leiophyllam buxifolium 
.Saxifrage virginiensis 
. Pyrola, various 
Moneses uniflora 
Dodecatheon meadia 
. Polygonatum biflorum 
. Tradescantia virginiana 
.Claytonia virginica 
. Dicentra canadensis 
. Trientalis americana 
.Trillium, various 
.Erythronium americanum 
.Chelone glabra 
.Linnaea borealis, americana 
.Jeffersonia diphylla 
.Viola, various 
. Jlydrophyllum, various 
. Asarum canadensc 
.Anemone, various . 
.Gauliheria procumbens 
. Pedicularis canadensis 


HARDY FERNS 

Almost everybody has a spot in the garden around the home 
which is SO shady that very few plants will grow there and consequently 
these pots are bare eyesores. Have you ever taken a walk through 
dense, cool green woods and admired the wealth of ferns growing there 
so luxuriantly, and wished that you could have them around your own 
home to lend their quiet and cool atmosphere ? Most of these ferns 
(;an be grown easily if one is willing to give a little attention to their 
(^are. 

Uses. Since most of these ferns require a shady and moist situa- 
tion, they can be massed along shady, woodland paths, at the edges 
of ponds or along the sides of streams. Many are good for planting on 
the north side of houses and as edges for borders. The small ones are 
almost invaluable for the rock garden or near small artificial waterfalls. 
In the ordinary garden very pretty effects are gained by planting the 
early flowering bulbous plants among them, because the fronds of the 
ferns begin to unfurl very early in Spring. Col- {Continued on page 42) 



TABLE OF FERNS. COMMONLY NATIVF OR WORTHY OF CULTIVATION 

(>See illuptration on opposite pag^> 
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Fronds of various kinds of ferns 


1. Sensitive Fern — (a) frond; (b) spore 

bearing frond. 

2. Hartford or Climbing Fern. 

3. Grape Fern — (a) frond; (b) modified 

frond producing spore cases; (c) de- 
tail of spore cases. 

4. Cl iff brake— (a) frond; (b) spore cases 

like pockets above veins. 

5. Common Polypody — (a) frond; (b) 

large fruiting dots. 

f>. Interrupted Fern — (a) spore bearing 
pinnae (leaflets) confined to a few 
in middle of frond; (b) and (c) details 
of spore cases. 


7. (a) Cinnaihon Fern— Fertile frond. 

8. Royal Fern (a) frond; with (b) modi- 

fied pinnae at tip producing spores. 

9. Maidenhair Fern (a) Pinnae; (b) detail 

showing spores beneath the folded 
margins of pinnae. 

10. Bracken — (a) Entire frond; (b) detail of 

pinnae; (c) spore bearing folded mar- 
gins of a pinnule. 

11. Chainfern — (a) Pinnae; (b) Spore areas 

in chains. 

12. Christmas Fern (a) frond; (b) spore 
, cluster; (c) detail of spore clusters. 

13. Bladderfcrn — (a) frond; (b) fruit dots. 
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lections of hardy ferns are extremely interesting. Many of the sorts 
are good for cutting during the Summer. 

Culture. Very few of these ferns will grow in sunny situations. 
Try to imitate nature when planting them in your gardens. Shady or 
semi-shady places are best. Plant underneath trees and around tall 
shrubbery, where the plants will be more or less protected from the 
sun and hot, dry winds. Good drainage is absolutely necessary and it 
is advisable to raise the fern bed 3 inches or 4 inches in order to insure 
this. Plenty of water should be supplied during the dry Summer 
months. In preparing the soil, dig as deeply as the roots of the trees 
will allow. If the soil is clayey or poor, use plenty of decayed leaves, 
peat, manure and other loose materials. The soil should be very fine, 
light and porous. When planting the small ferns in the rockery almost 
pure leafmold can be used. None of the ferns should be set deeply in 
the soil, most of them requiring about an inch of soil covering. Those 
which grow from crowns should be set on the soil so that the crown 
is not covered. Ample room should be left between the plants because 
they spread so readily. The Royal or Flowering Fern can be grown 
in 2 inches or 3 inches of still water or in very moist places. The Cin- 



A ferny walk in a shaded place 
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nainon Fern is usually found in mucky soils. The Gossamer Fern is one 
of the best to grow along walks for it will grow in either sun or shade. 

Ferns should be reset in the Spring or during the Summer through 
August. This will give plenty of time for a new set of fronds to come 
while the roots are getting established. If they are planted in the 
Fall they require a good mulching of leaves. The fronds should be cut 
back when the plants are moved. 

Propagation. The Ferns are proi)agated by dividing the root 
stalks, which are the underground stems from which the upright stems 
grow. 
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ROCK GARDENS AND PLANTS 


T he gems of lh(^ mountains of the world may be brought to our 
doors if we but give them an environment whieh is homelike. 
Alpine plants typk^ally are those with long roots and a tufted leaf 
growth and include those whieh prefiT th(‘ perf(;ct drainage afforded 
by sloping roc.kcries. There is but little nitrog<‘n in th(^ soil of these 
characteristic natural situations; for this reason the soil requirc'mt'nls 
of the plants arc easily satisfied. Good soil in which leafmold is in- 
corporated is all that is necessary, but us(‘ no manures Provider for 
perfect drainage, even on a slope, by employing a layer of gravel be- 
neath the area to be used as a rockery. 

IVemendous (juantities of rock are unnecessary; too often more 
rocks are used in the constTuction of such gardens than is nec(‘ssary. 
Use the most natural rocks and place tlu^m as s(‘nsibly as possibhs 
remembering that the appearance will be more rt^stful when tlu^ strata 
runs properly or when the rocks are attractively grouped so that tlu^ 
final result does not have the appearance of a plum pudding full of 
raisins. Each rock, if it is placed properly, will slope so as to catch the 
rain and conduct it bac^k into the crevices. It is wise to fill all sections 
of the rock slope with soil as it is constructed. Large flat spaces may 
be left to be filled with a gravelly soil. Such areas will correspond to the 
moraine areas of the mountains. For more complete information, the 
reader is advised to consult Grace B. Wilder s Adventures in My Garden 
and Bock Garden. 

We may thus see that the directions for rockery construction are of 
the simplest but in ac’tual practice many errors are committed. Lln- 
naturalness results from too precipitous slopes, use of several kinds of 
stone, and artificial materials, impossible angles of rock, incongruous 
plants and too regular arrangement of rock so that the area apjw'ars to 
be a series of refuse heaps. 

In ch(X)sing jdants, many of our Uvsual border perennials may be 
us(h 1, but too frecpienlly th(*y are of suck rampant growth that shortly 
the rockery does not consist of a collec;tion of many plants hut is in- 
stead a mass of few colors blooming at one season only. 
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A PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED 
ROCK SLOPE 


PLANTING POCHET NOT 
CONNECTED WITH SOIL 
AT B Acn 

STONE SLOPES FHOM BACH TO 

FRONT AND WILL NOTHETAH^ 

ITS POS ITION OH HOLD 

MOISTURE IN SOIL 


OVERHANGING STONE UNOHfj 
WHICH VERY FEW PLANTS 
WILL GR OW 

CONCRETE USED //^ 
TO HOLD STONE IN^^ 
^ POSTION 



■ AIR POCKET 
NOT filled 
WITH SOIL 

^J^SPACE BETWEEN 
STONESINLESSAT 
BACH THAN AT THE 
FRONT 

stone STANDING 
ON END AND NOT 
LAYING ON ITS NAT- 
URAL BED 


COMMON ERRORS TO AVOID IN 
CONSTRUCTING A ROCK SLOPE 
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Sonii^ ()t‘ the easily grown rock plants which may he nM'omniended 

are: 

Achillea tomentosa (Woolly Yarrow). See page 58. 

Adonis amurensis (Amur Adonis). Finely cut foliage; yellow buttercup- 
like flowers but larger. April. Takes a little while to become estab- 
lished. Raised from seed or division. Old seed is worthless; even good 
seed sometimes waits a year to germinate. 

Aethionema goridifolium (Ltibanon Stonecress). Resembles Hardy 
Candytuft, but flowers are pink. Raised from seed or cuttings. Give 
perfect drainage. Wilder says they like gritty soil with a little lime. 

Alyssum saxatile (Goldentuft). See page 61. 

Anemone Pulsatilla (European Pasqueflower). See page 03. 

Anemone patens nutalliana (American Pasqueflower). 

Aquilegia, various (Columbine). See page 66. 

Arabis alpina (Alpine Rockcress). See page 67. 

Arenaria MONTANA (Mountain Sandwort). Dwarf trailing plant. June. 
White star-shajped flowers. Raised from seed or by cuttings, in Spring 
or Summer. Sun. 

Artemisia stellariana (Beach Wormwood). See page 69. 

Aster alpinus (Rock Aster). See page 72. 

Aster (Mauve Cushion). Excellent for late effects in the rockery. See 
page 73. 

Aubrietia deltoidea (Purple Rockcress). See page 74. 

Begonia evansiana (Hardy Begonia). Growth one foot. Flowers char- 
acteristic of Begonias, pink, appearing in late Summer. For shaded 
and moist spots. Increased by bulblets produced in axils of the leaves. 

Bellis perennis (English Daisy). See page 75. 

Bellium minutum (Greek Daisy). Like a tiny English Daisy. Raised 
from seed. 

Campanula carpatica and rotundifolia (Bellflower). See page 80. 

Campanula pusilla. Grow 6 to 8 inches. Soft blue bells. June. Very 
dainty. Raised from seed. 

Catananche cabrulea (Cupids-dart). Really an everlasting flower. 
Flowers somewhat like a Cornflower, purple or white. Foliage very 
narrow, with a few long teeth. Raised from seed. 

Centranthus (Valeriana) ruber (Jupitersbeard). Half spreading 
plant. Sprays of fine deep red or white flowers. Very showy in June. 
Raised from cuttings or seed. 

Cerastium tomentosum (Snow-in-summer). See page 84. A bit too 
spreading by nature in rock gardens. 

Ceratostigma plumb aginoides (Larpente Plumbago). See page 85. 

Cheiranthus allioni (Blistercress). Biennial. Brilliant, advancing 
orange color. Blooms from May through Midsummer. Raised from 

CoRYDALis lute A (Yellow Corydalis). Related to the Bleedingheart. 
seed. Growth 10 to 12 inches. Produces heads of golden-yellow 
flowers with a reddish center. Long season. Raised by division or 
seed; often self sows. 

Daphne cneorum (Garlandflower). See page 92. More adapted to the 
rockery than the perennial border. 

Dianthus, especially deltoides, caesius and plumarius (Pinks). See 
page 97. 
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Dicentra, various. (Includes Dutchmans-breeches, Plume Bleeding- 
heart.) 

Dragocephalum ruysghiana (Siberian Dragonhead). Upright plants 
1 foot tall. Hyssop-like leaves. Purple flowers in spikes. Raised from 
seed. 

Kpimedium (Barrenwort). See page 106 . 

Euphorbia cyparissias (Cypress Spurge). Fine foliage; somewhat re- 
sembles that of Groundpine (Lycopodium). Yellow flowers in late May. 
May spread too much. 

Euphorbia epithymoides or polyciiroma (Cushion Spurge). Wide 
foliage; bright yellow flowers in very showy flat heads. Sun. Both 
sorts are increased by division. 
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Festuca glauca (Blue Fescue). Sec page 116. 

Galium uoreai^ (Northern Bedstraw). Feathery masses of leaves and 
llowers. Most persons believe this to bt*. a sort of Babysbreath. There 
are several wild sorts with bristly sU^ms which catch in clothing. 
Leaves in whorls; llowers tiny and white, appearing in May and June. 
Increased by division. 

Geranium sanguinrum (Bloodred Grantisbill). See page 112. 

Geum (Avens). Sec page 118. 

Globularia trichosanthes (Globedaisy). Soft blue llowers in dense, 
globular heads. Good in peaty soils. Increased by seed. 

Gypsophila PANicuLATA (Babysbreath). See page 117. 

IIelianthemum (Sunros(‘). Sec page 126. 

Helonias bullata (Swamp-pink). Good for moist places. Racemes of 
pinkish flowers in May. 

Heuchera sanguinea (Coralbells). See page 127. 

Houstonia caerulea (Bluets). One of our wild flowers with the daintiest, 
four-f>etaled, light blue flowers. Often difficult to establish. 

Iberis SEMPER VIRENS (Evei’grcen Candytuft). See page 133. 

Iris ghamaeiris (Crimean Iris). See page 134. 

Leontopodium alpinum (Common Edelweiss). See page 104. 

Limonium (Statice) latifolium (Bigleaf Sea-lavender). 

Linaria cymbalaria (Kenilworth-ivy). Hardy, but commonly seen in 
greenliouses. 

Linum perenne (Perennial Flax). See page 138. 

Myosotis alpestris (Alpine Forget-me-not). See page 144. 

Nepeta mussini (Caucasian Catnip). See page 145. 

Nierembergia rivularis (Whitecup). Low growth. Cup-shaped, 
creamy white flowers. June to August. Raised from seed. 

Phlox subulata and amoena. See page 158. 

Polemonium (Jacobs-ladder). See page 163. 

Primula (Primrose). See page 165. 

Sagina subulata (Pearlwort). (areen mat of growth. Leaves and flowers 
very tiny; flowers star-like, white. Increased by division. 

Santolina ciiamaecyparissus (Lavender-cotton). Gray leaves; very 
fine. Really a shrub. Raised from cuttings. 

Saponaria ocymoides (Rock Soapwort). Prostrate plants. Foliage 
a)mpletely smothered with lilac-pink flowers in late May. Spreads 
widely. Increased from seed or cuttings inserted in coldframe in early 
Summer. 

Satureia (Galamintha) alpina (Alpine Savory). Good foliage. Dainty 
spikes of rosy-purple flowers. Raised from seed. 

Saxifraga, various (Saxifrage). Typically rock plants. There an; numer- 
ous sorts, some quite like Stonecrops, others not unlike Hen-and- 
chickens plants. S. cordifolia and S. oppositifolia have wide, 
almost round leaves and spikes of bell-shaped flowers. Raised from 
division or seed. 

Sebum, various (Stonecrop). See page 171. 

Semper VI vum aracunoideum (Spiderweb Houseleek). Low rosettes of 
leaves furnished with hairs, giving the appearance of spiderwebs. 
Flowers bright red. 

S. TECTORUM (llen-and-chickens) (Roof Houseleek). Pale green leaves 
and rosy red flowers. Both propagated by offsets. 
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SiLKNE SCHAFTA (Schafta Catchfly). Rosy llowcrs. Spreading growth. 
Rlooin in July. Raised from seed or cuttings. 

Staghys lanata (Woolly Betony). Bears leaves covered with white, 
silky fur. Spreading growth. Flowers violet, produced in July. 
Propagated by division. 

Teucrium chamaeorys (Ghamaedrys Germander). Shrubby. Sparse 
blooming, but with glossy and attractive small leaves. Flowers rosy 
purple in early Summer. Raise from seed. 

Thalictrum minus (Low Meadowrue). See page 177. 

Thymus serpyixum (Mother-of-thyme). Low, mat-like growth. Tiny 
leaves and white or rosy-purple flowers. June. T. s. vulgaris has 
larger leaves which are lemon-scented, hence it is known as L(',mon 
Thyme. 

Trollius europaeus (Common Globeflower). See page 177. 

Tunica saxifraga (Saxifrage Tunieflower). Mat-like plants, with smaller 
flowers and leaves than the Maiden Pink (/h'anthus delloides), but re- 
sembling it. Flowers blush colored. Raised from seed and division. 

Veronica (Spieedwell). See page 178. Also V. pectinata (Comb Speed- 
well), winch has grayish, woolly leaves and pink flowers. Prostrate 
growth. 

Viola (Violets). See page 179. 
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THE LISTS OF TWENTY-FIVES 

TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR DRY PLACES 


Achillea millefolium hosea 
(Pink Yarrow) 

Ajuga genevensis (Geneva Bugle)’ 

Anthemis tinctoria (Yellow Cam- 
omile) 

Asglepias tuberosa (Butterfly- 
weed) 

Aster, various (Michaelmas Daisy) 

Gallirhoe involucrata (Low 
Poppymallow) 

Cassia marilandiga (American 
Senna) 

Coreopsis grandiflora (Big Core- 
opsis) 

Dianthus barbatus (Sweet-wil- 
liam) 

Eghinops ritro (Steel Globethistle) 

Euphorbia gorollata (Flowering 
Spurge) 

Gypsophila panigulata (Babys- 
breath) 


Helianthus, various (Perennia* 
Sunflower) 

Hemerogallis, various (Daylily) 

Iris, Bearded. 

Leontopodium alpinum (Edel- 
weiss) 

Limonium (Statice) latifolium 
(Bigleaf Sea-lavender) 

Lychnis coronaria (Rose Cam- 
pion) 

Oenothera missouriensis (Ozark 
Sundrops) 

Opuntia, various (Hardy Cactus) 

Papavbr nudicaule (Iceland 
Poppy) 

Phlox, Hardy 

Budbegkia laginiata (Cutleaf 
Goneflower) 

Veronica rupestris (Rock Speed- 
well) 

Yucca filamentosa (Adamsneedle) 


TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR WET PLACES 
*May be grown in water. 


*Arundo donax (Giant Reed) 
Asglepias ingarnata (Swamp 
Milkweed) 

Boltonia asteroides (Starwort) 
*Caltha palustris (Marshmari- 
gold) 

Eulalia japonica (Zebra Grass) 
Eupatorium perfoliatum (Bone- 
set) 

E. PURPUREUM (Joe-pye-weed) 
Ferns 

Onoglea sensibilis (Sensitive 
Fern) 

*OsMUNDA regalis (Royal Fern) 
OsMUNDA ciNNAMOMEA (Cinna- 
mon Fern) 

Helenium autumnale (Sneeze- 
weed) 

Hibiscus mosgheutos (Rosemal- 
low) 


♦Iris pseud acorus (Yellowflag Iris) 
I. siBiRiCA (Siberian Iris) 

*1. versicolor (Blueflag Iris) 
Lobelia gardinalis (Cardinal- 
flower) 

L. siPHiLiTiCA (Large Blue Lo- 
belia) 

Lysimaghia clethroides (Qlethra 
Loosestrife) 

Lythrum SALiCARiA (Purple Loose- 
strife) 

Myosotis PALUSTRIS (Forget-me- 
not) 

♦Pontederia gordata (Pickerel- 
weed) 

Ranunculus, several (Buttercup) 
♦Sagittaria latifolia (Arrowhead) 
♦Sarracenia purpurea (Pitcher- 
plant) 

♦Typha latifolia (Cattail) 
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TWENTY-FIVE BEST PERENNIALS FOR CUT FLOWERS 


Achillea millefolium rosea (Pink 
Yarrow) 

A. PTARMiCA (The Pearl) 
Anemone japonica (Japanese Ane- 
mone) 

Aster St. Egwin (Hardy Aster) 
Centaurea, various (Cornflowers) 
Chrysanthemum, Hardy 

C. maximum (Shasta Daisy) 
Coreopsis grandiflora (Big Core- 
opsis) 

Delphinium hybrids (Larkspur) 
Dianthus barbatus (Sweet-wil- 
liam) 

D. PLUMARius (Clove Pink) 
Gaillardia grandiflora (Blan- 

ketflower) 

Cypsophila, various (Babysbreath) 


Helenium autumnale, Hiverton 
Beauty (Sneezeweed) 

H. AUTUMNALE, Rivcrtou Gem 
(Sneezeweed) 

Helianthus decapetalus (Thin- 
leaf Sunflower) 

Iris, various (Flag) 

Kniphofia uvaria (Torchlily) 
Paeonia (Peony) 

Physostegia virginiana (False- 
dragonhead) 

Pyrbthrumroseum (Painted Lady) 
Rudbeckia, various (Coneflower) 
Salvia azurea grandiflora 
(Great Azure Sage) 

Sedum spegtabile (Showy Stone- 
crop) 

Veronica i.ongifolia subsessilis 
(Clump Speedwell) 


TWENTY-FIVE EDGING PLANTS 

(Less than a foot tall) 


AeGOPODIUM PODOGRAHIA (Gout- 
weed) 

Ajuga reptans (Carpet Bugle) 
Alyssum saxatile compactum 
(Dwarf Goldentuft) 

Arabis alpina (Alpine Rockcress) 
Bellis perennis (English Daisy) 
Campanula carpatica (Carpathian 
Bellflower) 

Cerastium tomentosum (Snow-in- 
summer) 

Geratostigma plumbaginoides 
(Larpente Plumbago) 
Crucianella stylosa (Grosswort) 
Dianthus barbatus (Sweet-wil- 
liam) 

D. PLUMARIUS (Grass Pink) 
Dicentra eximia (Fringed Bleed- 
ingheart) 


Festuca glauca (Blue Fescue) 
Filipendula hexapetala (Drop- 
wort) 

Heughera sanguinea (Coralbells) 
Iberis sempervirens (Evergreen 
Candytuft) 

Iris pumila (Dwarf Iris) 

Papaver nudicaule (Iceland 
Poppy) 

Phlox subulata (Moss Phlox) 
Primula veris (Cowslip Primrose) 
Sedum, various (Stonecrop) 

Statice armeria (Thrift) 

Tunica saxifraga (Saxifrage Tu- 
nicflower) 

Veronica incana (Woolly Speed- 
well) 

Veronica rupestris (Rock Speed- 
well) 


TWENTY-FIVE TALLEST PLANTS 

(All are above five feet tall) 

Excellent for bold foliage and flower effects 

Althaea rosea (Hollyhock) Aster novae-angijae (New Eng- 

Arundo donax (Giant Reed) land Aster) 
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TWENTY-FIVE TALLEST PLANTS— Continued 


Aster tataricus (Tatarian Aster) 

Bocconia cord at a (Pliunepoppy) 

Boltonia asteroides (Starwort) 

Campanula pyramidalis (Chimney 
Bellflower) 

Cassia marilandica (American 
Senna) 

Gephalaria MONTANA (Round- 

heads) 

CiMIGIFUGA RACEMOSA (Cohosh 

Bugbane) 

Delphinium (Larkspur) 

Eremurus robustus (Giant Des- 
ertcandle) 

Erianthus ravennae (Ravenna 
Cirass) 

Eulalia japonica (Zebra Grass) 


Eupatobium purpureum (Joe-pye 
weed) 

Helenium autumnale (Sneeze- 
weed) 

IIelianthus maximiliani (Maximi- 
lian Sunflower) 

H. orgyalis (Narrowleaf Sun- 
flower) 

Hibiscus moscheutos (Rosemai- 
low) 

Polygonum sachalinense (Saca- 
line) 

Rudbe(3Kia laginiata (Cutleaf 
Coneflower) 

R. MAXIMA (Great Coneflower) 
SoLiDAGo ALTissiMA (Tall Goldcn- 
rod) 

Valeriana officinalis (Valerian) 
Yucca filamentosa (Adamsneedle) 


MORE THAN TWENTY-FIVE BLUE PERENNIALS 


Anchusa italica, Dropmore va- 
riety (Italian Bugloss). Deep blue 
Aquilegia caerui^a (Colorado 
Columbine). Deep blue 
Aster alpinus, tataricus and 
others. Light blue 
Baptisia tinctoria (Yellow Wild- 
indigo). Deep blue 
Campanula carpatica. persici- 
FOLiA, MEDIUM and others. 
Centaurea MONTANA. Deep blue 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides 
(Larpentc Plumbago). Deep blue 
Delphinium grandiflorum, Gold 
Medal hybrids, Belladonna Bella- 
— " — Deep and light blue. 

*S RITRO i^owsei uiuucLuis- 

tle). Deep blue 

Eupatorium coelestinum (Mist- 
flower). Medium blue 
Eryngium amethystinum (Ame- 
thyst Eryngo). Deep blue 
Hosta caerulea (Blue Plantain- 
lily), Deep blue. 


Iris pallida dalmatica, pumila 
and others. Deep and light blue 
Linum perenne (Flax). Deep blue 
Lobelia siphilitiga (Blue Lobelia). 
Deep blue 

Lupinus polyphyllus (Washing- 
ton Lupine). Deep blue 
Mertbnsia virginiga (Virginia 
Bluebells) . Clear blue 
Myosytis (Forget-me-not). Light 
blue 

Nepeta hederagka (Ground-ivy) 
Polemonium gaeruleum, humile 
and REPTANs. Light blue. 
PULMONARIA ANGUSTIFOLIA AZUREA 

(Azure Lungwort). Clear blue. 
Scabiosa caucasica (Caucasian 
Scabiosa). Light blue 
Tradesgantia virginiana (Spi- 
derwort). Deep blue 
Veronica rupestris, spicata and 
others (Speedwell). Deep blue. 
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TWENTY-FIVE MOST USED WHITE PERENNIALS FOR 
GARDEN EFFECT 


Achillea. pt\rmica, Perry White 
(Sneezewort), 2 ft., July-Sept. 

Anemone japonica, Whirlwind 
(Japanese Anemone), 2-3 ft.. Fall 

Aquilkgia vulgaris nivea (Mun- 
stead Columbine), 2 ft.. May 

Arabis aij>ina (Rockcress), 1 ft., 
April 

Aster ptarmicoides (Hardy Aster), 
13^ ft., Aug. 

Cerastium tomentosum (Snow-in- 
summer), 9 in.. May 
Campanula carpatica alba (Car- 
pathian Bluebell), 9 in., June- 
Oct. 

C. PERSiciFOLiA alba (Pcachleaf 
Bellflower), 2 ft., June-July 

Chrysanthemum (Shasta Daisy), 
ft., May- July 

C. ULiGiNosuM (Giant Daisy), 4 
ft., Scpt.-Oet. 

Clematis recta (Ground Clematis) 
3 ft., %Tune-July 

DeI.PHINIUM GRANDIFLORUM Al.BA 

(White Siberian Larkspur), 2 ft., 
July-Sept. 


Filipendula ulmaria (Meadow- 
sweet), \}/2 It., June-July 

Gypsophila paniculata and acu- 
TiFOLiA (Babysbreath), 2-3 ft. 
June-July 

Hibiscus oculiroseus (Crimson- 
eye Rosemallow), 4 ft., July-Sept. 

Hollyhock, 0-8 ft., June 

Hosta plantaginea (Plantainlily) 
ft., July 

Iberis sempervirens (Evergreen 
Candytuft), 1 ft., \pril 

Iris sibirica. Snow Queen (Siberian 
Iris), 3 ft., June 

Lysimachia clethrotdes (Clethra 
Ix)os(5strife), 2 ft., July-Sept. 

Phlox suffruticosa. Miss TJn- 
gard (Hardy Phlox), 3 ft., June 

Physostegia virginiana alba 
(False-drugonhead), 3 ft., June- 
July 

Valeriana officinalis (Valerian), 
4 ft., June-July 

Veronica virginica (Culvers- 
physie), 3-4 ft., July- Aug. 

Yucca fii.amkntosa (Yiieea), 4 ft., 

July 


TWENTY-FIVE DAISY-LIKE FLOWERS OF VARIOUS COLORS 


Anthkims tinctoria (Camomfle). 
Lemon-yellow 

Aster laevis (Smootli Aster). Lilac 
lavender 

A. novae-angliae (New Eng- 
land Aster). Purple 
A. NoviBELGi (New York Aster). 
Pink 

A. ptarmicoides. White 
Beixis perennis (English Daisy). 

Crimson to white 
Boltonia asteroides (White Bol- 
tonia). White 

B. latisquama (Violet Boltonia). 
Blue violet 

Chrysanthemum maximum (Pyre- 
nees Chrysanthemum). White 


C. ULIGINOSUM (Giant Daisy). 
White. 

Coreopsis grandiflora (Big Core- 
opsis). Golden 

Doronicum, various (Leopardbane). 
Golden 

Echinacea purpurea (Purple Cone- 
flower). Rosy purple 
Erigeron, various (Fleabane). 

Rosy purple to white 
Gaillardia aristata (Blanket- 
flower). Yellow and crimson 
Hei.enium autumnale, Riverton 
Gem and others (Sneezeweed). 
Maroon to gold 

H. hoopesi (Orange Sneezeweed). 
YeUow 
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TWENTY-FIVE DAISY-LIKE FLOWERS OF VARIOUS 
COLORS — Continued 


Heuanthus MAXiMiLiANi (Maximi- 
lian Sunflower). Gold 
H. ORGYALis (Fineleaf Sun- 
flower). Gold 

Heuopsissgabba, Excelsior (Rough 
Heliopsis), Gold 

Inula ensifolia (Swordleaf Inula). 
YeUow. 


Lepachys pinna ta (Grayhead 
Goneflo wer ) . Y ellow 
Pyrethrum roseum (Pink Daisy). 

Crimson to white 
Rudbbckia maxima (Great Cone- 
flower). Gold 

R. NEWMANNi (Showy Coneflow- 
er). Gold, purple cone 


TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR APRIL BLOOM 


Adonis amurensis (Amur Adonis) 
A. VERNALis (Spring Adonis) 
Alyssum saxatile (Goldentuft) 
Arabis aij»ina (Rockcress) 
Aubrietia deltoidea (Purple Rock- 
cress) 

Bellis PERENNis (English Daisy) 
Galtha palustris (Marshmarigold) 
Claytonia virginiga (Virginia 
Springbeauty) 

Daphne gneorum (Rose Daphne) 
Digentra ganadensis (Squirrel- 
corn) 

D. GUGULiARiA (Dutchmans- 
breeches) 

Doronicum, various (Lcopardbane) 
Erythronium americanum (Trout- 

lily) 


Hepatiga trii.oba (Roundlobe 
Hepatica) 

Iberis sempervirkns (Evergreen 
Candytuft) 

Iris ohamaeiris (pumila) (Baby 
Iris) 

Mertensia virginiga (Virginia 
Bluebells) 

Papaver nudigaule (Iceland 
Poppy) 

Phlox divarigata (Blue Phlox) 

P. subulata (Moss Phlox) 

Primula, various (Primrose) 

Sanguinaria canadensis (Blood- 
root) 

Saxifraga cordifolia (Saxifrage) 

Thalictrum dioicum (Early Mea- 
dowrue) 

Trillium, various 


TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR MAY BLOOM 


Ajuga reptans (Carpet Bugle) 
Alyssum saxatile (Goldentuft) 
Aquilegia, various (Columbine) 
Bellis perennis (English Daisy) 
CoNVALLARiA MAJALis (Lily-of-the- 
valley) 

Dianthus barbatus (Sweet-wil- 
liam) 

D. PLUMARius (Grass Pink) 
Dicentra (Dielytra) spegtabilis 
(Bleedingheart) 

Epimedium, various 
Helenium hoopesi (Orange Sneeze- 
weed) 

Iberis semper virens (Evergreen 
Candytuft) 


Iris florentina (Florentine Iris) 
I. intermediate VARS. 

I. chamaeiris (pumila) (Baby 
Iris). 

I. VERNA (Vernal Iris) 

Mertensia virginiga (Bluebells) 
Myosotis, various (Forget-me-not) 
Oenothera fruticosa (Sundrops) 
Paeonia moutan (Tree Peony) 
PoLEMONiUM gaeruleum (Greek- 
valerian) 

Primula, various (Primroses) 
Pyrethrum roseum (Pink Daisy) 
Sedum acre (Goldmoss) 

Trollius europaeus (Globeflower) 
Viola, various (Pansy and Viola) 
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TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR JUNE BLOOM 


Achillea MiLLEFouuMROSEA (Pink 
Yarrow) 

A. PTARMiGA (The Pearl). 

A. TOMENTOSA (Woollv Yarrow) 

Campanula medium (Canterbury- 
bells) 

C. PERSiciFOLiA (Peachleaf Bell- 
flower) 

Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta 
Daisy) 

Coreopsis grandiflora (Big Core- 
opsis) 

Delphinium, various (Hardy Lark- 
spur) 

Dianthus barbatus (Sweet-wil- 
liam) 

D. PLUMARius (Grass Pink) 


Dictamnus albus (Gasplant) 
Digitalis, various (Foxglove) 
Eghinops ritro (Steel Globethistle) 
Geum coccineum (Avens) 
Hemerogaixis, various (Daylily) 
Heuchera SAN guinea (Coralbells) 
Hollyhock 

Iris, bearded (German Iris) 

1. siBiRicA (Siberian Iris). 
Lychnis, various (Campion) 
Pentstemon, various 
Papaver NUDicAULE (Ireland 
Poppy) 

P. ORiENTALE (Oriental Poppy) 
Paeonia (Peony) 

Pyrethrum roseum (Pink Daisy) 


TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR JULY BLOOM 


Achillea filipendulina (Fernleaf 
Yarrow) 

A. millefolium rosea (Pink 
Yarrow) 

A. PTARMIGA, The Pearl 
Aconitum napellus (Aconite) 
Anchusa italica, Dropmore va- 
riety (Italian Bugloss) 
Anthemistinctoria (Yellow Camo- 
mile) 

Aruncus SYLVESTER (Goatsbeard) 
Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta 
Daisy) 

Cassia marilandica (Wild Senna) 
Delphinium, various (Hardy Lark- 
spur) 

Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove) 
Filipendula ulmaria (European 
Meadowsweet) 


Gaillardia aristata (Blanket- 
flower) 

Geum coccineum (Avens) 
Hemerogallis thunbergi (Day- 
lily) 

Heuchera sanguinea (Goralbells) 
Hollyhock 

Iris kaempheri (Jaf)anes(; Iris) 
Lychnis, various (Campion) 
Pentstemon, various 
Phlox suffruticosa (Miss Lin- 
gard) 

Platycodon (Balloonflower) 
ScABiosA CAUGASICA (Caucasian 
Scabiosa) 

Stokesia cyanea 
Tradesgantia virginiana (Vir- 
ginia Spiderwort) 


TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR AUGUST BLOOM 


Achillea, various (see July) (Yar- 
row) 

Anthemistinctoria (Yellow Camo- 
mile) 

Artemisia, various (Wormwood 
and others) 

Boltonia asteroides (White Bol- 
tonia) 


Caryopteris incana (Bluebeard) 

Coreopsis grandiflora (Big Core- 
opsis) 

Delphinium, various (Hardy Lark- 
spur) 

Eryngium amethystinum (Ame- 
thyst Eringo) 
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TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR AUGUST BLOOM— Continued 


Funkia, various (Plantainlily) 

Gaillabdia aristata (Blanket- 
flower) 

Gypsophila paniculata (Babys- 
breath) 

Heliopsis piTCHERiANA (Pitclier 
Heliopsis) 

Heuchera sanguinea (Goralbells) 

Hibiscus moscheutos (Rosemal- 
low) 

Knifhofia uvaria (Torchlily) 

Liatris pycnostachya (Cattail 
Gay feather) 

Linum perenne (Perennial Flax) 


Lobelia, various 

Monarda didyma, Cambridge Scar- 
let (Beebalm) 

Phlox, hardy 

Physostegia virginiana (False- 
dragonhead) 

Platycodon, various (Balloon- 
flower) 

ScABiosA caucasica (Caucasian 
Scabiosa) 

Tunica saxifraga (Saxifrage Tu- 
nieflower) 

Veronica longtfolia subsessilis 
(Clump Speedwell) 


TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS FOR SEPTEMBER BLOOM 


Aconitum autumnale (Autumn 
Monkshood) 

Anemone japonica (Japanese Ane- 
mone) 

Artemisia lactifi.ora (M ugwort) 

Aster, various (Michaelmas Daisy) 

Boltonia asteroides (White Bol- 
tonia) 

Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta 
Daisy varieties) 

Chei-one glabra (White Turtle- 
head) 

CiMiciFUGA dahurica (Daliurian 
Bugbane) 

Eupatorium, various (Boneset and 
others) 

Gaillardia aristata (Blanket- 
flower) 

Helianthus MAXiMiLiANi (Maxi- 
milian Sunflower) 

Helianthus orgyalis (Narrow- 
leaved Sunflower) 


Helenium, various (Sneezeweed) 
Heliopsis pitcheriana (IMtcher 
Heliopsis) 

Hibiscus moscheutos (Common 
Rosemallow) 

Lathyrus lATiFOLius (Perennial 
Pea) 

Liatris pycnostachya (Cattail 
Gayfeather) 

Lobelia cardinalis (Cardinal- 
flower) 

L. siPHiLiTic; A (Large Blue I A)l)elia ) 
Physostegia virginiana (False- 
dragonhead) 

Polygonum, various (Flc^eccflower) 
Rudbeckia, various (Conellower, 
Black -eyed-susan) 

Sedum SPECTABILE (Showy Stone- 
crop) 

StOKESIA LAE vis 

Veronica longifolia subsessilis 
(Clump Speedwell) 


TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS BLOOMING AFTER FROST 


Aconitum fischeri (Azure Monks- 
hood) 

Anemone japonica (Japanese Ane- 
mone) 

Aster, various (Michaelmas Daisy) 

Boltonia asteroides (White Bol- 
tonia) 


Callirhoe involucrata (Low 
Poppymallow) 

Ceratostjgma plumbaginoides 
(Larpeiite Plumbago) 
Chrysanthemum, hardy sorts 
Daphne cneorum (Rose Daphne) 
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TWENTY-FIVE PERENNIALS BLOOMING AFTER FROST 

Continued 


Delphinium grandiflorum (Si- 
iKTian Larkspur) 

Diantiius latifolius atrocog- 
ciNEUs (Everblooming Sweet- 
william) 

Echinacea purpurea (Purple Cone- 
flower) 

Eupatorium coelestinum (Mist- 
flower) 

Gatllardia aristata (Blanket- 
flower) 

Ielianthus maximiliani (Maximi- 
lian Sunflower) 

H. ORQYALis (Fine-leaved Sun- 
flower) 


Kniphofia uvaria (Torohlily) 
Lathyruh latifolius (Perennial 
Pea) 

Phlox, Hardy sorts 
Polygonum A MPLEXICAULE (Moun- 
tain Fleeceflower) 

Salvia azurea grandiflora (Great 
Azure Sage) 

S. FARiNACEA (Mcalycup Sage) 
S. ULiGiNosA (Bog Sage) 
Soi.iDAGo, various (Goldenrod) 
StOKESIA LAE vis 
Viola cornuta (Tufted Pansy) 
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Species. The coniinon Monkshood or Aconite 
(Aconilum napellus) blooms early, has large, dark 
blue flowers and grows 5 feet to 6 feet high. A 
variety of this one has white flowers with flesh- 
eolored edges and another has decided pink mark- 
ings on it, but in most places arc not as good as 
th(‘ type. Wolfbane {A. lycoctonum) blooms in 
June and July, is 4 feet high and has soft yellow 
flowers. A. fischeri is the last one to bloom. It 
is only 3 feet tall, has jiale blue flowers and blooms 
in October. A. wilsoni is a variety with deeper 
colored flowers. 

Uses. The Monkshoods are planted among 
shrubbery and in borders, especially in combi- 
nation with Madonna Lilies, white Phlox and 
Shasta Daisies. Most of the varieties are valu- 
able to fill in vacant spaces in the garden when 
the earlier blooming plants have passed. They 
are excellent for naturalizing in a woods. Since 
the roots are poisonous, one should be careful to 
avoid planting them near a vegetable garden where 
they might be mistaken for another plant, or where 
children could get to them. The effect of the 
glossy leaves is very striking, especially A, fisch- 
eri. If undisturbed in the woods, they will natural- 
ize themselves very easily. Aconitums should 
always be planted in masses. 

Culture. Aconitums grow in almost any 
good garden soil, either in sun or partial shade. 
In the hotter and drier parts of the United 8tat(‘S 
Aconitum napellus the leaves oftcn biu*n, becoming black as though 
earUer^s^'cies of this diseased. When the ground is being prt'pared 
glorious genus for planting, one should dig deeply and use 
plenty of well-decayed cow manure. Good 
culture, an abundance of water and liberal feeding add 
greatly. 

Propagation. It is a rather slow process to raise them from 
seed since it takes twenty days for the seed to genninate. Even then 
germination is poor. Old seed is worthless. However, they are 
propagated by division of the roots which is slow. They grow best 
when left undisturbed for years. 
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Aegopodium — Goutweed (Bishops-weed) 

WlKTevcr one f?oes, through many gardens and even in some 
woods, this green and yellow variegated plant has spread its roots 
until it has almost come to be considered a troublesome weed by many 
})eople, although in its place it is of great value. The white llowtT is 
rather inconspicuous and does not show up well against the light 
colored leaves. Aegopodium podograria is a small creeping plant with 
white margined leaves. 

Uses. The Goutwe(‘d makes a beautiful border for a bed of 
shrubs or flowc'rs, if it is not allowed to spread too fn^ely. It grows to 
best advantage when us(*d l.o cov(‘r waste ground or shady plac^es 
wluTe grass will not grow. It is w<‘ll used in the narrow strips of soil 
between the foundation wall and a sidewalk. 

Culture. It thrives in any kind of soil. 

Propagation. By simhIs, and division. 


Ajuga — Bugle (Carpenters>herb) 

For (Teeping ov(T th(' soil in shad(*d pla(*es th(‘ Bugle is (‘xcchent. 
''fwo sorts are conunonly catalogued. Ajuga replans rubra, Purpleh*af 
Bugle, has deep {lurplish-blue flowers and purplish leaves and is jiros- 
Irate in habit; A. genevensis, Geneva Bugle, is more upright in growth 
and bears flow(TS varying in color from dull red to white and bhn'. 
There is a vari(‘gated form of the Bugle in whkh the leaves are mottled 
with yellow. They llower in May. They somewhat resemble Prunella 
or Selfht'al. 

Use. It is an excellent carpet plant and is oft(;n used in ceme- 
terk's. When (flipped into form it serves as an excellent edging plant. 
Bockeries are often planted with the Ajuga, but the plants take pos- 
s(‘ssion of sudi spots. The plants will grow b(ui(*ath trees where a 
lawn is difficult to establish. 

Culture and Propagation. The plants, being of a sjireading 
habit, arc easily divided either in Spring or Fall. Seeds grow readily. 


Alyssum — Goldentuft, (Madwort), (Basket-of> 

gold), (Gold-dust), (Rockmadwort) 

The various Alyssuins haves been known for a long time as some of 
the best edging plants for borders of all kinds. They have been com- 
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bined with Darwin Tulips, with Rockcress (Arabis) and the False Wall- 
cress (Aubrietia), and also with shrubs, such as the Spiraeas and 
Hydrangeas. Just as soon as Winter is over, the Alyssum makes 
preparations to grow, and within a month it presents a mass of yellow 
flowers. It is in bloom from early Spring through June and grows from 
4 inches to 12 inches high. The Dwarf Goldentuft {Alyssum saxaiile 
compactum) is of a dwarf, shrubby nature with grayish-green leaves 
and dense heads of brilliant golden yellow flowers, and is one of the 
best yellow, low growing plants of early Spring. The variety A, 
citrinum is of a pale (;itron color and more refined. There is also a 
double form with yellow flowers. The Yellowhead Alyssum or M ad- 
wort {A. rosiratum) has golden-yellow flowers, grows about 12 indies 
high and blooms somewhat later than the others. 

Uses. The Alyssums are indispensable plants for the rock garden, 
especially where plants are needed to droop over the rocks. They 
are planted along sidewalks, in hanging baskets, and as groups or edges 
for the border. The annuals, being sweet-scented, arc also used for 
cutting purposes, and are good for Winter blooming. 

Culture. They are very easy to grow, requiring some limestone, 
a well-drained soil and a sunny situation. They spread rapidly and 
bloom very freely. 

Propagation. Seeds should be sown in August and wintered 
over in a light, airy position until large enough to be planted out, if 
good-sized plants are desired in the Spring. The double sorts cannot be 
grown from seeds and must be propagated from cuttings. The roots 
of the plant can also be dividend. 


Anchusa — Bugloss, (Alkanet) (Italian Borage) 
(Summer Forget-me-not) 

One of the colors which all amateur gardeners wish is a good, 
strong blue, one which does not fade easily but which holds its own. 
Anchusas when planted in large masses, appear as a misty sea of deep 
blue when in bloom. Although possessing nothing to recommend it as 
a cut flower, it is a tall growing blue perennial that is deserving of a 
place in every garden. The plants of Anchusa italica, Dropmore Va- 
riety, which is the commonest one grown, attains a height of 3 feet to 
5 feet, and blooms during June and July. J^he leaves are very large, 
heavy and hairy. The flowering branches are sent out in all directions 
from the plant and bear large, loose clusters of giant Forget-me-nots 
of soft turquoise blue. Many have a white eye. The blooming season 
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can be easily lengthened by cutting down the taller sprays when the 
flowers begin to fade. This will cause smaller spikes to appear which 
will continue blooming through September. They are of such beauty 
and are so attractive in early Spring when so few blue flowers are in 
sight, that they have proven very popular. The bees also delight in 
visiting them. 

Uses. Anchusas have proven an invaluable plant for the border, 
and are used in woodlands to a certain extent. A. myosoiidiflora, the 
Siberian Bugloss, is a dwarf variety bearing small flowers and is used 
effectively in rock gardens, especially in shady nooks, where it blooms 
all Summer. 

Culture. Any good garden soil, plenty of sunshine, and a well- 
drained situation suit them. Most of the plants become fully estab- 
lished during the second or third year. They are moisture-loving 
plants and should be given copious soakings of water during dry 
spells. The plants should be staked during the flowering season. 

Propagation. Seeds and division of the plant. Anchusas self- 
sow very readily. The roots are very juicy and brittle so that when 
the plants are dug, they are frequently broken. Each root allowed to 
remain in the soil will produce a new plant, a trait considered to be 
objectionable to many persons. 


Anemone — ( W indflo wer ) 

There are many kinds of Anemones found growing in the cul- 
tivated gardens, as well as in the wild of our woods. Some are among 
the first flowers to bloom along the river banks in the Spring and some 
bloom even after the early frosts of Autumn have come. All thrive 
under cool conditions and in many cases the ground should be covered 
with leafmold to keep it cool. The early blooming varieties such as 
the European Pasqueflower {Anemone pulsaiilla) grow about 9 inches 
high and the purplish flowers are borne in profusion during April. The 
Pasqueflower is followed by seed pods covered with silky hairs which 
stay on the plant for a considerable time. But of all the Windflowers 
the Japanese Anemone {A, japonica) is the largest and the best one to 
grow for our gardens. They begin blooming early in Fall and last 
until freezing weather cuts them down when only the Cosmos, Dahlias 
and Chrysanthemums are left. The flowers arc pure white, light and 
dark pink; they grow from 2 feet to 3 feet tall. They seem to thrive 
best when planted in front of shrubbery, (ivergreens or walls facing the 
south where they are protected from the northern winds. Japanese 
Anemones have a leathery foliage which is dark green on the surface 
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and green on the underside. The flower spikes grow straight 
and (‘red from the center of the plant and hear many large, saucer- 
shaped flowers with a large center of yellow pollen mass(‘s. The good 
varieties are: Whirlwind, white; Queen Charlotte, pink; Geante des 
Blanches, white, and Kriemhilde, rose. There are also rosy-reds and 
crimsons. A. fmpe/im.si.9 resembh's the A. japonica but is smaller and 
bears rose-colored flowers in early Autumn. 

Uses. Anemones are charming when used as cut flowers espe- 
cially when combined with the fine ferns or Asparagus plumosus. The 
dwarf varieties which bloom in the Spring are used in rock gardens, 
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while the others are used in borders. The Japanese Anemones bloom 
at a time when flowers are scarce and with slight protection from the 
early frosts, they will bloom two or three weeks after many other 
plants are killed. 

Culture. All Anemones like a rich, moist soil, one which is well 
drained in Winter. The early dwarf varieties will thrive in shady 
places, but the Japanese Windflowers need sunshine but not in the open. 
They like lots of water and should be thoroughly soaked with water 
during a dry season. They need some Winter protection, such as a good 
covering of leaves. If the plants are moved, it should be in the Spring, 
hut it is best to let them grow undisturbed in the border for a number 
of years. The ground should be worked deeply and well manured. 

Propagation. The seed should be sown in the Spring and the 
plants spaced at 18 inches apart. The best method is to divide the 
roots in the early Spring. Save even the smallest roots when the plant 
is dug, because if they are cut into 2-inch lengths and placed in a sandy 
soil they will produce little plants. When well started these new plants 
may be placed in their permanent quarters. 


Anthemis — Camomile ( Golden-marguerite) 

This hardy Camomile is a sturdy, very easily grown plant. It 
is about 1 foot or 1 feet high, very bushy, with finely cut foliage some- 
what resembling the Pyre thrums, and bears Daisy like, yellow flowers 
in great profusion from June until Fall. The colors range from purest 
white to a rich yellow. Anthemis iincioria kelwayi is the best one for 
gardens because it has a particularly long-flowering season. Its flowers 
are yellow. A. moniana, a form of A, tincloriat has creamy white 
flowers. 

Uses. The Camomiles are splendid when jJanted in masses and 
are most excellent for hot, dry places. Some of the dwarf forms are 
used in rockwork. They are used for cut flowers to a great extent. 

Culture. These flowers will grow in almost any kind of soil; in 
fact, they will succeed in the poorest clay soil. They like a sunny 
location, although they will bloom in partial shade. The plants should 
be divided often as they grow and spread very rapidly. It must be 
frankly admitted that they are apt to overrun a small garden. 

Propagation. They are easily grown from seed or by division 
of the roots. 
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Aquilegia — Columbine 



Doth the rock burst into bloom 
So the bees seek its perfume P 
Is there somewhere in its breast 
A spirit roving without rest 
That doth fabricate 
This wall of slate 
Into forms so complicate 
That but a breath 
Would bring death 
They are so frail, 

So thinly frail? 

Ah, the wonder that has run 
That some sweet alchemy has 
won — 

Kissed together stone and sun! 
O Columbine, the world is 
thinel 

— L. H. Bailey. 


The names of this flower are interesting to the garden lover with 
imagination. It is called Columbine, some say, because the flowers 
appear like the cap of a court jester; others have suggested that the 
spurs of the flowers cause them to appear like a ring of doves {Colombo) 
about a dish. And its name Aquilegia, is it from agui legus, to draw 
water, or from aquila^ an eagle ? Both derivations would be apt, for 
the Aquilegia appears to draw water from the rocks upon which it 
grows in the wild and the shape of the flower suggests the talons of 
an eagle. 

Species. American Columbine {Aquilegia canadensis). This is 
the common species native to the eastern states. The flowers are red 
and yellow, and the spurs are medium short. It increases rapidly by 
self-sowing its seeds. 

Colorado or Rocky Mountain Columbine {A. caerulea). A most 
beautiful sort which in its wild form has white petals and usually 
white sepals and long blue spurs. It is a native of the Western States 
and is found at elevations of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet. As a parent 
it has produced many excellent white, pink and blue varieties. 

Golden Columbine {A, chrysantha), A yellow sort with long spurs, 
blooming somewhat later than the other sorts. It has been much used 
as a parent for long-spurred hybrids. 
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European Columbine (A. vulgaris). This is a European species 
with bright lilac flowers, although its white form, Munstead White or 
nivea is most commonly grown. It is a dwarf sort, feet tall and 
with stout, curved spurs. This variety has the best foliage of any 
Columbine. 

Uses. Most species are excellent for the rock garden, as well as 
for the herbaceous border, where they make clumps sometimes 2 feet 
in diameter. It is difficult to arrange Columbines as cut flowers, they 
seem to strangle each other. When a truly exquisite effect is desired, 
cut a single truss of bloom and place it in a vase by itself. 

Culture and Propagation. Aquilegias bloom in from 12 to 15 
months from seed; in other words, they rarely or never bloom the first 
year when the seed is sown in the open border. When sown in August 
of one year they will bloom nicely the next year. The seedlings prefer 
a warm, sandy soil. The addition of leafmold to heavy clay soils is 
preferable to using manure. 

The seed sometimes germinates irregularly. The plants make little 
growth during the hot Summer from Spring-sown seed. Large plants 
may be divided in September. 

It might be advisable for the amateur gardener to buy plants of 
the various sorts which, if planted together, will cross to form many 
hybrids. On the other hand, if one wishes to keep them pure, he should 
not plant the various sorts together. 

Most Columbines do well in the sun but will stand some shade. 


Arabis — Rockcress (Wallcress) 

The Rockcress is a small, white, four-petaled flower and its masses 
of snowy bloom early in the Spring contrast beautifully with the Dwarf 
Goldentuft {Alyssum saxatile compactum) and the blue False-wallcress 
{Auhretia). It blooms very soon after the snow disappears and 
the flowers are so numerous that when a plant is in bloom, 

no foliage is visible. The foliage is gray and the plant attains 

a height of 6 inches. It is of a spreading nature and the stems 
form a dense mat about a foot across [which blooms con- 
tinuously from very early Spring through May. Arabis alpina 

is the commonest, form grown but A. alhida is a better 

bloomer. Both have white flowers. There is a soft pink sort (A. 
auhrietwides) which sometimes winterkills. 
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Uses. It is a 
splendid rock garden 
plant, growing where 
it will droop over 
the rocks. In bor- 
ders it should be used 
to cover bare spots. 
The flowers are sweet- 
scented and are valu- 
able for cutting pur- 
poses. It is a neat 
plant wherever grown. 

Culture. Any 
good garden soil will 
do, provided it is 
loose and open. Ara- 
bis is a drought-ro 
sistant plant, does 
not need much water, 
but requinjs lots of 
sun and heat. After 
blooming the plants 
should be cut back 
thus causing them to 
branch freely and 
form better plants 
for the next year’s bloom. A. auhrietioides is best wintered in a cold- 
frame. 

Propagation. Boekeress is propagated by seeds or by dividing 
the plants or by rooting cuttings of the trailing shoots in late Spring. 

Artemisia — ^Wormwood, Mug wort, Southernwood, 
(Mountain-fringe), (Old-man), (Old-woman) 
(Lads-love) 

This group of plants, as a whole, is not generally valued for its 
flowers, but all have very ornamental foliage. The Sagebrush is really 
an Artemisia (A. tridentaia). The plants are almost as hardy as Oaks 



Arabia or Rockcress. Masses of white flowers in a 
rockery or border are attractive 
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yet are very attractive when in bloom from August until frost-time. 
The flowers are borne on long, graceful stems, divided like a plume, 
and are either light creamy or yellowish-white in color. The foliage is 
very finely cut and varies from light gray to dark green. 


Species. Almond- or Hawthorn-scented Mugwort, A, vulgaris 
lactiflora, is one of the good sorts which grows 5 feet high. Its fragrant 
flowers are greenish white, produced in late Suiimier and combine well 
with Goldenglow, Buddlcia, Hardy Asters, Boltonia, Helianthus and 
many other of the taller Fall blooming perennials. 

Southernwood, Old-man (A, ahroianum) is one of the old-fashioned 
border plants. It has yellowish-white flowers and is usually grown for 
its handsome dark green, pleasant scented leaves. 


Beach W., Old- 
woman (A.sielleriana) 
is of creeping habit 
with silvery white 
foliage and is one of 
the showiest of this 
type of border plants. 
It grows rapidly and 
soon covers a large 
space. 

Cudweed W. (A. 
piirshiana) grows 
about 1/4 feet high 
and has white foliage. 

Another white 
foliage sort has gained 
considerable promi- 
nence of late; it is 
known as A. moniana 
(Piedmont Worm- 
wood). It grows 2 to 
3 feet tall and may 
be dried to be used as 
an everlasting. 

Uses. Old-woman 
is much used for car- 
peting beds or bor- 
ders. It is good also 
for the rock garden. 
The taller plants are 



Artemisia lactiflora sprays. A tall perennial which 
does not need a stake 
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used to lill in the shrubbery or as backgrounds or hedges for the 
lower growing flowers. The foliage and flowers are sweetly scented 
and adapt themselves well to pot culture and as such are as deco- 
rative as many of the Acacias which are prized so much. The blooms 
also make attractive cut flowers and last well. 

Culture. Artemisias, especially A. v, ladiflorat like soil which is 
moist, and it must be rather rich in order to produce good blooms. 
Free watering and soapsuds have been found to agree with them. They 
like sim. 

Propagation. They may be grown from seeds, but are usually 
propagated by division or by cuttings. 


Asclepias — Milkweed, Butterfly weed, ( Pleurisy- 
root), (Swallow- wort) 

The common Milkweeds are members of this genus of plants. 
Asclepias tuherosa, the Butterflyweed, is one of the showiest and most 
beautiful of our native plants. The beautiful, flat-topped clusters of 


bright orange-red flowers are followed 



by long, curious pods containing 
numerous white, feathery 
seeds. In the wild state the 
flowers bloom in August, but 
the flowering season is pro- 
longed if the plants are given 
good cultivation. The Swamp 
Milkweed (A. incarnaia) is 
splendid for boggy gardens. It 
has narrower leaves and clearer 
pink flowers than the Common 
Milkweed (A. syriaca). 

Uses. The Butterflyweed 
is nice for sunny spots in the 
rockery or border. When 
found wild they are blooming 
when many of the surrounding 
plants are dried up. 

Culture. These plants 
are long-lived and capable of 
taking care of themselves with- 
out any attention. They freeze 
out in heavy soil and therefore 
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should have sandy, well-drained soil in full sunlight. The Asclepias is a 
deep rooting plant and dislikes removal very much. One should be 
careful that it has completed its growth and every root should be saved, 
if the plants are to be transplanted from one place to another. Trans- 
planting is usually considered difficult, but many persons have reported 
success if the hole is filled with sand. 

Propagation. Raising them from seeds is the most certain 
method of propagation. Sow only a few seeds in a pot of rather firm 
soil, and allow the young plants, which grow slowly, to remain in these 
pots for at least a year before setting them out. 

Asperula — ^Woodruff, (Waldmeister), 
(Squinancywort) 

Sweet Woodruff (Asperula odorata) is a small growing, graceful, 
sweet-scented herb. It has small, white flowers and deep green, whorled 
foliage. The flowers and leaves when dried have an odor like new hay 
and when laid among clothes, perfume them and keep away insects, 
ft grows from 6 inches to 8 inches high and the small flowers appearing 
among the foliage make an exceedingly pretty picture, inasmuch as the 
foliage itself is very attractive. This perennial resembles the Galium 
or Bedstraw, of the woods. 

Uses. Sweet Woodruff is fine for cutting purposes, and is used 
v/ith varieties of the English Ivy for a ground covering among shrubs 
and under trees. Dried leaves have a very agreeable aromatic odor. 

Culture. It will succeed when planted in clutaps if given a 
partially shaded position. 

Propagation. It is propagated by division, inasmuch as it has 
long underground stems, and increases rapidly. The seeds germinate 
slowly. 


Asphodeline — acobs-rod 

The classic Asphodel is rarely seen in gardens although its interest- 
ing tall and stately spikes of yellow and white flowers are of interest to 
garden lovers. The Asphodels are variously cataloged as Asphodeline 
and Asphodelus; the former genus is erect and has leafy stems, the latter 
is stemless. In Asphodeline lutea the flowers are sweet-scented and 
yellow, the stems are 3 feet to 4 feet tall. The plants bloom in June. 
In Bailey’s “Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture” we read that this 
is the plant mentioned by Homer which grows in the meadows of the 
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dead, where tlie heroes gathered in Hades. In Greece it is wild and is 
always associated with waste places and the dead. To us it has no 
such associations. 

Although the name King Spear, is often used for this plant, it is 
not in good standing, inasmuch as the Desertcandle or Kremurus is also 
called by that name. 

CuLTiTRK. The Asphodels are excellent border plants, where they 
may be grown in partial shade or sun. They are suited to most garden 
soils. 

Propagation. The plants are readily divided in Spring or Fall. 
Seed is advertised in some catalogs. 


Aster — Hardy Aster (Michaelmas-daisy) 

The American who reads English books about gardens is thrilled 
by the love of the British for Michaelmas Daisies. He immediately 
hunts his own roadsidt's and delves into catalogs to acquire some of 
these lovely flowers. For the Wild Asters are truly lovely and are 
an asset to any garden, many of which bloom at a s(‘ason when tht^ 
other flowers arc failing and the roadsides are parched after our usual 
Summer droughts. It is a r(*fle(ttion upon our appreciation of our own 
native flora to read that there are many selected varieties of Asters, 
most of whk’h have been produced abroad. In the following table will 
be found an amph^ assortment of the commoner Asters, all of which 
may be grown : 

ACRis NANUS. 1 - 1 3 ^ feet. Lavender-blue. Aug.-Sept. Good dwarf. 

Advance. 4 feet. Lavender. Sept. Free flowering. 

Ai.piNiJS. % fool. Purplish-blue and white. May-June. Rockery or 
front of border; very early. 

AMEixus (Italian A.) 2 feet. Rich violet. Aug.-Sept. 

AMETHYSTiNos. 4-.5 feet. Ainethysl-blue. Oct. Mass of small flowers. 

Beauty of Golwaix. 3-4 feet. Ageratum-blue. Sept. One of best 
double. 

Climax. 5 feet. Lavender-blue. Sept.-Oct. A superb form of A. 
novibelgi. 

coRDiFOLius (Blue Wood A. or Heartleaf A.) 1 foot. Light lilac. 

Sept. A (jommon wild sort. 

ERiGoiDKs (Heath A.) 2 feet. White. Sept. Small leaves common. 

Wild. 

Feltham Blue. 2J/^ feet. Blue. Aug.-Sept. One of best. 

GRANDIFLORUS. 2-2}^ feet. Bluish-violet. Oct.-Nov. Late; a large 
flower. 

LAEVis (Smooth A.) 4 feet. Lilaolavcnder. Oct. Neat habit, 

graceful. 

Lil Fardell. 4-5 feet. Mauve. Sept. Showy, form of novae-angliae. 
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MAGROPHYLLUS (Bigleaf A.) . 4 feet. Lavender-violet. Sept. Dry, 
shady places. 

Mauve Cushion, feet. Mauve. Especially good. Late. 

MULTiFLORUS (Wreath A.) 2 feet. White, small. Oct.-Nov. Late 

NOVAE-ANGLiAE (New England A.) 3-5 feet. Purple; also a rosy va- 

riety. Sept. -Oct.. Common, showy wild sort. 

NoviBELGi (N. Y. Aster). 1-3 feet. Blue. Sept.-Oct. Climax and 
St. Egwyn are forms of this. 

PTARMicoiDES. feet. White. Aug. Stiff stems for cut flower. 

St. Egwyn. 23^-3 feet. Pink. Sept.-Oct. One of best. 

SUBGAERULEUS. feet. Bluish-violet. May- June. Large flowers. 

Protect plants. 

TATARicus (Tatarian A.) 5-6 feet. Violet-blue. Oct. The latest 

sort; one of tallest. 



Wild Asters. A Fall^ garden without them is incomplete 
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Uses. To see the various sorts of Asters is to suggest a hundred 
uses for them: tall sorts as backgrounds for lower perennials; tall 
sorts in front of evergreens; tall sorts for woodlands and roadsides; 
tall sorts for screening fences, ditches; shorter species for bringing a 
spot of color into the Fall perennial border; all species for cutting and 
useful for large vases in the home, church or social gathering. 

Culture. No culture is necessary. Plant them and if given extra 
food and water they repay us; if not they bloom beautifully to shame 
us for our neglect. Of course, in the garden where neatness is necessary, 
we do stake the tall sorts. They seem to grow well either in full sun 
or partial shade. 

Propagation. Cut up the clumps as often as you think of it. 
They multiply rapidly and one always has a few plants to give to a 
friend. 

Aubrietia — (Purple-rockcress) » (False-wallcress) 

Early in the Spring our eyes search for color in the garden. We 
grow the Rockcress (Arabis) for white, Goldentuft for yellow and 
Aubrietia for purple, rose and lavender. But as a matter of fact, few 
persons have grown the Aubrietias because they have not known of 
them although the catalogs list the plants. 

Uses. They are useful in the front line of a well-drained perennial 
border or for the rock garden as well as dry walls or between stones 
of random flagging. 

Culture. They prefer the lighter soils, being less hardy than 
Arabis, and full sun. Transplant in Fall or earliest Spring, for at other 
times they are impatient of being moved. 

Propagation. Divide the plants in the Fall. If seed is obtain- 
able, they may be easily started from seed. Cuttings may be taken in 
the early Fall. 

Baptisia — ^Wild-indigo (False-indigo) 

The Wild-indigo is a strong growing plant with yellow, white 
and dark blue flowers which somewhat resemble the Lupine, being pea- 
shaped. The flowers grow on a spike about 6 inches long. False-indigo 
(B. australis) grows about 8 feet high, has dark blue flowers and dark 
bluish-green leaves cut very deeply to form three oval leaflets. Yellow 
Wild-indigo (B. iinctoria) has short leaves and bright yellow flowers. 
It grows from 2 feet to 4 feet high. These plants bl(X)m from May 
through July. 
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Uses. These are very striking plants for the border because of 
the excellent spikes of blue or yellow color. They are also good in the 
wild garden. Where Lupines are not successful, the Baptisia thrives 
excellently. 

Culture. Baptisias should be planted in full sunlight, otherwise 
they prove to be shy in blooming. They will stand dry, sandy soils. 

Propagation. They are usually propagated from seeds and 
division of the plants which are very woody at the crown. The seeds 
should be sown as soon as they are gathered and wintered over in the 
coldframe, where they will germinate the following Spring. The plants 
grow very slowly when young and are generally considered difficult 
to transplant. 


Beilis — English Daisy (Herb-margaret) 

The Daisy of Europe is the one of which we speak here. Who has 
not read the words of Burns and Wordsworth, and having read, who 
has not admired these charming button-like flowers the more? Let 
us read again several stanzas of Burns: 

TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 
On turning one down with the plow. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tippe’d flower, 

Thou’s met me in an e>^ hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure* 

Thy slender stem; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Gauld blew the bitter biting north 

Upon thy early, humble birth, 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted f forth 
Amid the storm. 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

♦Stoure — means dust. 

t Glinted — means peeped. 

With the Tulips in the early days of Spring the English Daisy 
{Beilis perennis) starts to produce its single or double white, pink, rose 
and red flowers upon its low plants, which seldom grow over 3 inches 
tall. Although they bloom quickly in the Spring, the finest flowers are 
produced in the FeJl when it is cooler. 
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Leftf Wild-indigo or Baptisia, a blue, pea-shaped flower of May; right, English 
Daisy or Beilis, cheery edging plants 


Uses. They arc combin^’d with Pansi(*s and Forget- nu'-nots and 
are also used as a ground cover for Hyacinths, Tulips, and oth(*r bulbs, 
either in the rock garden, as an edging for borders, or in the early 
window boxes. 

Culture. 'J'he hot weather is very severe on the English Daisic*s. 
They should be planted 6 inches apart each way in cool soil. Th(»y 
should be protected in the Winter and if they are kept in coldfrani(*s, 
will bloom during the Winter as do Pansies and Violets. 

Propagation. The finer English Daisies are propagated by 
division in the Fall. They grow easily from seed which should be sown 
in August in coldfranu^s, where they should be kept during the Winter. 


Bocconia — Plumepoppy (Tree-celandine) 

The Plumepoppy {Bocconia cordaia) is perhaps one of the most 
imposing plants of the hardy border, for it grows from 6 feet to 10 feet 
high. In general aspect the plant is grayish-green in color with very 
large and deeply cut leaves. The flowers arc not very conspicuous 
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but form huge plumes of feathery, small, creamy white blooms. Other 
varieties have leaves which are silvery under the surface and small 
white flowers which are red when in bud. The flowering season of the 
Bocconias is during the Summer months, July and August, but the 
plumes remain attractive until cut by frost. 



Plumepoppy or Booconia well planted 
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Uses. The silvery foliage counts as white in the garden; hence, 
the Plumepoppy can be used where white clumps are needed. It seems 
adapted to wet places, is good as a specimen plant, and is excellent for 
for the rear of borders, or to plant in front of tall shrubbery. It can 
also be used for centers of beds of flowers. 

Culture. The Plumepoppy requires lots of sunlight and a rich 
soil seems to promote the production of large specimen clumps, but 
they will grow in any good soil. 

Propagation. Bocconia plants grow easily from seed and attain 
a height of 3 feet to 4 feet the first year. They may be divided and 
should be confined, because the plants sucker very badly and will 
soon spread throughout the garden. 


Boltonia (False-starwort) 

The Boltonias bloom at the same time and resemble some of the 
hardy Asters of the garden and woodland. The leaves are long and 
grayish and in these characteristics are roughly distinguished from the 
perennial Aster, or Michaelmas-daisics. 

The catalogs commonly list three sorts: J5. asleroides, a tall, white 
sort growing 4 feet to 5 feet tall, blooming in August and September; 
B, latisquama, which is similar to the former sort but with pinkish 
lavender flowers; andB. latisquama nana which grows only 2 feet tall. 
The colors are not strictly the distinguishing characteristics, but as 
the catalogs usually agree, we shall pass on to add that the flowers of 
B, latisquama are generally larger than those of the first species. 

Uses. The Boltonias, because of their great height, are highly 
desirable in large perennial borders because the plants literally bear 
thousands of starlike flowers. They serve excellently as cut flowers. 

Culture. The plants are of the simplest culture, taking care 
of themselves when established. Sometimes when the soil is rich, 
they grow a bit too tall for their strength. Their appearance is then 
improved by staking. 

Propagation. The seeds usually grow successfully, but the plants 
are readily divided into pieces in the Spring. Frequent division is 
advisable, as the plants reproduce rapidly. 
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Cactus, Hardy — Opuntia, Echinocactus 

The Cacti, as everyone knows, are plants with thick, fleshy stems 
covered with spines, for usually there are no leaves. The Opuntias 
which are perhaps the most common ones grown in the northern states, 
have large and flat branches. They have many colored spines and 
exquisite flowers. The spines are black, brown, purple, yellow or straw 
colored and white, while the flowers are pale pink and yellow. The 
Comanche Pricklypear (0. camanchica) has large yellow flowers and 
purple fruit. The Snowball or Hedgehog Cactus {Pediocdcius^ Echinih 
cactus simpsoni) is very small and grows into a globe with pale pink 
flowers. Other hardy Opuntias are 0. vulgaris, 0. phaeacantha, 0. 
polyacantha, 0. arenaria and 0. rafinesqui. 

Uses. The hardy Cacti are used mostly in the rock gardens, 
although many of them are used in the borders and in dry, rocky places. 

Culture. Cacti require a light, open and porous soil, containing 
lots of leafmold, loam and sand. There should also be enough lime 
present to keep the soil from souring. They need water in the Summer 
but not during the Winter. Plant them in full sun. 

Propagation. They are propagated by seeds and cuttings taken 
from the old wood rather than using the soft stems. 

Callirhoe — Poppy-mallow 

The Poppy-mallow has long, trailing stems with many saucer- 
shaped or Poppy-shaped flowers. These flowers are borne in the axils 
of the leaves and vary in color from rosy crimson to cherry red and rose, 
with white centers. Callirhoe involucraia is the mo^ usebil species and 
blooms all during the Summer and early Fall. The leaves are five- to 
seven-lobed and hairy. Height 6 inches to 8 inches. 

Uses. The Poppy-mallow is good for small borders, for the rock 
garden or any place with absolute drainage. It is excellent planted 
at the top of a bank or wall. It is also successful in seashore gardens. 

Culture. It is of easiest culture, growing rapidly during the 
Summer months. It thrives in sunny, dry, sandy positions, where the 
roots penetrate to a great depth. 

Propagation. These plants exhaust themselves easily and should 
be renewed often. They often behave as biennials. They are propa- 
gated by seeds and cuttings. 
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Campanula — Bellflower, Canterbury-bells, Ram- 
pion. Harebell, (Peachbell), (Bluebell) 

Inhere is hardly a group of 
flowers which possesses such 
rare beauty as does the large 
genus of Campanulas. There 
are many sorts, some growing 
2 inches high and some from 
4 feet to 6 feet high, but all 
have more or less bell-shaped 
flowers in lovely colors: white, 
clear pink, blue, rose, purplish- 
rose, violet-blue and lavender. 
All of them are desirable and 
seem to just fit in their various 
places from the formal bordt;r 
to the rocky ledges of the 
woods. Most of them bloom 
during June and July. 

The Canterbury -bells (Cam- 
panula medium) and its Cup- 
and-saucer variety (C. caly- 
canthema) arc perhaps the 
most showy and most satisfac- 
tory of the whole group. The flowers are very large, in lovely white, 
pink, blue and deep purple. The stalks of bloom are about 2 feet tall 
and they are very effective when planted with the early blooming 
varieties of Phlox. 

The Peachlcaf Bellflower (C. persicifolia) grows from 2 feet to 
3 feet high and its flowers, in blue or white, are more shallow than 
bell-shaped. It has narrow leaves and is very graceful. Of this species, 
moerheimi is the best white; some sorts are double. Tclham Beauty is 
a larger-flowered blue variety. 

The Chinaney Bellflower (C. pyramidalis) is the tallest one. It 
sends up long stalks of porcelain-blue and clear white flowers in August 
and continues blooming for six weeks. When in full bloom, the plant 
seems to form a perfect pyramid. 

Of the dwarfer varieties, which are beautiful and useful in rock 
gardening, the Carpathian Bellflower (C. carpaiica) is probably the most 
popular. It grows in dense tufts, not exceeding 8 inches in width, and 
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is covered with clear blue flowers borne on wiry stems. Unlike the 
Canterbury-bells, this sort is perennial. 

The Scotch Harebell, the Bluebell of literature, is the C. rotundU 
folia. It is an attractive flower having most dainty little bells of blue 
which appear during late Spring. This sort is found wild in many of 
the hills and mountains of our country and possesses a sort of unexcelled 
daintiness. 


Campanula lactijlora^ a wliite 
Bellflower and its blue variety is a 
good one. Small bells are produced 
upon erect stems for a long period. 
It has broad, wrinkled leaves. 

Uses. The uses are almost as 
varied as the nmnerous forms. The 
dwarfer varieties are especially suitt‘d 
for small borders, for baskets and 
the rock garden. The tall ones, 
especially the Chimney Bellflower, 
are adaptable for pot culture or as 
specimen plants and make a beautiful 
decoration for the terrace or porch. 
The other varieties are excellent 
in the border or to use as cut 
flowers 

Culture. Campanulas should 
be given full sunlight and should 
not be crowded in the beds. The 
taller varieties need staking to pre- 
vent injury from the high winds. 
They like a good, rich soil, and in 
the Spring a little fine manure and 
some bonemeal should be dug around 
each plant. Most of the varieties, 
especially the taller ones, need 
Winter protection, for if allowed to 
stand naturally, the heavy snows 
will flatten the crown of leaves to 
the ground, causing it to decay. 




Showing how the Peachleaf 
Bellflower doubles its 
petalave 
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Uvper Uft^ Poppy-mallow or Callirhoj^ spreading Its mat of color over the soil 
all Summeri lower left. Turtlehead or Chelone, a wild flower to introduce to the 
garden} upper right. Clematis, a blue sort which does not produce a vine} lower 
right, Carpathian Harebellt a Beliflower of use for edginsr 
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Forest leaves should be packed between the plants, holding the leaves 
of the Campanula together with one hand. Evergreen boughs, straw 
or hay will serve for the dwarfer ones. In many climates it is best to 
keep the plants in a coldframe for the Winter. If the flowers are cut 
immediately upon fading, the blooming season can be prolonged for 
several weeks. 

Propagation. Most of the Campanulas are biennials. For this 
reason seed must be sown each year in order to have plants which will 
bloom the next year. A mistake, commonly made, is in sowing the 
seed too late. It should be sown any time from May until August, 
according to the variety, in rich soil which has been carefully prepared, 
and it should be watered daily. The plants should be hardened gradu> 
ally, after they have been wintered over in coldframes, and can be 
removed to the open ground in May. The rows should be IS inches 
apart, with an almost equal amount of space between the plants. 
Campanulas are also propagated by cuttings and division. 


Cassia — ^Wild (American) (Indian) Senna 

A bold perennial for large masses. Cassia marilandica is an at- 
tractive addition to the large perennial border. The flowers are pea- 
like, yellow, with a dark center and are borne in large clusters. The 
leaves are locust-like; that is, they are finely divided. The plants grow 
4 feet to 8 feet tall and bloom in August and September. 

Uses. Large masses planted among shrubbery or in a wide peren- 
nial border are attractive. It may even be used as a hedge, for the 
plants are rather woody. 

Culture. Give the plants sun, and if a moist soil is available, 
they will be at home in it. 

Propagation. Cassias produce a large quantity of seed which 
grows readily if sown as soon as ripe. The woody clumps may be 
divided with a hatchet. 


Centaurea — ^Knapweed, Cornflower, Mountain- 
bluet (Hardheads) 

The Centaureas are some of the most graceful flowers to grow in 
any garden. The flower heads are like showy, ragged thistle blooms of 
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bright red, deep purple, golden yellow and blue. They grow from 2 feet 
to feet tall and bloom during the Spring and Summer months. 

Species. The Mountain-bluet (C. moniana) has numerous deep 
blue, rose or white flowers somewhat resembling the annual Cornflower 
and grows feet tall. Prized because of its early bloom. 

The Persian Gentaurea (C. dealhata) has flowers which are lilac- 
pink to white in the center, or a bright red. The leaves are deeply lobed. 
This species seems to attract the birds when the seed is ripe, thus 
making it hard to save the seed. 

The Globe or Golden Gentaurea (Gentaurea macrocephala) is per- 
haps the showiest of all because the thistlelike, golden yellow flower 
heads are very large. The plant itself is an erect and somewhat spindly 
grower because the stems are so stiff. 

C. bahylonica is a whitish perennial with yellow flowers which 
grows at least 3 feet tall. 

Several of the species are known as Dusty-millers; the foliage is 
white throughout the Summer. C. cineraria (cataloged as candidissima) 
has less divided leaves than the other common species, C. gymnocarpa, 
but the leaves are usually whiter. 

Uses. Gentaureas are used for the perennial border, for pots, 
baskets and the rock garden. Most of these plants produce long- 
stemmed and lasting flowers which are admirable for cutting. 

The Dusty-millers have a real place in the garden for there is no 
contrast so channing as that between the bright colors of most peren- 
nials and the gray or whitish leaves of these plants. They may be 
clipped low as edging plants. 

Culture. Gentaureas arc of very easy culture. They bloom 
best when planted in an open, sunny position, with any good garden 
soil. Clip back the Dusty-millers to keep them at the desired height 
and form. The blooms are not valuable. 

Propagation. They are propagated from seeds, although some 
of the sorts may be readily divided. The DusW-millers are increased 
both by seeds and cuttings. C. moniana spreads so rapidly by under- 
ground stems as to become too abundant unless kept in check. 


Cerastium — Snow-in-summer (Mouse-ear 
Chickweed) (Snowplant) 

Snow-in-summer is surely a very descriptive name for this low 
growing, white-flowered and silvery-foliaged plant. There are myriads 
of small white flowers produced in June forming a dense mat of growth. 
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Ceraslium iomentosum is the common species and grows about 6 inches 
high. C. biebersleini is very similar but grows a little taller and has 
larger flowers and is less gray. C. arvense is a green-leaved species and 
stands the hot Summers better than the other two. For the rockery 
this latter sort spreads too rampantly. 

Uses. These plants are invaluable for the rockery or as an 
edging for beds and borders. They are also excellent to plant in dry, 
sunny places as a carpet covering for graves or steep banks. The leaves 
arc as valuable as the flower, as if one prefers to keep the compact 
appearance of the plants, it is wise to remove the flower buds. 

Cui^TURE. The plants are very easily grown in any soil. 

Propagation. They are propagated by seeds, cuttings or divi- 
sions of the plant. The plant should be divid(Hl very early in the 
season, either with or without roots, and planted deeply in well firmed 
soil which should be kept moist until roots have formed. 


Ceratostigma — Plumbago (Lead wort) 


Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, 
very late blooming small border 
in bloom from July until freez- 
ing weather in the Winter, it 
is very much valued at the 
time of the year when most 
other border plants have 
linished blooming. The Lar- 
[)ente Plumbago grows about 
10 inches or 12 inches high 
and forms a round, ball-like 
mass of dark green, glossy 
foliage which in the Fall 
months is covered with trusses 
of lovely cobalt-blue flowers 
on wiry stems, which last for 
a long time. 

Uses. Plumbago hrpentae 
is especially useful as a rock 
garden plant because the foli- 
age turns a reddish-bronze in 
Autumn and lasts so long 


Plumbago larpentae, is one of the 
nts. Because it is so persistently 



Ceratostigma or Plumbago, one of the 
best late blue edging plants 
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that, with the deep, glossy green foliage of early Spring, it makes 
a good all-the-year-round plant. This perennial is also used in borders 
and as an edging plant. 

Culture. In the colder regions the plants need protection during 
the Winter, unless they are planted in well-drained rockeries. The 
plants may be taken from the ground and placed in coldframes. They 
grow well in sunny places and in any good garden soil. 

Propagation. The plants are usually propagated by dividing 
the roots in Spring. 

Chelone — ^Turtlehead (Shellflower), 
(Snakehead) 

The Chelone is sometimes confused with the Beardedtongue 
(Pentstemon), to which it is closely related. It is a late Summer 
plant, coming into bloom about the middle of August and lasting for 
six or seven weeks. The White Turtlehead or Shellflower {Chelone 
glabra) is a native and has clusters of flowers of a light creamy white. 
The plants grow about S feet tall. The Pink Turtlehead (C. lyoni) has 
rose-purple flowers which grow from a mass of deep green leaves. The 
flowers of Chelone are inflated and long, tube-shaped, somewhat 
resembling the Snapdragon but flatter. 

Uses. Because of their season of bloom and their rather attrac- 
tive colors, they make good plants for the border, or to plant along 
streams. S. N. Baxter suggests the Shasta Daisy as an effective fore- 
ground companion plant. 

Culture. Chelones thrive best in moist or swampy places, in 
half shade. They are easy of culture. At blooming time, they should 
be fertilized or mulched deeply in order to conserve the moisture. 

Propagation. They are propagated from seeds, cuttings or divi- 
sions of the roots made in the Spring. 

Chrysanthemums, Hardy 

October and November are the months which marshal in the 
Chrysanthemums and if these months be cold and rainy, the flowers 
do not develop well, but if the days are warm and the nights frosty, 
but not freezing, these flowers are in the height of their glory. 

**A]1 throueh the budding Springtime, 

All through the Summer’s heat, 

All through the Autumn’s glory. 

They hide their blossoms sweet.” 
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There are four sorts of Chrysanthemums grown in gardens. The 
first sort is discussed on page 91 under Daisies; the second sort includes 
such varieties as Lillian Doty, both pink and white; Garza, a tubular- 
petaled white; Mrs. W. E. Buckingham, a single pink, fragrant, and 
Alice Howell, a single burnt orange, very reliable. These are all florist 
varieties blooming very late in October and often touched by frost. 
These and still later varieties are a bit discouraging inasmuch as they 
bloom properly only one year in five. The third group is properly 
called the early-flowered Chrysanthemums, some blooming in August 
or early September, but they are not as hardy as the above-mentioned 
sorts. They are well-wintered in coldframes. The best varieties in- 
clude L’Argentuillais, a chestnut-red; Glory of Seven Oaks, an ex- 
tremely early double golden sort; Granfordia in white, yellow and pink; 
Ruth Cummings, an orange-scarlet; Mmc. Auguste Nonin, a deep rose; 
Goacher’s Crimson, a redder sort than L’Argentuillais. The fourth sort 
comprises the old-fashioned, very hardy varieties generally known 
only by color, which come so late as to be frozen year after year and, 
for this reason, universally unsuccessful. 

For Shasta Daisy, see p. 91; for Pyrethruin, see p. 166. 

Culture. Chrysanthemums will grow in any garden soil that 
is rich enough, for they are gross feeders. Buy plants in early Spring 
or divide old plants and reset each Spring, otherwise, they will become 
too crowded and impoverish the soil. A good place to plant them is near 
the foundation wall of a house; in such a situation they are protected 
somewhat during the Autumn and Winter. Extra large blooms may be 
produced by feeding with liquid manure once a week. Larger flowers 
may be secured by pinching off most of the smaller buds on each stem. 
When the plants make too rank a growth early in the season they may 
be cut back to cause them to branch and become more compact. If 
the plants are thoroughly soaked with water once or twice a week during 
the hot Summer, they will please us by producing better buds and 
flowers. 

Protect the plants during the Fall rains and from the frost with a 
canvas covering. Chrysanthemums have to be supported by tying to 
stakes or to wires stretched horizontally above the bed. Cover with a 
light mulch during the Winter. The mulch should be more of the 
nature of a sun shade rather than a warm covering. It is easy to suffo- 
cate the plants. 

The plants are frequently troubled with mildew which can be 
prevented from spreading by dusting with sulphur early in the morning 
when the dew is on the plants. If this is neglected and the plants 
become too tall and bare at the base, cut back the plants in August 
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even though most of the leaves are removed. They will sprout out and 
bloom nicely. 

Plants affected with lice should be sprayed every few days with 
Black leaf 40 or some other tobacco extract until the bugs are all killed. 

Propagation. The simplest method of increasing the number 
of plants is to divide them in Spring. One can make cuttings, however, 
of the tops of the growing plants. 

Cimicifuga — Bugbane (Bugwort), (Virginia 
Snakeroot), (Black Cohosh) 

To all persons who are familiar with the common wild or native 
woodland plants, the Bugbane is well kown. This common denizen 
of woodsy places (Cimicifuga racemosa) is a very tall, late blooming 
plant, growing from 4 feet to 8 feet tall and flowering in June. The large* 
leaves are cut very deeply and the flowers, small, white, feathery and 
closely set, are borne on long stalks. Often over 18 inches of the stem 
is in bloom at one time. C. dahurica has long spikes of creamy-white 
flowers in September and grows about 6 feet tall. C. foeiida var. simplex 
is the latest sort and does not bloom until October, and its graceful 
stems of white flowers are only 2 fec^t or 3 feet high. The long-flowering 
stems of all the Bugbanes droop slightly and give the plant an appear- 
ance of dignity and stateliness. The buds are like large jn^arls. 

Uses. All of the Bugbanes are suited to moist and shaded posi- 
tions, and because of this, they naturalize themselves very easily along 
the edge of woodlands. The taller species are well suited for planting 
at the back of borders. All are good to use for cut flowers, but C. foeiida 
var. simplex is especially so, because its flowers last longer whim cut. 
The flowers have a bad odor if one gets too close to them. 

Culture. Gimicifugas like moist conditions which arc partly 
shaded, but they will endure the sun and for this reason they deserve 
wider cultivation. They thrive best in rich, leafmold soils. 

Propagation. They are propagated by division of the plant or 
by seeds sown as soon as ripe. 

Clematis — Herbaceous Clematis 

We shall speak here not of the climbing Clematis, but of the lower 
growing sorts useful for massing, all of which form dense bushes 2 feet 
or 3 feet tall. 

Clemaiis heracleaefolia var. davidiana, the I'ube C., blooms nearly 
all Summer, has Hyacinth-like, bell-shaped, pale blue or lavender-blue 
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flowers in small clusters, which are very fragrant. C. recta, the Ground 
G. grows 3 feet tall, and has creamy-white, fragrant flowers, opening in 
June and July. The flowers are not unlike the climber, C. paniculata. 
All of the flower clusters are showy and are followed by fluffy silken 
seed heads. The leaves stay a bright dark green all Summer. 

C. integrifolia has undivided leaves and bears blue flowers with a 
high white center. The plants grow about 18 inches tall. 

Uses. Many of the species are desirable for cutting. In the 
garden they should be planted in masses or used as specimen plants. 
C. recta is especially valued for large masses of white flowers. 

Culture. These plants are adapted to partial shade. They prefer 
a loam soil and seem to like lime. 

Propagation. They are propagated by division of the plants or 
by cuttings. Internode cuttings are considered preferable to cuttings 
made with the basal cut through an eye. 


Convallaria — Lily-of-the-valley (MaybelU) 

The poet has given the name to the Lily-of-the-valley, and the 
botanist, not as prosaic as usual, has translated the name to the Latin 
word Convallaria. 

“No flower amid tlie garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet Lily of the lowly vale.“ 

Uses. We must have this favorite with us the year round. In 
the Winter the florist grows Lily-of-the-valley in the greenhouse for 
weddings and for bouquets of various sorts. When they bloom in our 
gardens we cherish them as highly as any other flower for the lapel, the 
cjorsage or for the small vase. In the garden they grow in the shady 
spots where some other flowers become pouty and will not grow. We 
must remember, however, that good soil, well prepared and heavily 
fertiUzed will suit the needs better than planting these lovely flowers 
under trees which will rob the plants of food, sunshine and a fair 
degree of moist growing conditions. 

Culture. The culture is of the simplest. Give them shade and 
enrich the soil with manure applied in the Fall as a mulch. They in- 
(Tease rapidly and need to be replanted every three or four years in 
order that large flowers may be obtained. 

Propagation. When old clumps are dug they naturally fall 
apart and no plant could be easier to propagate. The individual 
sections of the rhizomes are sold, commercially, under the name of 
pips. 



Ijeft, Snow-in-summer or Cerastium, snowy masses of white flowers borne upon 
low plants with white leaves; right. Coreopsis, a well-known flower for cutting 


Coreopsis — (Tickseed) 

Coreopsis is surely one plant that sh.ould be in every garden as 
it is one of the most popular hardy, yellow flowers. The common 
name, Tickseed, is very appropriate, because the seed of the plant looks 
like a bug; however, the flowers are exceedingly attractive. They first 
begin to bloom early in June and are a mass of gold until the frost kills 
them. The leaves are light green and narrow, while the flowers, which 
look like a Daisy, are golden yellow in color and measure from 2 inches 
to 3 inches across. The plant is bushy and spreading and the stems 
of the flowers are strong, wiry and graceful. Coreopsis (lanceolata) 
grandiflora is the species most worthy of cultivation. The plants 
attain a height of 3 feet and are especially in their golden glory during 
June. Perry has recently introduced a semi-double sort which cannot 
be reliably produced from seed. C. verticilMa, the Threadleaf C., is a 
small-flowered species with finely cut foliage. The plants bloom all 
Summer and grow IS inches tall, spreading by underground stems. 

Uses. C. grandiflora is invaluable for use as a cut flower on 
account of its long, wiry, leafless stems. All sorts are good in the 
border where huge clumps are very showy. 
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Coreopsis are nearly always planted in front of Delphiniums, and 
they combine well with Shasta Daisies. 

Culture. They are of easiest culture, but prefer sunlight and 
rich, damp soil. The flowers must be kept picked in order to insure a 
long blooming period. If planted in the colder climates, they should 
have slight Winter protection, such as coarse straw or Pine boughs. 

Propagation. They are propagated by seeds and division of the 
plants. If the seeds are sown very early, the plants will bloom the 
first year, but if they are planted in July or August, the plants will 
bloom the succeeding year. Seeds should be sown every year, since 
the older plants tend to get woody and do not bloom as well. 


Daisies 


The word “Daisy” 
was formerly written 
Day’s Eye, and the 
Daisies are really well 
named, for there is 
no season in the gar- 
den when some sort 
of Daisy is not in 
bloom. 

The Shasta Daisy, 

Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, is like a field 
Daisy seen through a 
magnifying glass. 

Most of us like the 
bright, Daisylike 
flowers and we are 
delighted with the 
Shasta Daisy because 
it blooms so freely 
and has long stems 
useful for cutting. As 
garden subjects they 
are low growing and 
are charming for use 
as edging plants. There are a number of named varieties, some early, 
others later, which are chosen for their blooming period as well as their 



Shasta Daisy» the giant among fortune tellers 
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size and character of petalage. They arc readily propagated, both by 
seeds and division of the plants. Dampness in the Winter, not cold, 
injures them. If a light covering of straw is given during the Winter 
they will be well protected, but a thick covering will do more harm than 
good. 

The Arctic Daisy (C. ardicum) is a splendid, low growing sort 
which is hardier than the usual Shasta Daisy and useful for rock walls. 

The Giant Daisy {Chrysanthemum uliginosum) has a white flower, 
but differs from the field Daisy in that the plants are 4 feet to 7 feet 
tall. They are propagated by seeds or division and it is said that they 
bloom the first year from seed. They are good background perennials 
and are also useful for cut flowers. Low, moist places are ideal for this 
Daisy. They are successfully naturalized. 

For Painted Lady or Pink Daisy, sec Pyre thrum, p. ICC and English 
Daisy, see Beilis, p. 75. 

Daphne — (Garlandflower) 

The sweet scent of the Daphnes endears them io the lover of garden 
gems. These plants are really shrubs, but because of their low growth 
and general habit, they more closely resemble the herbaceous perennials. 

Daphne cneorum (Rose D. or Garland Flower). The bright pink, 
four-parted, fragrant flowers and evergreen leaves combine to make 
this plant truly beautiful. The plants are hardly a foot tall and bloom 
in April and in October. In pronouncing this species name the letter 
“C” is silent. 

Uses. The Daphne is adapted to the border and to the rock 
garden. 

Culture. They grow in full sun or partial shade and light soils. 
They seem to dislike lime. Give them protection in Winter. 

Propagation. One can layer brandies of the Garlandflower in 
the Spring. 


Delphinium — Larkspur 

Old John Parkinson, nearly 300 years ago, wrote “Wee call them 
in English Larkes heeles, Larkes spurres, Larkc^s toes or claws.” The 
Larkspur is surely one of the oldest old-fashioned flowers, but it is 
becoming more popular today than ever. How choice are its colors I 
How suggestive is the word “lark” in christening this flower, as the 
lark comes from the sky, so comes also the color of the Larkspur. 
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From the azure of the sky to the deep blues of the ocean depths in 
its range of blue. But blues are not the only colors; there are the pastel 
shades, not blue, or pink, which suggest the combinations of color in 
Copenhagen pottery. There are the dainty double pink sorts which 
suggest magnificent brocades. And what gems we find 1 Deep sap- 
phires, superb amethysts, subtle turquoises and rich garnets. Like 
tiny peace doves are the white sorts. 

And in form, how diverse I We see the dolphin in the unopen bud. 
Wc note a bee gathering nectar from a bloom and find, instead, that 
it is the hairy petals at its center. We regard the tall spikes and see 
them covered by countless horns-of-plcnty, some of them pouring gold . 

Uses. Gan a garden be planted without Larkspurs? Foliage, 
ilower, habit and all, every garden lover must have them. The tall, 
the short, the perennial, the annual — ^they are indispensable in their 
chosen places. Consider the long season of pleasure at seeing them in 
full splendor. Day after day in June, July, and often in September, 
new spikes open their blossoms. Erect and stately against a fence, 
majestic accents in a mixed border, sturdy and hardy in the cottage 
garden, as well as modest and delicate in the beds of annuals, the 
Larkspurs are incomparable. They bloom with Japanese Iris, Madonna 
Lilies. As a cut flower they are especially admired, the Belladonna 
sorts being incomparable when combined with Columbia Roses. 

Varieties. The catalogs should be consulted for varieties of 
Larkspurs; there are many very superior named sorts which are im- 
provements in color, form and length of spike over those usually raised 
from seed. 

The modern race has been greatly improved through years of effort, 
especially in England. Recently we in America are developing varieties 
of our own which are better suited to our climate. 

Besides the tall sorts, the garden lover should note the Chinese 
Larkspur Delphinium grandiflorum {chinense) listed in catalogs. This 
is a true joy as it blooms throughout the Summer, yielding short stems 
crowded with white, pink or violet flowers. The Chinese Larkspurs 
differ from most other perennial sorts by having finely divided leaves. 
The real enthusiast is tempted by reading the descriptions in the cata- 
logs of certain sorts listed as Delphinium nudicaule^ a dwarf orange- 
scarlet, D, zalily a yellow, /). cardinale, a bright red. These sorts do 
not have the robust constitution nor the hardiness of the other kinds 
but they are worth trying. 

Culture. Delphiniums like plenty of sun. The soil should be 
rich, deeply prepared, a cool, friable loam. In heavy clay soil they are 
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more apt to winterkill. Even hot, sandy soils, if watered and fertilized, 
will produce excellent results. Moisture will increase the size of the 
flowers and spikes, but it is not necessary to give the plants excess 
water when in bud or bloom unless they seem to be suffering. Cultivate 
the plants constantly with the hoe. It may be well to give the plants 
a little liquid manure just as the flower stalks start to grow. Many of 
the taller sorts are benefited by being staked, but this is best done 



At'nobl# clump'^of hardy Larkspur 
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before they actually need it. If the plants are cut back after blooming, 
cut the stalks just below the flower cluster. When this stem becomes 
unsightly, cut it back to within a few inches of the soil. Give a period 
of rest, during which they are neither watered nor cultivated, then if 
given bonemeal and an abundance of water, they will send up a second 
crop of bloom in the Fall. Some persons believe that this weakens the 
plants. No seed should be allowed to form to keep the plants in a 
blooming condition. If the soil is not perfectly drained, dig up the 
plants and set them into a coldframe for the Winter. 

Troubles. Some of the best sorts are frequently troubled with 
leaf spots and stem rots so that they sometimes live only a few years. 
Dig dry Bordeaux Mixture about the crowns or spray weekly with 
ammoniacal copper carbonate. In fact, keep the plants covered with 
this spray from early Spring until Fall. If you suspect that disease is 
in your soil, use bonemeal as a fertilizer, but never use manure. At 
the N. Y. Experiment Station it was found that cutting the plants 
down in August and spraying the soil and stalks with mercuric chloride 
solution (1 to 2000) proved effective. 

Mr. Clifford Runyan has found that the so-called blight is really 
due to mite injury. The flower spikes become brittle, discolored and 
the flowers refuse to open. As soon as the plants are up about 6 
inches, spray with Volck or nicotine compounds. Furthermore, it 
might be well to cut off the infested stems of the plants. 

Sometimes cutworms and slugs eat the crowns of Delphiniums, 
so that it is wise to cover the crowns of the plants with ashes at the 
approach of Winter. Also use a poisoned bait spread at intervals near 
the plants. 

Propagation. Larkspur seed over a year old will not grow. 
Except for D, grandiflorum, the Chinese Larkspur, the seedlings will not 
produce flowers the &st year unless sown in March in a hotbed or sunny 
window. Usually, however, fresh seed is sown in August, in which 
case they will bloom the next year. 

Divide the plants every three or four years in order to keep them 
from exhausting the soil and becoming too compact in growth. Greater 
success attends Spring division just after growth starts. 

The named varieties and double sorts, which produce no seed, 
may be robted from cuttings. Some persons are successful in rooting 
these in frames during Spring. Samuel N. Baxter advises burying the 
cuttings in a heap of soil, head first, with only the cut ends exposed. 
The drying of the wounds for several days causes them to root more 
easily. Commercially it is wise to choose two-year plants dug in the 
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Fall; heel in a coldframe until January; then set into a greenhouse 
bench in a house of a temperature of 50 deg. When the shoots are 
3 or 4 inches long, take cuttings, but do not wait until the stems become 
hollow. It takes four weeks to root in sand at a temperature of 50 deg. 
The young plants can be topped later in the Spring and another batch 
of cuttings rooted. 

Dianthus — Hardy Pinks, Sweet-william, Maiden 
Pink, Grass Pink, (Pheasantseye Pink), Chinese 
Pink, (Picotee), Carnation, Clove Pink 

The Pinks and the Sweet-williams are still one of the old-fashioned 
favorites for the garden. There are many species and varieties, nearly 
all of which make dense tufts of grasslike growth. 



Sweet<»wi]liani0 mn old favorite appearing at Its beet 
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Clove Pink. Incomparable for edging 


The Sweet-william {Dianlhus barhaim) is gorgeous when in bloom. 
The early English writers used to tell us that the narrow-leaved 
varieties were called Sweet-johns and the broad-leaved sorts Sweet- 
williams. However, the sweetness and beauty of the flowers compen- 
sate for the lack of knowledge about their namesakes. The color 
scheme ranges from purest white to blackest red with an infinite num- 
ber of variations and combinations of colors. The pink sort, known 
as Newport Pink, is a very desirable one with a distinct new color 
which florists call watermelon-pink or salmony-rose. Scarlet Beauty 
is another good variety, described by its name. The Sweet-williams 
grow from 1 foot to feet tall and bloom all Summer. The flowers 
are arranged in large clusters of bloom and those which are ringed and 
spotted are very novel. 

The Grass or Garden Pinks {D. plumarius) are low growing plants 
which bloom in early Spring. The single and double flowers have 
fringed or jagged petals and are very fragrant. The colors range from 
white to bright scarlet and are very dainty, growing above a dense tuft 
of gray-green, grasslike leaves. 

The Chinese Pink (D, chinensis, var. heddewigi) is a biennial; 
that is, the seeds must be planted every year in order to have flowers 
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the next. They also have a wide range of color and markings and arc 
very popular The double forms arc especially attractive and the petals 
are often deeply and oddly cut. These sorts lack fragrance. They 
bloom later than the others and last until frost-time. 

Another interesting sort with flowers much like a Carnation is Z). 
latifolius atrococcineus, the Double Cluster P. or Evcrblooming Sweet- 
william, which has intense crimson, double flowers. The plants grow 
18 inches tall and are constantly in bloom in Summer. 

Among the dwarf varieties are found the Maiden Pink (D. del- 
hides), a dwarf trailer with rosy-j)ink or white flowers which open 
from June to August. 

Resembling the Carnation, there is a race of cxcelh'nt Pinks, the 
Allwood strain, which bears strong stems and well foma d and bright 
colored flowers. It is cataloged under such name's as Harold, Je'an, 
Robert and Mary. In some of the regions with open Winters this 
strain is not as hardy as desired. 

Uses. The Pinks are very fragrant and free bloom(*rs. 1"hey are. 
good for cutting, and for the rock garden, together with the dwarfer 
sorts. All are good for edgings or to use in borders. 

Culture. All of the above Pinks are of easy culture and exerept 
for the Sweet-william and the Chinese Pinks, last for many years. All 
like a warm soil and one that will not become too wet at any time. 
The plants will die out (juickly if the soil is not well drained. They 
should be divided often, else the plants will choke themselves out. 
The Sweet-william should be treated as a biennial, sowing the seed 
each year. When not propagated each year the plants and flowers 
are not as large. 

Propagation. These plants often self-sow. They are all readily 
propagated from seeds sown in rich soil in April or May, although good- 
sized plants may be grown from seed sown in Midsummer. The double 
sorts must be propagated from cuttings if they are to come true. Layer- 
ing has proven the easiest and surest way of propagating the Grass 
Pinks (D. plumarius). 


Dicentra (Dielytra) (Bikukulla) — Includes Bleed- 
ingheart, Squirrelcorn, Dutchmans-breeches 

The grace of the Dicentras charms us whether in the woods or the 
garden. 

The Bleedingheart or Lyreflower, {Dicenira (Dielyira) specUihilis) 
is one of our most showy old-fashioned flowers which everyone loves. 
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It grows from 2 feet to 4 feet tall and spreads out almost the same 
distance. The leaves, which are a light, transparent green, are very 
neat, exceedingly graceful and very fernlike. The flowers are heart- 
shaped, varying from a light pink to a rosy-crimson in color, and are 
produced in sprays along the stems. Have you ever taken one of thes(^ 
flowers apart to discover many interesting things — ^tlu^ two rabbits, a 
harp, grandpa’s glasses and a bottle? The Bleedingheart is closely 
related to many of our daintiest woodland flowers. 

The Squirrelcorn (D. canadensis) has small tubers rcisembling a 
kernel of corn, the white flowers tipped with rose. Tlu'. Dutchmans- 
breeches (Z). cucullaria) has white flowers tipped with creamy yellow, 
the flowers closely resembling their namesake. Both of these sorts 
are natives. 

The Fringed, Everblooming or Plumy Bleedinglu art (H. eximia) 
is said to have the handsomest foliage of any border plant. Its flowers 
are rosy-pink and it is in bloom from May through September. It 
grows 9 to 12 inches tall and is a most worthy pdant. As usually sup- 
plied by nurseries, D. formosa is similar. The other Diei'iitras bloom 
earlier — in April, May and June. 
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Uses. The Bleedingheart is excellent for the border or margins of 
shrubbery. It is also grown as a pot plant and it forces so well that it is 
useful as a window plant. The native, or woodland species, naturalizes 
beautifully along woodland walks, in the rock garden or in beds of ferns. 

Culture. As soon as the flowers of the Diccntras, except H. 
eximia, have finished blooming, the foliage dies down. This makes it 
difficult to keep track of the various sorts unless they are in locations 
not easily forgotten. They are very easy of culture, doing well in either 
shady or sunny positions, although they arc more at home in the shade. 
They like a rich, light soil. 

Propagation. They are propagated from seeds, division of th(^ 
roots, or from young shoots which start from the soil in early Spring. 
These roots should be divided just before they start growth. Just after 
flowering, the Bleedingheart produces small shoots along the stems, 
which if removed with a heel, will root readily. Pie(^es of roots may also 
be used as root cuttings. 

Dictamnus — (Fraxineila) (Gasplant), (Burning- 
bush) (Dittany) 

The Gasplant is surely one of our most interesting plants. The 
glossy, leathery leaves are dark green and retain their deep color until 
late in Fall. The white, pink and purplish-brown flowers are borne 
on spikes 2 feet to 3 feet high. Both the foliage and flowers are fragrant 
and when the parts are crushed in the hand, they have the fragrance 
of a lemon. The Gasplant begins blooming shortly after Memorial 
Day, and the seeds ripen about the middle of August. The whole 
plant gives off a strong, volatile oil which will give a flash of light if a 
lighted match is held under the clusters of seed capsules on a sultry 
Summer evening. This Gasplant {Dictamnus alhus) is a very strong 
grower and when once established, many dozen stalks of bloom can 
be had to a single plant. 

Uses. Because of its large trusses of flowers and fascinating odor, 
the Gasplant always finds a place in the hardy border, or as a single 
specimen. They make excellent cut flowers. 

Culture. The Gasplant dislikes disturbance very much. When 
once planted it should be left in the same position always, for as the* 
plants grow older they will then produce many more and taller flower 
stems. They require hardly any care, but prefer a rather heavy and 
moderately rich soil in an open, sunny position. When once established 
drought does not affect them. 
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Propagation. They arc more easily raised from seeds than by 
root division. The seeds should be sown as soon as they arc ripe in the 
Fall. If the seed is sown in the Spring, pour boiling water over them 
lirst, or they will not germinate easily. It often takes four years for 
the flower spikes to appear on young plants. The roots, iieing very 
hard, may be divided with difficulty. 


Digitalis — F oxglove, ( Witches-thimbles) 


“The Foxglove, in whose drooping bells the bee 
Makes her sweet music.” 

— ^B. Cornwall. 


A well grown Foxglove in full flower is a plant of dignity and 
beauty. The long flowering spikes grow from 3 feet to 6 feet tall, 
rising high above large clumps of broad, downy leaves. Upon the 
flowering stalk, the 
flowers open slowly 
as the impulse to 
bloom moves up- 
ward. This tends to 
lengthen the bloom- 
ing season. The flow- 
ers are tubular or 
bell-shaped and hang 
closely on one side 
of tiic stem. This 
arrangement is more 
apparent than real, 
for the flowers really 
originate on all sides 
of the stem, but the 
short stems somehow 
twist around so that 
they all seem to be 
on one side. These 
spikes which are so 
tall and erect, bear 
the small, thimble- 
like flowers in many 
colors — white, lilac, 
purple, rose and yel- 



A maM of Foxgloves we all may have 
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low — with odd and various shadings and markings. They bloom in 
June and July. 

D. purpurea is the sort, wild in Europe, which bears rosy-purple to 
white flowers. They are biennials which sometimes bloom for more 
than a year. The forms commonly cultivated are known as Gloxinia 
Foxgloves inasmuch as their flowers are more bell-shaped than the 
wild sort. There is, however an interesting form known as Monstrosa, 
or the Mammoth Foxglove, which has a large, saucer-shaped flower 
surmounting the spike. 

D. amhigua grandiflora is the yellow-flowered species. It has 
smaller, narrower leaves and does not attain the height of D. purpurea; 
it is not as good as the commoner sort. 

The Grecian or Woolly Foxglove (Z). lanala) is an interesting sort 
with long, dense spikes of small, grayish flowers marked with yellow. 
This sort does not resemble the other Foxgloves. It is a perennial. 

Uses. They are planted in masses in the garden among the 
shrubs, in solid Ixids, in the border, in the orchard or naturalized on the 
t*dge of the woods or along brooks. Wherever they are planted, they 
give an appearance of strength and dignity. They arc excellent for 
decorations where tall-spiked flowers are needed. 

Foxgloves combine beautifully with Sweet-williams and Grass 
Pinks. A whole border of this combination is suggested. 

Foxgloves need no edging plants as their foliage is most altractiv(‘, 
even at the soil. 

Culture, Foxgloves succeed well in any garden soil whk^h has 
been enriched with old manure. They naturalize very readily in half- 
shaded positions, but will grow in full sunlight if the ground is moist. 
If the main flowering stem is cut after it has finished blooming, many 
others will come up. Liquid manure should be given to the plants 
during the flowering season. They require a light Winter protection, 
which must not be given, however, until after a good freezing of the 
soil. Dry leaves or pine boughs will serve as a sufficient covering for 
the foliage. Dampness, either from ill-drained soil or too much mulch- 
ing, will injure the plants quicker than anything else. The leaves must 
be kept dry and on mild days plenty of air should be given to prevent 
sweating and heating. 

Propagation. Foxgloves are propagated most easily from seeds 
which should be sown every year in order to have blooming plants the 
next year. The Foxgloves are treated as biennials. The seed should be 
sown in late Summer or Fall and wintered over in the coldframe. 
When the plants are once established they should not be disturbed, 
although new plants can be started by root division. 
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Doronicum — Leopardbane 

The Leopardbane is the earliest Daisylike flower and one of the 
few hardy plants which blossom very early in the Spring and continues 
into the Autumn. It grows about 2 feet high and has broad, oblong 
leaves of a rich, soft green color which appear with the first signs of 
Spring. The single flowers are produced on long, stiff stems and re- 
semble a very large yellow Daisy with a yellow center. Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum is the most commonly cultivated sort. The 
flowers are 4 inches in diameter and the plants grow 3 feet to 4 feet tall. 
They begin to bloom in early Spring and continue through the Summer. 
D, caucasicum grows 12 inches to 18 inches tall. The catalogs also 
include D. ausiriacum and D. clusi as being good sorts. 

Uses. Because of their long, straight stems, they make excellent 
(;ut flowers and they last for a mmiber of days when placed in water. 
Because of their rich golden color, they are splendid for the border, 
for they begin blooming when yellow flowers are rather scarce. If 
placed in pots, they can be easily fori^ed into flower during the Winter 
months for the window garden. They succeed well when planted 
among the Spring bulbous flowers and shrubs or in the rock garden, and 
they are equally attractive when planted in masses or when used as 
single plants. 

Culture. They grow readily anywhere if planted in rich loam 
and are equally good in shady or sunny positions. 

Propagation. The plants should be divided soon after they 
finish flowering. They may also be raised from seed. 


Echinacea ( Brauneria) — Hedgehog-coneflower 
(Purple Coneflower) 

The bold and hearty character of the Purple Coneflower makes 
it a striking plant. The flowers are rosy-purple with dark, stiff, quill- 
like centers touched with golden crimson. Echinacea purpurea is the 
common sort and is frequently listed in catalogs under Eudbeckia 
purpurea. Sometimes when plants arc raised from seed objectionable 
muddy colors are obtained which are not worthy a place in the garden. 
The plants grow 3 feet to 4 feet tall and bloom from July until frost. 
The leaves are large and thick. 

Uses. The drooping habit of the rosy-purple petals gives this 
flower a distinctive character in the border, although the color at best is 
difficult to combine with other flowers. The plants have a stiff growth. 
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Culture, They will tolerate dry, sun-baked locations but arc 
better in good soil. 

Propagation. The easiest method of increasing these plants is 
to divide the clumps. From seeds the colors of the flowers are often 
muddy. 


Echinops — ^Globethistle 

The Globethistle is very interesting if one likes thorny, prickly 
plants. The leaves are large, deeply cut and very prickly. The stems 
are silver-wliite, while the flowers are either white or a grayish-metallic- 
blue. The flower heads are round like a ball and are entirely covered 
with needlelike thistles. All of the species bloom from June or July 
through September. Echinops riiro has deep, steel blue flowers and 
grows about 3 feet high. E. sphaerocephalus is the tallest growing 
species, attaining a height of from 5 feet to 7 feet with large, while 
flowers. 

Uses. All the Globethistlcs are distinctive plants and are well 
adapted to plant in borders, among shrubbery or to use as bold speci- 
men plants. The flower heads, which are excellent for cutting, can be 
dried and will remain attractive for months. They are also suitable 
for naturalizing in wild gardens. 

Culture. They are of easiest culture, growing best in a light or 
gravelly soil. 

Propagation. They are propagated by seeds, root cuttings or 
division. 


Edelweiss — Leontopodium 

Everyone knows of the fame of the small Edelweiss of the Alps 
and every tourist who travels through Switzerland learns the mysterious 
story of how they grow under overhanging cliffs which means the risk 
of life when one wishes to get them. But ideal plants can be grown in 
our own gardens just as easily as any other plant. They are one of the 
hardiest of plants and withstand severe Winters. The plant is low, 
growing from 4 inches to 12 inches high, and is densely covered with a 
whitish wool. The leaves are silvery-gray and lie almost flat on the 
ground. From the center grows a flower stem which has three or four 
starlike flowers. The true flowers themselves are small and incon- 
spicuous, but they are surrounded by this stailike cluster of woolly 
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Upper leftt Leopardsbane or Doronicum, a glorious, Daisy-like flower of April; 
upper righU Globethistle or Echinops, unique and **something different** for the 
border; lower Mi, Gaiilardia or Blanketflowe^ bright and showy flowers in keep- 
ing with the Fall season; lower rights Purple Coneflower or Echinacea, with high, 

quill-like center 
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leaves. This Edelweiss is called L^ontopodium (Gnaphalium) alpinum, a 
sort 6 inches tall, bearing three or four flowers. L. sibiricum has flowers 
twice the size of the Alpine Edelweiss but without the sentimental 
associations. 

Uses. This is an ideal plant for the rockery. 

Culture. If these plants are placed where they will be exposed 
fully to the sun, they will be a greenish gray, but they will be a creamy 
white if planted in partial shade. Any good sandy garden soil will do 
in which some limestone has been mixed. If the plant is placed be- 
tween two rather closely lilting rocks with plenty of sandy soil beneath, 
it will succeed nearly as well as it does in the Alps. 

Propagation. They are propagated by seeds sown indoors in 
early Spring to be placed in the open border about the first of May; 
or by division of the roots in the Fall. 


Epimedium — ( Bishopshat) , ( Barren wort) 

After reading the description of the Epimedium by Miss M. R. 
Case in “Horticulture,” we have decided to abandon all hopes of 
describing this dainty flower in our own crude words. She writes: 

“Blossoming under a great Oak, where Maidenhair and Dicksonia 
ferns grow to perfection, is a dainty herb from Japan known as the Bishops- 
hat, from the square, flat shape of its blossoms. 

“The blossoms arc in loose sprays which branch off from the main steams 
2 inches below where the main stem divides into the three sprays which 
bear the leaves. They come in buff or soft yellow, mauve and white. 
The one which has done the best at Hillcrest, Epimedium macranihum^ 
gives the bishop a yellow lining to his dark red hat. It is well arranged 
for his grace’s comfort, as under the square, flat hat is a little cap to hold 
it well in place. It is so pretty a hat that we hope it is in the ritual of the 
floral world for it to be worn in tJie ceremonies of their service. 

“The loose spray of blossoms is 6 inches long from where it branches 
from the main stem. The whole plant is more than a foot in height; the 
single flowers about the size of a dime. The pretty red buds are on the 
spray with the flowers. 

“The leaves are a soft yellow green, parallel veined and pointed at the 
apex. The main stem divides into three sprays for the leaves. The whole 
plant has an airy, unusual and very pleasing effect. The old leaves persist 
on the stems through the Winter and have to be gathered with the Spring 
litter from the gardens. 

“It should not be confused with the Bishopscap, Mitrewort or Mitella, 
which more nearly resembles the Tiarella or Foamflowcr. His Grace, 
the Bishop, is well adorned in Puritan New England.” 
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Some of the species are E. alpinum^ with gray, crimson and yellow 
flowers ;E. macranthum, with lilac flowers ;E. niveum, with white flowers, 
and E, musschianum, with golden yellow blossoms. 

Uses. Although these plants should be prized more for foliage 
than blooms, there is probably no other flower which lasts so long in 
water as do the Bishopshats. If they are picked close to the ground 
when the leaves are mature, they will last at least two months in water. 
They are good for pot plants and for the border where they should 
really be planted in masses in order that their delicate flowers may be 
appreciated. They are excellent plants for the rockery. They will 
serve as ground covers beneath evergreens. 

Culture. They prefer a moist, sandy loam and partial shade. 
If planted in the rockery, they must not get too dry. The soil should 
not be disturbed around them at any time, as it injures the roots. 

Propagation. They are propagated by dividing the roots. This 
can be done in either Fall or Spring. 


Erigeron — ^Fleabane 

The Erigeron has Asterlike flowers which are in bloom during the 
Summer months. The different species vary in height from 5 inches to 
3 feet. The flowers grow from small tufts of leaves, somewhat like the 
English Daisy {Beilis) and the blooms of the taller varieties measure*. 
2 inches and 2H inches across. The colors are violet-blue, bright pur- 
ple, apricot, rose and rosy lavender and these colored petals surround 
a golden yellow center. 

Erigeron {Stenactis) speciosus is the commonest cultivated sort. It 
has bright purple flowers, grows 2 feet tall, and blooms all Summer. E. 
glahellus is a dwarf sort growing from 6 inches to 12 inches tall and with 
large, light purple flowers. All of the Erigerons spread to form dense 
bushes of growth and the flowers are in groups of from three to live to 
a stem or head. 

Uses. The Erigerons are fine to use for cut flowers and are used 
in the hardy border. The smaller kinds are t'xcellent for rockwork and 
the front of borders. 

Culture. When planted so that they get some shade during 
the middle of the day, they will continue to bloom for a longer season. 

Propagation. The simple method of propagating the Erigerons 
is to divide the clumps in Spring. Even early Spring-sown seed results 
in good bloom the first season. 
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Eryngium — Eryngo, Seaholly, (Ivory thistle) 

This is a prickly plant in every feature — the leaves are prickly, 
the flower heads are surrounded by spreading, prickly floral bracts and 
the flower head itself is like a small Teazle. The beauty of this plant 
depends upon the blue-gray effect which it presents. They grow to a 
height of 3 feet and bloom from June to September. 

Eryngium amethystinum has amethyst-colored flowers and grows 
at least 2 feet tall. E, planum has numerous small flower heads and 
shining stems. E. mariiimum, the true Seaholly, has whitish or pale 
blue flowers and grows 1 foot tall. E. oliverianum grows 3 feet tall and 
has large flower heads of deep blue flowers. 

Uses. The Eryngium is most effective in a perennial border or 
rockery, and its uses as a cut flower are many. It is very decorative 
for basket work, or combined in vases with Gladiolus. The branches 
can be dried, so that the flowers can be used in Winter bouquets. The 
plants are used in wild gardens. 

CiJiTURE. Eryngiums thrive best in full sun, in light, sandy 
loam. They withstand dry seasons well and when once established 
should not be moved often. 

Propagation. They are raised from seeds, but some have foimd 
that certain of the sorts are rather capricious although the plants 
frequently self-sow their seeds and spread rapidly. Sow the seed as 
soon as ripe, in which case they germinate the next Spring. The plants 
are divided with difficulty. 


Eupatorium — (White Snakeroot), Thoroughwort, 
(Hemp-agrimony), Mistflower, Joe-pye-weed 

How often we are tempted to praise the beauties of some foreign 
flower while our excellent native ones pass by with little attention. 
There are many sorts of Eupatoriums and most of them can be found 
growing wild in oiu* own country. 

The hardy Ageratum or Mistflower {Eupatorium or Conoclinium 
coelestinum) has myriads of small fluffy, azure-blue flowers which are 
in bloom during August and September. The plant reaches a 
height of 2 feet. It is often confused with the annual Ageratum 
which does not produce clumps as does this and generally has green 
rather than purple stems. 

The Snow Thoroughwort or White Snakeroot {E. urlicaefolium or 
ageraloides) has pure white flowers and grows from 4 feet to 5 feet tall. 
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The shady slopes are covered with Eupatorium ageratoides. 
Haven’t you a shady place for them? 


whereas the Boneset (E, perfoliatum), which also has white flowers, 
only grows 2 feet or 3 feet tall. The leaves of this sort are in pairs, 
united at the base about the stem, known botanically as perfoliate 
leaves. 

The Joe-pye-weed (E. purpureum) is very tall, growing from 
4 feet to 10 feet and has large, purple, showy heads of flowers. The 
leaves are in whorls. Most of them bloom in late Summer or early 
Autumn with an average height of 3 feet to 5 feet. 

Uses. The Joe-pye-weed is found in wet meadows or along 
streams and would naturalize easily along woodland streams, or moist 
places in parks. The Mistflower and the Snow Thoroughwort are ex- 
cellent for cutting purposes. All Eupatoriums are good in borders with 
the taller ones in the background, or to naturalize in woodlands. Some 
of them are excellent to use with shrubs. 
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Culture. They are of easiest culture, growing in almost any 
soil, although a rather light, well drained soil and a sunny position 
will produce large plants with numerous blooms. The Joe-pye-weed, 
however, requires a moist situation. 

These plants increase in profusion of flowers and size of trusses 
when transplanted from the wild. 

Propagation. They are propagated from seeds or by division 
of the clumps. 


Ferns (See page 39) 

Funkia (See Hosta, page 131) 

Gaillardia — (Blanketflower) 

The satisfactory Blanketflowers deserve a place in all gardens. 
They are showy, bloom under adverse conditions and are easy of cul- 
ture. The great improvement in colors which has gone on in recent 
years is marvelous. There are both annual and perennial species, both 
of which have become so varied in their form and colors that the best 
test of a perennial sort is to wait until Spring. If it lives through the 
Winter and blooms the next year, it is perennial. The perennial sorts 
are cataloged sls Gaillardia arisiata (grandiflora). The flowers are often 
clear rich yellow or clear wine red, but usually the petals are broadly 
margined with yellow and the remainder of the flower is some shade of 
crimson. The centers of the flowers are frequently a deep maroon. 
Gaillardia Portola is a superior variety. 

Uses. Gaillardias are especially good for the pereimial border 
where they start to flower in June and continue after many other flowers 
are killed by the frost. They are also prized as cut flowers and for 
this purpose should be cut when the flowers are slightly cup-shaped 
before the petals have reflexed. Without apparent harm the flowers 
may be kept out of water in carrying them from one place to another. 

Culture. All persons who have grown Gaillardias know that 
they bloom even during protracted droughts. They prefer the full 
sun and a sandy soil. Old plants have a tendency to become “blind,** 
that is, they grow nicely but produce no flowers. Such clumps should 
be dug and divided. 

Propagation. When raised from seed they do not bloom the 
first year unless started very early. They are easily raised, however, 
the seed germinating in live to eight days. 
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Gentiana — Gentian 

TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 
Thou blossom bright with Autumn dew, 

And colored with the Heaven’s own blue, 

That openest, when quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are llowii, 

And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

'I’hen (loth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 

Blue —blue —as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

— Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


There are almost as many 
Gentians in poems and books 
about flowers as there are 
real Gentians in the woods. 
1 wo sorts are to be found 
by much hunting through 
United States. They are 
the Closed Gentian {Gen- 
tiana andrewsi) and the 
Fringed Gentian (G. crin- 
ila). The Closed Gentian 
is of interest because it 
blooms from September to 
November, but the flowers 
never open, remaining in 
large, bud-like form. The 
flower stems are feet 
tall and the purplish blue 
flowers are borne in clus- 
ters in the axils of the upper 
leaves. The plants are 
found growing on damp 
hillsides and in meadows. 

The Fringed Gentian is 
more beautiful and less 
common. It is the most 
modest flower of our woods 



Closed or Bottle GenUan, one of our choice wild 
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and hides itself away in the open places. The flowers are bluish and 
have a delicate fringe at the margins of the petals. Unlike the Closed 
Gentian, they are borne singly upon the apex of the stems. 

Culture. The Gentians are difficult to transplant and if seed 
is sown, it should be fresh, otherwise it will not grow. The Closed 
Gentiana may be grown in moist meadows but they should have no 
lime in the soil. The Fringed Gentian is a biennial which is extremely 
difficult to grow. The first year the plants make only a very tiny 
rosette of leaves which escapes attention. The next year the plants 
bloom and die. Coming so late in the year, the plants often find 
difficulty in producing seed for they are generally frozen. If fresh seed 
is obtained, sow in pots. All sorts prefer partial shade. 


Geranium — Cranesbill 

The plants, usually called Geraniums, are really Pelargoniums and 
do not come within the scope of this book. The true Geraniums are 
hardy perennials growing 12 inches to 18 inches tall. They range in 
color from lilac to rosy-purple. The most commonly cultivated species. 
Geranium sanguineum, has purple-crimson flowers producing a profu- 
sion of flowers through the Summer. A white variety is frequently 
listed. Two wild sorts are worthy of places in the wild garden or moist 
rockery, namely: G. roberiianum, the Herb Robert, which has tiny 
magenta flowers and deeply cleft leaves. The plants are encountered 
frequently in very moist, rocky woods. They are easily distinguished 
by their peculiar odor. This is a biennial sort but will self-sow itself 
year after year. G. macuhtum, the Wild Geranium or Spotted Cranes- 
bill, is by far the commoner sort. The flowers vary from light to dark 
magenta. Both of these species are very hairy. 

Uses. The smaller plants are excellent for pot culture or to use 
as edgings for borders. Many are grown in rockeries, in which situa- 
tions Herb Robert and the Spotted Cranesbill are especially attractive. 
Sometimes the flowers are cut and used in small basket or vase decora- 
tions. 

Culture. Geraniums do nicely in moist places. The wild sorts 
will not stand the hot sun. Any good garden soil will do. They thrive 
best transplanted in the Spring. 

Propagation. They are propagated by sowing the seed during 
the latter part of Summer, and are usually wintered in coldframes. 
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Geum — ^Avens 

Among our pernicious weeds is one whose seeds are provided with 
hooks which catch in our clothing when on a Summer walk through the 
woods. This is a Geum. It is a surprise, therefore, to find several ex- 
cellent perennial flowers as its relatives. The common species, Geum 
chiloense, or coccineum^ as it is less properly called, grows from 12 inches 
to 18 inches high with hairy leaves, somewhat resembling those of a 
Strawberry. The flowers are both double and single and are borne on 
branched stems in great profusion. The variety Mrs. Bradshaw, is a 
popular one to grow. It has very large flowers from 1/^ inches to 
3 inches across with large, wavy petals of. a bright crimson color. Lady 
Stratheden is a deep gold-yellow variety. Tlie Geums bloom freely 
from May through October. G. montanum var. heldreichi produces 
orange flowers through the Summer and grows 12 inches tall. 

Uses. The Geum is a most excellent flower to use for bouquets. 
It wilts readily and when the flowers are cut they should be put in warm 
water. They are also good for borders and rockeries. 

Culture. Geums wll grow in full sunlight or partial shade in any 
garden soil and thrive very well among rocks, but are quite sensitive 
to cold and wet feet in Winter. 

Propagation. They are produced from seeds and cuttings. 


Grasses, Ornamental 

This unique group of plants is not nearly so well known nor are 
the many excellent sorts as often seen as their merits deserve. Bamboos 
and Grasses are splendid for tropical effects and particularly to be 
admired for large beds, for the edging of ponds and streams or for 
combination in the perennial border. Plant all sorts in a rich, moist 
loam in a place protected from strong winds. 

Propagation. The varieties of grasses with variegated leaves 
are usually propagated by division rather than seed because, in most 
cases the variegations are not propagated true. Propagation by divi- 
sion is easily done in early Spring. Merely cut the clumps into pieces 
3 inches or 4 inches across. Such divisions when planted a foot apart 
will, at the end of the season, increase the apparent size of the clump. 

Many of the grasses, however, are propagated from seed sown in 
the early Spring. Ornamental grass in its young stages of growth 
appears to be so small that one has a feeling that it need not be given a 
great deal of space. Crowded grasses do not thrive, so that they 
should be transplanted when small and given plenty of space to develop. 
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Arrhenatherum — Oatgrass 

Arrhenatherum bulbosum variegatum is a dwarf, decorative grass of 
tufted habit, growing only 8 inches high. The green and white leaves 
do not retain their clear color throughout the season, but the plants 
die to the soil in Summer sprouting up again after a little rest. It is 
used where a white edging or border is desired. A curious feature of 
the plants is the bead-like strings of yellow cormels beneath the surface 
of the soil. 

Arundo donax — Giant Reed 

This is the tallest of the ornamental grasses, sometimes growing 
in rich, deep soil to a height of 20 feet. The long, drooping leaves of 

a liright green color 
are produt^ed from 
the base to the top 
of the stem, some- 
what resembling a 
t^orn plant, though 
more graceful. Late 
in Summer the plant 
produces showy red- 
dish brown plumes 
over a foot long, 
which turn a silvery 
gray at maturity. The 
Giant Reed is useful 
for the centers of 
large beds, in the 
backgrounds of bor- 
ders or as specimens 
in the lawn. It re- 
fuses to be at home 
in stiff, clayey soil, 
preferring a deep, 
sandy loam and a 
sheltered position. 
Variegated forms are 
obtainable; they have 
leaves striped with 
white. This latter sort seldom grows over 6 feel tall and is not entirely 
hardy without protection in the colder climates. 



Giant Read or Arundo. one of the tallest grasses 
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Bamboos 

The Bamboos form a group of interesting grasses, interesting be- 
cause of their association with many uses to which they are put by the 
Japanese. Few of our outdoor Bamboos, however, grow so that we 
can actually use them for fishpoles. They are usually more bushy. 
Three principal genera of grasses are known as Bamboos, namely: 
Bambusa, Arundinaria and Phyllostachys, Generally speaking, it is 
wise to protect all of the sorts listed as Bamboos. 

The choicest and hardiest sorts include the following: 

Arundinaria auricoma. This grass is an excellent purple-stemmed 
variety, having green and yellow variegated foliage. It is rather dwarf, 
growing only 3 feet tall. 

Arundinaria forluneL This is the smallest of the common hardy 
Bamboos, growing only 18 inches tall and having evergreen foliage, 
variegated green and white. Although it lacks the grace of the taller 
varieties, it is often used for edging or in rockeries. 

Arundinaria japonica (B. metake). Arrow Bamboo. This hand- 
some variety from Japan forms dense masses 8 feet to 10 feet high. The 
leaves remain on the plant in good condition well into Midwinter. This 
sort is reliable and tlu’ives under trying conditions. 

Arundinaria simoni. This sort is distinct and of vigorous growth, 
the branches being grouped in dense clusters. The narrow, green leaves 
are occasionally striped with white. It grows W feet tall in China 
although 15 feet is considered to be a good growth in this country. 

Bambusa palmata. This is an effective, broad-leaved species form- 
ing dense clumps 4 feet high. The bright green leaves are often 15 
inches long and 3 inches wide 

Phyllostachys aurea. Golden Bamboo. This graceful Chinese 
sort has close jointed canes which are light green when young, but 
change to a straw yellow when mature. The plants grow 15 feet tall 
and are covered with small branches which bear soft green foliage. 


Cortaderia (Gynerium) — Pampasgrass 

“What is there growing in the garden or wild more nobly distinct 
and beautiful than the great silvery plumes of this plant waving in the 
autunmal gusts — the burial plumes as it were, of our Summer too early 
dead,” writes Robinson in “Subtropical Gardening.” Unfortunately, 
the plants of Cortaderia argentea are rather tender and require mulching 
in Winter, or they may be taken up and wintered in a cool cellar. The 
plumes are the handsomest, most graceful of all grasses and the needed 
care is worth the trouble. 
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Erianthus — Ravenna (Plume) (Hardy Pampas) 

(^ass 

In habit Erianthus ravennae resembles the Pampas Grass, but it is 
not as ornamental because the plumes are not as showy. It grows 
5 feet to 10 feet tall. In a sunny location, in well-drained soil, this grass 
is attractive as a specimen or for use among shrubs. 

Festuca — Blue Fescue 

This little tufted grass, Festuca glaucay has silvery-blue foliage and 
grows only 10 inches tall. The plants are evergreen, but it is advisable 
to cut the old leaves from the plants early in the Spring before the 
new crop is produced. It is especially recommended as one of the best 
plants for edging in the perennial border because it keeps its place 
without encroaching upon the turf edge. 


Miscanthus (Eulalia) — (Japanese Rush) 

The plain green and variegated sorts of Eulalia are of great value 
in the garden. They grow 5 feet to 7 feet tall. Miscanthus sinensis 
{Eulalia japonica) has deep green leaves 2 feet to 3 feet long and over 
an inch wide. M. sinensis gracillima has long, drooping leaves, nar- 
rower than the former sort and with a stripe of white through the center. 
M. s, zehrina, the Zebra grass, has leaves which are variegated, being 
marked crosswise with broad, yellowish white bands. In M. s. variegata 
the variegations run lengthwise in the leaves. 


Pennisetum — Fountain Grass 

Most of the Fountain Grasses are annuals, but Pennisetum ja- 
ponkum is a perennial, grows 3 feet to 4 feet tall, and has fox tail-like 
plumes of rich mahogany tipped with white. 


Phalaris — ^Ribbon Grass (Gardener’s Garter) 

This grass is a favorite of old gardens where it spreads widely. 
The leaves of Phalaris arundinacea picta are attractively striped with 
pure white. It is useful as a border for the taller perennial grasses 
because it grows 2 feet tall. It thrives especially well in wet soil and 
may be used on the margins of ponds. In soil too rich it loses its 
variegation. 
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Gypsophila — Babysbreath (Chalkplant) (Gauze- 
flower) (Fairybreath) 

The Gypsophila is one of the daintiest of the old-fashioned flowers, 
with a misty grace which is not found in other flowers. The flowers 
themselves are tiny, white or bluish-white and the plants are covered 
with myriads of these blossoms all during the Summer. The plant 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet tall; the foliage is grasslike, the stems are 
branched minutely and are wiry, and the general appearance is filmy, 
gauzy or misty white. Gypsophila paniculata has single flowers, while 
G. p. florepleno has larger, double, rosettelike flowers and is more 
satisfactory. Bristol Fairy and Ehrlei are two much improved sorts 
with larger and purer white flowers. G. ojcutifolia is frequently cul- 
tivated, differing from G. paniculata in its greener and narrower leaves. 
G. cerastioidcs, the Mouse-ear G., andG. repens monstrosa^ the Creeping, 
are trailing species blooming in June and July; the former has pinkish 
tinged flowers. 

Uses. The Babysbreath is an excellent cut flower, especially 
when combined in bouquets or decorations with other flowers which do 
not have much foliage. The flowers, especially of the double form, 
can be cut and dried and used during the Winter months. The plants 
themselves are useful in the hardy border, or as pot plants. The 
trailing form is useful for edging and for rock gardens. 

Culture. Gypsophilas endure open, dry places and rather poor 
soil. The name Gypsophila (Gypsum-loving) seems to indicate its 
preference for limestone soils. Some gardeners claim that cutting the 
plants back after blooming is detrimental to them. 

Propagation. They may be propagated from seeds or cuttings 
taken either in the Fall or Spring. The double sorts should be grafted 
on the roots of the single flowering ones, as about 30 per cent of the 
seedlings come double from seed. Cut a slice from side of crown and 
use a veneer graft, tying the cion with raffia. The plants are divided 
most frequently. 


Heather — Heath 

The American finds it almost unholy to write of Heather because 
his remarks may be read by a Scotchman who might wonder by what 
right an American obtained permission to discuss these bonny plants. 
There are a number of sorts of Heathers which may be grown in north- 
ern United States, but many of the European sorts are not hardy 
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enough. Lovers of Heather might easily grow it, if they but knew the 
sorts to grow. The following sorts are seen thriving in our country: 

Calluna vulgaris, the true Scotch Heather, has tiny purple flowers 
and grows 1^ inches to 18 inches tall. It blooms late in August and 
remains in bloom until Fall. There is also a white variety. C. crispa 
is an excellent sort with pinkish lavender flowers. 

Erica carnea, the Spring Heath, has pink flowers and is one of the 
most popular sorts in America. The plants grow 6 inches tall and bloom 
in April or May. 

Erica siricta, the Corsican Heath, seldom attains a height of 2 feet 
and has stiff, upright branches. The flowers are rosy-purple, appearing 
in August. 

Menziesia polifolia, the Irish Heath, has small, oval, dark green 
leaves and long spikes of large, drooping, white or bright rose bells. 
It blooms from July to September. The plants attain a height of 
6 inches. 

Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, the Spikeheath, is found listed in some 
catalogs. It grows 5 inches to 8 inches tall, has heathlike, light pink 
flowers produced in early June. 

Uses. Besides their sentiment and interest, the Heaths are ex- 
tremely dainty for use in the border or rock garden. They are espe- 
cially at home as an undergrowth for Rhododendron beds. They may 
be cut, and when placed in vases, will last for weeks. 

Culture. The various Heaths prefer a soil compounded of peat 
or Icafmold. This means that all these plants prefer an acid soil. 
They like plenty of moisture in Summer but the soil must be perfectly 
drained, l^he weather conditions over much of the United States are 
not ideal, due to our hot, dry Summers, but Mr. Wm. Anderson (Lan- 
caster, Mass.), writing in The Gardener s Chronicle of America, says: 

“A situation should be selected where protection is afforded from 
sweeping winds in February and March. We have some Heather planted 
on a hillside in the full sun, and e^^sed to sweeping northwest winds. 
The tops were killed back some last Winter, but started up again in early 
Spring and was in full bloom September 6. These plants have been grow- 
ing in their present location for four years. For the first two years the 
ground was kept cultivated between the plants, but the growth became 
so thick that this was discontinued, and since then, thousands of seedlings 
are beginning to appear under and between the older plants. In another 
spot a planting was put in two years later, and in a more sheltered location, 
and has come through the last two severe Winters in good condition.** 

Propagation. The propagation of the Heathers is rather diffi- 
cult for the amateur. It is best to purchase plants from the dealer. 
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Helenium — Sneezeweed (Helensflower) 

I'he Heleniums are tall growing, mostly autumnal plants which 
arc (ilosely related to the Sunflower. The blooming period is from June 
to the end of September and during this time the plants are covered 



with flowers of mahogany-crimson, coppery-bronze, lemon-yellow, and 
light and deep rich yellows. The flowers are flat and are borne in large 
heads or clusters. They grow from 1 foot to 6 feet high. 

Helenium autumnale, Riverton Gem, grows from feet to 3 feet 
high and has flowers of an old gold color, which changes to a blood-red 
Wallflower color when mature. Riverton Beauty grows from 5 feet 
to 6 feet tall. Rs flowers are a rich lemon-yellow with a purplish-black 
cone center. Rubrum bears large, loose heads of terra cotta or mahog- 
any-crimson flowers which do not change as the blooms mature. 
Superbum has deep, golden yellow flowers while Striatum has yellow 
flowers striped with crimson. All the above varieties bloom from 
August through September. 
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H. hoopesi, a clear, rich yellow sort with slightly drooping rays, 
blooms early in June and grows only 2 feet tall. 

Following the last named species in season of bloom is H. pumilum, 
another yellow sort, usually growing about 18 inches tall and bearing 
a profusion of flowers through the Summer months. 

Uses. Heleniums are a very useful as well as popular group of 
plants for the garden, for their masses of golden-hued colors blend 
with the autumnal colors and produce effects which are hard to achieve 
in any other group. Because of their tall growth, Heleniums are used 
to form the body and main background of large borders and are very 
attractive when planted among shrubbery. The flowers are very 
useful for cutting and the blooms remain fresh for a long time when 
placed in water. The bushes are always covered with large quantities 
of bloom which remain on the plant in good condition for some time. 
The cut flowers are useful for interior decoration. 

Culture. Heleniums are vigorous growing plants which thrive 
in any soil, but for some reason they often die out. 

Propagation. These plants are propagated by seeds sown in 
July, by division of the roots either in early Spring or Fall, and by 
cuttings taken in Spring. 

Helianthemum — Sunrose 

A rather neglected stepchild is the Helianthemum which in the 
strict sense of the word, is not a herbaceous perennial but a shrub 
Being thus between what are readily recognized as shrubs and herba- 
ceous perennials, it has not received the attention it deserves. An 
attractive creeping plant with bright little flowers, many species are 
found in European catalogs and some four or five in our own. Helian- 
themum chamaecisius (vulgare) is the commoner sort which has yielded 
a number of varieties, ranging from chocolate, bright red, clear yellow 
to white and pink. The flowers open in the morning and close about 
noon, are about an inch across and have a huge mass of yellow stamens 
at the centers. 

Uses. They are admirably adapted to rock gardens and are well 
planted upon steep banks. For the front line of a perennial border 
they make a mat of foliage and furnish a goodly quantity of bloom, 
although it cannot be said that they are as profuse flowering as usually 
seen in the eastern or central states. Mons. Henri Correvon, after his 
visit to the United States, was enthusiastic in advising Sunroses for 
use upon our usually bare terraces. 
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Culture. They tolerate hot sun; in fact, they thrive better in 
such conditions than when their roots are kept too w(it. Limestone soil 
suits them. A protection using straw or evergreen branches is wise for 
Winter. 

Propagation. They may be most easily rooted from cuttings 
taken in Spring or Summer. Division is possible. 


Helianthus — Perennial Sunflower 

This bold perennial is so diverse in its habits that it is hoped the 
reader will not come to it with prejudice because some of its relatives 
are coarse and grasping in nature. Some of the sorts are actually dainty. 
All the sorts are tones of 
golden yellow and they 
are usually tall growers. 

Of the many sorts we shall 
mention a few of the best. 

Helianthus maximiliani 
is perhaps the tallest one, 
growing 8 feet and some- 
times more if the condi- 
tions are favorable. It is 
the last one to bloom, 
flowering as it does in 
October. Its long stalks 
are full of small golden 
yellow flowers. 

H, orgyalis is sometimes 
called the Graceful Sun- 
flower because of its nar- 
row foliage which droops. 

It has single, lemon-yellow 
flowers and is another 
very tall grower. 

H. mollis, or the Ashy 

Sunflower, grows 4 feet Maximilian Sunflower, one of the choicest late 
tall and has grayish, flower, of f.u 

downy, green leaves, dark stems and pale yellow flowers with dark 
centers. H, scaberrimus (Prairie Sunflower) blooms in September and 
has deep yellow flowers with maroon centers. H, decapetalus or 
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//. multijlorus is one of the most profuse bloomers and, when planted 
where it may be given room to spread, is one of the good species. It 
has long, strong stems, commending it as a cut flower. The Autumn- 
glory {H, angustifolius) is one of the most graceful small-flowered sorts, 
that it makes a splendid addition to the small number of plants which 
bloom after frost. It is frequently cataloged as H. questifolius. 

Uses. These are splendid to plant in the back rows of the border, 
in clumps on the lawn among shrubbery, or to naturalize in the wild 
flower gardens or along woodland paths. They combine attractively 
with hardy Asters. The flowers are cut and used for all kinds of decora- 
tive purposes. 

Culture. Because they grow so tall, they should be planted in 
places where the soil is not only rich, for they are great feeders, but also 
very deep. The soil should be manured well every season, because the 
roots exhaust the soil of food materials very readily. They prefer 
open, sunny places to partially shady ones, although they like a moist 
soil. The plants require almost yearly transplantings. 

Propagation. Helianthus is readily propagated from cuttings 
or division of the root stocks. 


Heliopsis — ( Orange-sunflower) 

The Heliopsis is not grown to a great extent bec ause so many more 
attractive flowers are to be found among the varieties of Helianthus. 
This Orange-sunflower is very similar, growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high, 
with flowers varying in colors from orange to a deep golden yellow. 
The flowers are either single, like a Daisy, or double, like a Zinnia, and 
measure inches or 3 inches across. Heliopsis pitcheriana which 
grows 2 feet to 3 feet is a good variety to grow. It has single flowers of 
a very thick texture and of a deep golden yellow color. It begins 
blooming in June and lasts through September and early October. 
Excelsa is an intense golden sort which docs not turn brown in the 
(tenter. 

Uses. The Orange-sunflowers have long, stiff stems which make 
them valuable for cutting. The blooms last a long time, both on the 
plant or in water. The plants themselves are suited for borders or dry 
spots. 

Culture. They are of easy culture, preferring open, sunny situa- 
tions. 

Propagation. They are propagated by seeds, cuttings and 
division of the root stocks. 
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Hemerocallis — ^Daylily 

During the early Summer months the roadsides, railroad tracks and 
banks of streams are brightened immensely when the Tawny Day- 
lilies come into bloom. They grow so freely and in so many out of the 
way places that many people have come to consider them as native 
plants, but they are wild in Japan and China. This Daylily (Hemero- 
callis fulva) has a gaudy orange-yjellow color. The plants grow from 
3 feet to 5 feet high, have narrow, drooping, grass-like leaves which 
are very graceful, and the trumpet-shaped flowers are produced on 
spikes of from six to twelve blooms. Each flower lasts only a very short 



Lemon Daylily, with charming fragrance and grace 
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time, but new ones bloom every day. The blooming period extends 
from early June through July for all the varieties. H. auraniiaca, the 
Orange D., is more beautiful in form than /f. fulva, because of the 
clearer color. The Lemon Daylily (//. flava) has clear lemon or canary- 
yellow-colored flowers and is the better one of the two to grow in the 
gardens. It is only 2 feet or 3 feet high and is delightfully fragrant. 
The Japanese D. {H. ihunbergi) may be described as a later blooming 
Lemon D.; it is an acquisition. middendorffi is a dwarf sort with 
rich, golden yellow flowers. H, dumortieri begins blooming in May 
and has very showy flowers of a bronze yellow on the outside and a 
rich yellow inside of the petals. There arc many new hybrids of the 
Daylilies, many of which are superior in color and produce more blooms 
to the spike. H, florhami has deep, golden yellow blooms 
with Indian-yellow markings. The petals are beautifully frilled. 
H. cilrina has pale lemon-yellow flowers and is a tall grower. H, fulva 
kwanso is a double form of the Tawny Daylily. 

Uses. Since they grow and bloom so freely, their uses are many. 
About the most attractive way of growing them is to let them natural- 
ize themselves along woodland paths, along streams or moist banks. 
They are excellent for the border or to plant among shrubbery. The 
flowers are used for cutting purposes. 

Culture. The Daylilies are easy to grow, thriving equally well 
in full sunlight as in partial shade. In fact they can be planted any- 
where and they will take care of themselves. It is best to divide the 
clumps every two years, although they are often left for four or five 
years. They do not need any protection during the Winter. 

Propagation. They are easily propagated by division of the* 
root stock. 


Herbs 

The home gardener can derive a genuine pleasure in growing herbs 
when they supply so many of one’s wants. This is especially true of a 
housewife who has her own kitchen garden. 

Culinary Herbs 

Borage {Borago officinalis). The large leaves have a fragrant odor 
and add greatly when served with Lettuce in salads. The leaves are 
sometimes boiled like Spinach. The flowers are used in cool drinks 
and they also attract the bees. 
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Bumet (Sanguisorha canadensis). The leaves are used in cool 
drinks and in flavoring soups and salads. 

Dill {Anethum graveolens). The seeds have a pungent odor. Used 
for flavoring vinegar to make “dill pickles.” 

Fennel, Florence (Foeniculum duke). The leaf-s talks at the base 
of the stem are very large. These are fine in salads, the sweet flavor 
somewhat resembling that of Celery. 

Fennel, Sweet {Foeniculum vulgare). The leaves are beautiful for 
garnishes; are also boiled in fish sauces. 

Lavender {iMvandula vera). The leaves and flowers have a de- 
lightful perfume and a small bag of the dried flowers gives the linen a 
delicate perfume. Oils are also made from the true lavender. 

Marjoram, Sweet {Origanum majoraria). The leaves and shoots 
arc used for seasoning and are also dried for Winter use. 

Mint {Mentha piperita). The leaves and stems are used for flavor- 
ing and for the distillation of essence of peppermint. 

Sage, Common {Salvia officinalis). The leaves and tops are used 
commonly in the seasoning of the stufling for fowls and for dressings. 

Tarragon, True {Artemisia dracunculus). The leaves, either fresh 
or dried, are used for flavoring soups, pickles and vinegar. The finely 
chopped fresh leaves add greatly to salads. 

Thyme {Thymus vulgaris). The leaves are used either fresh or 
dried for flavorings. This is also a good edging plant for the garden. 

Medicinal Herbs 

Boneset {Eupatorium perfoliatum). Tea made from the Boneset 
leaves is used for fever. 

Catnip {Nepeia cataria). It is a well established fact that cats 
delight in rolling among the leaves. The Catnip is said to be a good 
bee pasture. 

Feverfew {Chrysanthemum parthenium). This makes a good blood 
tonic. 

Horehound {Marruhium vulgare). The leaves are used as a 
remedy for colds, for dyspepsia, and also for their tonic effect. 

Hyssop {Hyssopus officinalis). The leaves and tops are used for 
Hyssop tea. This plant is also grown as a pot plant. 

Rosemary {Rosmarinus officinalis). Rosemary tea gives relief to 
headaches. 

Tansy {Tanacetum vulgare). Tansy tea is used against worms and 
is generally used in bitters. 

Wormwood {Artemisia absinthium). This is beneficial to poultry 
and should therefore be planted in every poultry yard. 
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Culture. All the herbs require a rather rich garden soil. If 
they are being grown for their seeds, the branches should be cut when 
the seed is ripe before it has a chance to fall away and scatter. After 
being dried properly tlie seed should be stored. The stems and leaves, 
if they are to be dried, should be cut on a bright day when the leaves 
have matured; then tied in small bundles, dried quickly in the shade, 
and hung in paper bags in the attic until they are needed. They can 
also be kept in mason jars or tight fitting boxes. The roots should be 
washed thoroughly before drying. All the herbs except Lavender, 
Rosemary, Thyme, Sage and Wormwood, which are of a shrubby 
nature, should be cut back to a few inches from the ground and covered 
with straw or leaves during the Winter. These few plants should be 
cut to within 6 inches of the ground. All herbs need Winter protection. 

Propagation. Most herbs are easily raised from seed. Tarragon 
is propagated by division of the roots. The seed should be sown 
where the plants are to remain, and then the small plants can be 
thinned out later. It is best to plant them on a dull day and water 
them carefully. 


Hesperis — Dames Rocket (Damask-violet) — 
(Sweet Rocket) 

Sweet Rocket is one of our most fragrant flowt;rs which grows al- 
most wild, as it has escaped from the gardens. Hesperis matronalis 
has white, flesh or magenta-colored flowers which grow in large clusters. 
The plants are about 3 feet high and are bushy. All of the flowers are 
very sweet-scented and this is noticed especially in the evening. 
They bloom from June through September. 

Uses. They are used in the border where they bloom earlier than 
Phlox, which they somewhat resemble. The flowers are used for 
cutting. The magenta colored sorts are trying to combine with other 
flowers, so that the white variety is the one to grow. 

Culture. They thrive in either sun or partial shade in any good 
garden soil. Closely related to the Cabbage, they are sometimes af- 
fected with the Cabbage worm, in which case, they should be sprayed 
with arsenate of lead. 

Propagation. They are grown from seeds and readily self-sow. 
They should be treated as biennials. 
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Heuchera — Coralbells (Fairyflowers) Alumroot 
(American Sanicle) 

Heucheras are among the most desirable of the smaller growing 
plants. There are many varieties worth growing. Of these, Heuchera 
sanguinea is most often seen. The plants are compact, bushy and grow 
in tufts, the flower stems growing 1/4 feet or 2 feet high. The ever- 
green leaves look like those of a Geranium. From a mass of ornamental 
foliage rise graceful spikes covered with pendent flowers which assume 
the size of Lily-of-the-valley bells, of a bright coral-crimson color. It 
blooms about the middle of the Summer. Catalogs list white, creamy, 
j)urple, and rose-colored varieties. The Alumroot, H, americana, re- 
sembling in foliage the Foamflowers and the Milreworts, is a native 
of our woods; it has red-green leaves in Winter. 

Uses. Small clumps of Heucheras arc very attractive when 
planted by themselves among the shrubbery where their dainty bells 
will not be outshone by other gay flowers. The foliage is tinted with 
various maroon markings during the Winter and this makes the plants 
valuable for the borders. The leaves arc also used in vases as accom- 
paniments to other flowers, and the sprays of bloom make excellent 
cut flowers. Heucheras arc perhaps most at home when i)lanted 
in the rockery where they become robust and the foliage completely 
covers the rocks. 

Culture. Moist, rich loam is the best soil in which to grow them. 
Although the plants grow for a long time in one place, the larger plants 
fend to grow weak very soon. These should be removed and planted 
elsewhere about every four years. Spring is the best time to transplant. 
They refuse to thrive in a stiff, clayey soil. They need protection which 
if given, assures that they will live through the Winter. 

Propagation. The plants are propagated by division in July or 
Spring, or seeds, which should be sown in March if a greenhouse is 
available. The seedlings are tiny and need not be transplanted until 
they attain some size. The seed does not germinate well. 


Hibiscus — Rosemallow (Marshmallow) 
(Mallow Marvels) 

The perennial Mallows bear some of the largest flowers of any of 
our perennials and present a gorgeous sight when in bloom. They 
grow from 3 feet to 8 feet tall and the branches spread out over a great 
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Leftt the giant flowers of the Rosemallows or Hibiscus, the largest flowers of the 
garden; righU Japanese Irises, the gorgeous flowers of which rival the other 

flowers of June 


area. The leaves are large and grayish-green in color. The flowers 
resemble a single Hollyhock bloom, only they are much larger, some 
measuring from 6 inches to 10 inches or 12 inches across. The colors 
range from white with crimson centers to deep crimson, but most of the 
colors are soft, causing them to blend with other flowering plants. The 
plants being blooming in July, but are at their best during August and 
September. Altogether these large Mallows present quite a tropical 
aspect to any planting. The Common Rosemallow {Hibiscus mos- 
cheuios) grows 4 feet or 5 feet high, and has flowers 6 inches across of a 
clear rose color with a large dark eye in the center. This is a very 
showy plant. The Crimson-eye Rosemallow {H. oculiroseus) has large, 
pure white flowers with a deep crimson eye. The flowers are extremely 
large and appear velvety. The Mallow Marvels comprise a group of 
especially large-flowering sorts. 

Uses. Mallows are hardy and adapt themselves readily to almost 
any planting. When grouped in masses the large plants present an 
extraordinary picture. They may be planted either among shrubs or 
used as a substitute for them. The plants are too large for the ordinary 
garden border because they require much room, but they can be used 
in large beds of mixed flowers. 
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Culture. Mallows prefer a moist soil although they will do 
equally well in dry soil, sun or partial shade. The plants die down to 
the ground during Winter and are about the last plants to show green 
shoots in the Spring. They grow very rapidly and do not require 
much care. A light mulching of the plants is good for Winter. 

Propagation. They are propagated from seed which will pro- 
duce blooms the first year if the seeds are sown early enough. The 
roots are easily divided and one can always be sure that the plants will 
come true to form if this iiKithod is used. 


Hollyhock — ^Althaea 

A constant, old-fashioned garden favoritel Hollyhocks have been 
universally admired for hundreds of years. They are stately, majestic, 
towering plants that add beauty wherever they are grown. What other 
plant has so stately a habit or so many clear, lovely colors ? In single 
plants or in masses against walls or buildings, in groups at the back or 
rear of the perennial border, interspersed with low shrubbery or in 
bold masses along drives or walks, they are alike effective. Many 
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fine plants will give their fullest effects the first year, so they are 
planted to advantage in the newly made garden when the trees and 
shrubs are low and the general effect is too bare of color and foliage. 
There are singles and doubles. The doubles are popular, but the singles 
are always admired because of their simple beauty and individuality. 
A group of well grown Hollyhocks in bloom is worth going to see. It 
is really the color that we look for, because the leaves are large, coarse 
and grow mostly in clumps at the base of the plant. The long spikes 
of flowers grow from 5 feet to 8 feet high and there are usually from 
five to nine blossoms in bloom on each well grown stalk. The average 
size is about 2 inches or 3 inches across, but 5-inch blooms can be had 
if good attention is given. The colors range from white to almost 
black and include shades of pink, flesh, rose-pink, salmon-rose, golden 
yellow, canary-yellow, dark red, purple-crimson, dark maroon, white 
and combinations of practically all these colors with cither white centers 
or white margins. The blooming period is from late June through 
September. Fringed petaled sorts are cataloged as Alleghany Holly- 



Coralb«lU or Heuchara, slender spikes of bright bells for the border or 
rockery I right. Blue Flax or Linum, airy, dancingHblue flowers 
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hocks and are exquisite. There are also annual sorts which may be 
depended upon to bloom the same year they are sown. 

Uses. Hollyhocks at the present time have a great landscape 
value to hide unsightly places, to work in the border, or among the 
trees and shrubs. They are also used for cut flowers, but wilt very 
rapidly. It is suggested that the stems be dipped in nitric acid. 

Culture. They recjuire a deeply dug, well-drained soil made up 
of equal portions of good loam and leafmold. Well-decayed manure is 
good also to mix in the soil. They should be planted in a warm place 
and given plenty of waUir during dry weather. 

Propagation. As the seeds ripen in August they should be sown 
in light soil and the seedlings grown in coldframes during the Winter. 
The ground should be well prepared and the plants put in just as early 
as the ground can be worked. Hollyhocks self-sow very rapidly. 

Diseases. Hollyhocks, where grown for a number of years in 
the same place, are troubled with a rust. It causes little trouble, 
howev(‘r, among vigorous yoimg plants. A mixture of lime and sul- 
phur blown under the leaves will prevent any serious outbreak. Bor- 
deaux mixture is also effective. Badly infested plants should be dug 
and burned. Keep down the growth of the Mallow-like weeds. Much 
of the trouble with the rust is eliminated if the seed is sown as advised 
in August instead of Spring. 

Hosta (Funkia) — Plantainlily (Corfulily) 

Two sorts of flowers have been called Daylilies — Funkia or Hosta, 
and Hemerocallis. Both are old favorites in the garden. The flowers 
of the latter group are orange and yellow (see Hemerocallis, page 123). 
Most of the Funkias arc grown for their excellent foliage which is pro- 
duced in clumps. The one most commonly grown in our gardens is the 
Big Plantainlily {H, phntaginea grandi flora or subcordata). Its leaves 
are a glossy light green in color with spikes of pure white Lily like 
flowers. It grows about 2 feet high and spreads in a circle about 3 feet 
across, llie flowers are very fragrant, appearing during August and 
September, llie Blue Plantainlily (H, caerulea) grows 1% feet high, 
blooms during July, and has mauve or blue drooping flowers. H. 
sieholdiana is one of the strongest growers in this group. It is 2/^ feet 
tall, has white flowers tinged with lilac produced in July and has very 
large, grayish-green leaves. There are some of these Plantainlilies 
with variegated foliage, bright green margined in white, of which 
//. undulata variegata is one of the best. They improve every year as 
the clumps increase in size. 
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Uses. Plantainlilies are perhaps most useful in the various kinds 
of borders. The dwarfer variegated kinds arc used for edging purposes. 
They can be used as specimen plants in the lawn, planted near lakes or 
streams, or grouped around shrubbery. Both the foliage and flowers 
arc distinct, beautiful and attractive wherever planted. Some of them 
are used in rock gardens. They are excellent plants for the strip of 
soil near the house in the shade which is common about most of our 
homes. 

Culture. Before planting the ground should be prepared to a 
good depth and enriched with manure. They grow best in moderately 
rich soil where a good supply of moisture is available. They will grow 
either in sunlight or shade, but they grow best in partial shade, even 
in the northern exposunis, where vtiry few other plants will grow. 

Propagation. The division of the root clumps is the easiest 
method of propagating them. Some produce seeds which grow readily 
if planted soon after the seeds ripen. 



St. Johns wort, the large yellow flowers of which, 
filled with threads of gold, are sure to be enjoyed 


Hypericum — 
St. Johnswort 
Goldflower 
(Aaronsbeard) 


Literally speaking, 
these flowers either seem 
to be made of gold or to 
be holding the golden rays 
of sunlight within their 
sinall-petaled cups. Real, 
genuine pleasure is derived 
by growing this plant. 
The Goldflow(;r {I ly peri- 
cam moserianurn ) has large, 
d(>ep, glistening, golden 
yellow blossoms, greatly 
resembling a single Rose, 
filled with numerous yellow 
stamens and red anthers. 
These^jflowers are borne 
very freely at the ends of 
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long, graceful, reddish branches which are covered with oval, 
shining, smooth, deep green leaves. This plant grows from iH 
feet to 2 feet tall and the slender, spreading branches droop at the 
(mds. The flowers are in bloom from August through October. 

Aaronsbeard (// .calycinum) , Lower growing, with golden yellow 
flowers. 

Uses. The Hypericums are esjH^cially good to use as borders for 
shrubs or the perennial beds of flowers, or to use in rock gardens. 
The plants are neat growing for pot culture. The flowers are em- 
ployed in decorations. 

Culture. The plants do best in a light, warm, sandy soil. The 
flowers last long(ir if they arc shaded slightly. All of the Hypericums 
are shrubby in nature, the woody growth and some of the leaves re- 
maining on during the Winter months. New growth starts from the 
base of the plant. 

Propagation. They are propagated from seeds, cuttings or 
division of the roots. 


Iberis — Candytuft 

Candytuft, a low growing (wt^rgrtHUi shrub, is in reality one of the 
best flowers in its class. It grows from 9 inches to 12 inches high and 
spreads out making low mats which arc covered with flat, dense clus- 
ters of the purest of white flowers. This Evergrticn Candytuft {Iberis 
sempervirens) comes into bloom the end of April and lasts through 
June. /. (jibraltarica is tlui largest of the Candytufts, but is somewhat 
more straggly in growth. It is very showy because the clusters of whiti^ 
flowers are d(‘eply tinted rose-lavender. This is the larger and showier 
of the two specaes, but is not as hardy. The foliage* of Candytuft is 
ev(‘rgreen, which makes the plant attractive throughout the year. 

Uses. Candytuft, besides being one of the best white flowers for 
cutting, is also invaluable to use in rock gardens, to cover bare spots 
and to use in beds. Candytuft, with its evergreen foliage, is one of the 
best plants grown for edging purposes. Some of the varieties are fra- 
grant, which make them more useful as cut flowc.Ts. The plants are 
used in lianging baskets, porch boxes and are grown as pot plants. 

Culture. The plants form a dense mat and when once estab- 
lished should not be removed. They do best in the sunshine. A 
moderately rich soil and plenty of water are the most important re- 
quirements. If the true L gibraliarica is grown, it will need well- 
drained, sunny rockery or careful protection in the northern states. 
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Propagation. Those plants grown from seed are usually straggly 
the first year. They are (^asy to raise from seed, which germinates in 
two weeks, hut the best plants are obtained from cuttings which root 
easily. Cuttings should be made in September and wintered over 
in a coldframe where they (an be kept moist,. 

Iris— (Flag) 

It is a peculiarity of an Iris lover that he does not like to have an 
Iris called a Flag, although most persons call these flowers by that 
name. With the advent of new varieties the Iris is gaining in popu- 
larity from year to year. A national society honors this flower and 
many cities have Iris clubs. The exquisite colors and the imrivaled 
form have attracted many flower lovers. A eollection of the varieties 
is a veritable rainbow of soft colors. 

Bearded, or German Iris. The most cultivated group of Irises 
are the bearded sorts, all of which have thick, fleshy, underground 
stems rendering their increase most easily accomplished. They are 
remarkably well adapted to different situations. They do well in hot 
dry, sunny places as well as the cooler and damper spots. In the shade, 
they are not at their best. They require frequent transplanting, as the 
clumps soon become too thick. 

Japanese Iris. Gorgeously colored and giant in size the Japanese 
Iris (/. kaempferi or laevigata) will become more popular in the future, 
for now the Japanese names have been translated and the flower buyer 
may be sure of the sorts he buys from the nurseryman. Unlike most 
Bearded Irises, the Japanese Iris is a flat bloom, the leaves are narrower 
and the rhizomes are smaller and more compact. They delight in water 
when in bloom but not at other times during the year. 

Siberian Iris. For the margins of pools, where the soil is a trifle 
too damp for other flowers, the Siberian Iris (/. sihirica) thrives. It 
will not succeed with its roots in water, however. The flowers are rich 
purple, light lavender, blue or white, and like the .lapancse Iris, these 
flowers are without the prominent beard found in the Bearded Iris. 

Water Iris. There are two common sorts of Iris which may be 
planted directly in the water; namely, the European Yellowflag (/. 
pseudacorus) and the Blueflag (/. versicolor). The European Wild 
Flag has large, yellow flowers, the petals of which are drooping. The 
flowers appear among the luxuriant leaves. The Blueflag is a familiar 
flower to most Americans, for what boy or girl has not gotten wet feet 
gathering it ? Both of these sorts will thrive in ordinary garden soil 
without a great (juantity of water. 
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Dwarf Iris. In April, during favorable early Springs, we are 
delighted with the various dwarf Irises. Growing about 6 inches tall 
they supplement the Spring bulbs. Especially charming are the purple 
dwarf sorts when planted in front of Emperor Narcissus. L chaemairis 
is the dwarf bearded species: /. verria and /. cristata are beardless sorts. 
The latter sort is very tiny and has very slender creeping rhizomes. 
Being sensitive to too much moisture, it grows very well when planted 
upon little mounds of soil or in perfectly drained spots, such as in a 
rockery. 

Intermediate Iris. Hybridists have crossed the tall Bearded 
Iris with the dwarf Bearded sorts to produce a group intermediate in 
season and height between the two parents. 

Uses. The uses of Iris have been suggested in the foregoing para- 
graphs. It is an excellent border subject and for home use the flowers 
are attractively arranged in our rooms. There are wet soil sorts, tall 
varieties, very early kinds and all types of bloom to attract each and 
every one. 

Culture. The simple, let-them-alone, culture of the Iris is grati- 
fying to the home owner who is not a careful gardener. They do not 
like water upon their crowns in Winter, except where noted. The 
Bearded sorts are said to like lime; the Japanese Iris does not prefer a 
limestone soil. 

Propagation. Merely cut up the old clumps to propagate them. 
Each piece will grow, even if allowed to lie about the garden for a week 
without planting. The Bearded sorts increase rapidly and should be 
divided every three years. 


Kniphofia — (Tritoma) Torchlily (Redhotpoker) 

(Clublily) 

Brilliant flame-like spikes of Kniphofia are showy in the garden 
and they never become too common, because in northern gardens they 
are a trifle tender to the cold. The most usual sort seen is Kniphofia 
maria (aloides) (pfiizeri), a species 3 feet tall and with brilliant orange- 
scarlet spikes of tubular flowers. K. rufa is lower growing and with 
yellow flowers. It is interesting, even though it does not assume the 
proportions of the commoner one. 

Uses. Splendid in front of shrubs but nbt to be combined with 
the delicate tinted perennials. With masses of foliage as a background, 
their beauty is properly displayed. 
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Culture. The principal point of culture is to remember their 
tenderness in northern climates. Dif? them in late Fall and plant in a 
coldframe or protected place. They prefer quantities of water and a 
sandy soil. 

Propagation. Best by dividing plants in Spring. Seedlings of 
most sorts are slow to bloom. Some seedsmen list a strain that blooms 
first year from seed. 

Lavandula — Lavender 

Sweet Lavender is one of the well-beloved, fragrant plants of the 
old-fashioned garden. It was a favorite because of its delicate odor. 
Lavender (iMvanduIa officinalis or vera) grows from feet to 3 feet 
high, has downy, silvery gray foliage and long spikes of blue-lavender 
flowers. It blooms from July through September and produces flowers 
very freely. There are two dwarfer viirieties: L. nana compacia with 
large blue flowers, and the Munstead I..avender with dark blue flowers, 
both of which grow 12 inches high and bloom several weeks earlier than 
the type. L. spica, the (jommon Lavender, is dwarfer and has light col- 
ored flowers. 

Uses. Many persons make small sachet bags of the dried leaves 
and flowers to put among linens. Because of the gray foliage. Lavender 
is used to great advantage in borders. It is also grown for low hedges, 
or on dry banks and in the ro('k garden. The flowers are good for 
cutting. 

Culture, l^avender requires a sunny situation and light soils. 
Heavy protection during the Winter months is also needed. 

Propagation. \'oung plants are easily started from seeds sown 
early in the Spring. They should not be sown too deeply, and after 
the plants appear, they should be kept shaded and moist until real 
strong. 


Liatris — Gay feather (Blazing Star) (Button- 
snakeroot) (Devilsbit) 

Liatris is a rather odd plant and mtjrits a much more general use 
because it is very desirable and attractive. The Cattail Gay feather 
(Liatris pycnoslachya) is the one most commonly grown and is one of 
the choicest sorts. It grows in long spikes, 4 feet to 5 feet tall, which, 
are densely covered with shmder, grasslike leaves of a light green, 
llie small flowers are a light rosy-purple, a (!olor which does not 
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harmonize readily with all other colors. A peculiar habit of the Liatris 
is that the succession of bloom is from the top downward, rather 
than from the lowest blooms up to the highest as in all other spike 
flowers. They bloom in August and September. The Button-snake- 
root (L. spicaia) and L. scariosa^ are two other line species, both pro- 
ducing deep violet-purple spikes of flowers but not growing so tall as 
the first sort and with fewer but larger flowers. There are^also lighter 
shades of purple and white varieties. There is hardly^any perennial 
which will attract as much attention as does the Liatrisf because it is 
so brilliant in color and unusual. 



Gayfeather or Liatris* an unusual'flower of Summer 
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Uses. Liatris is a splendid border plant to use at the back of the 
border, but the color is one which goes with few other flowers and it 
should be subdued with white flowers. The plants have great attrac- 
tion for butterflies and bees. 

Culture. Liatrises will thrive in places where scarcely anything 
else will grow. They will grow in any soil or shade, but prefer a moist 
soil and partial shade. 

Propagation. They are propagated from seed sown in the 
Autumn, or by division of the tuberous roots. 

Linum — Perennial Flax, Golden Flax 

Flax is a lovely, airy plant with flowers of yellow, blue and while. 
The general height is from 12 inches to 18 inches. The foliage and 
flowers are very delicate and graceful and present the appearance of a 
small, feathery bush. Golden Flax {Linum flavum) has transparent, 
deep, golden yellow flowers. Linum perenne is the tallest one of the 
Flax plants and has rather small flowers of a pearly blue. L. p. album 
is the white-flowered variety. The flowers are borne in great numbers 
all during the blooming season which lasts from May through Septem- 
ber. They have the capricious habit of blooming every other day. 

Uses. Flax, especially the yellow-flowered one, is very attractive 
to combine in plantings of Delphiniums, for both are in bloom at the 
same time. Flax is a dainty flower for any border because the plants 
bloom through such a long season. Some of the smaller plants are 
grown in pots and in the rock garden. The evergreen leaves and pro- 
fusion of bloom offer further reasons for growing the Blue Flax. For 
the rockery, L. flavum is a good subject, preferring a well-drained loca- 
tion to be at its best. 

Culture. Flax is very easy of culture, growing readily in any 
good garden soil in full sunlight. It dislikes root disturbance. 

Propagation. It is propagated by seeds and division of* the 
plants. 

Lobelia 

Natives of our woods, in marshy places we find two exquisite wild 
Lobelias, the Cardinalflower, Lobelia cardinalis, and the Great or Large 
Blue Lobelia, L. siphiliiica, a blue sort. Both sorts vary greatly in 
height, some growing 3 feet or 4 feet tall, other plants being hardly a 
foot tall. Some of the European catalogs list sorts of the Cardinal- 
flower which have bronze colored leaves, but these sorts are seldom seen 
in America. They bloom from July to September. 
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Left, Lupines, the tall spires of blue, purple, white or pink flowers makini^ points 
of interest in the border; right, Blue Lobelia, one of the charming blue natives 

Uses. They are at home in damp spots of the gardens, and along 
the waterside. The Great Lolxilia prefers wetter places than the 
Gardinalflower. When grown in dry places, they suffer from drought; 
they often thrive in the ordinary garden soil, but are not as tall as in 
the wild places adapted to their culture. The Great Lobelia thrives in 
partial shade or sun but the Gardinalflower is usually found in partial 
shade. 

Propagation. They grow readily from seed which is usually 
sown in the Fall, in which case the plants are wintered in a coldframe. 


Lupinus — Lupine 

If out; is looking for a plant a little out of the ordinary, surely the 
stately Lupines will All this need, for they arc among the most beautiful 
perennials grown. The Washington Lupine {Lupinus polyphyllus) 
is the most popular species. It grows from 2 feet to 5 feet in height 
and has beautiful, long spikes of pea-shaped or butterfly-like flowers 
covering at least 12 inches, on stems 3 feet or more high. The flowers 
are clear azure-blue, white or pink, with soft green leaves divided into 
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small, finger-likc leaflets, eight to sixteen in number. The flowering 
spikes are produced very freely, and a border or mass of these plants 
when once seen in bloom, presents such a showy yet beautiful picture 
that it is not easily forgotten. The plants tend to spread out while 
growing. Healthy plants are fairly covered with the spikes which 
bloom throughout May and June. 

Uses. The best effect is gained by planting Lupines in masses 
in the border or on the banks of ponds or streams where the tall growing 
spikes cast a stately reflection in the water. Lupines naturalize well 
in woodlands and partially shaded corners. The tall spikes are hand- 
some for cutting. 

Culture. In some places Lupines, when once established, an^ 
very easy of culture, but in other localities, where the atmosi)hcre is 
not moist enough, they test the skill of the gardener. They grow in 
any soil which does not contain lime. In Europe around railroad sta- 
tions and in America along railroad tracks Lupines grow splendidly, 
which suggests that possibly they would suc‘C‘eed if mulc'h('d with soot 
and cinders. The roots are larger and long and readily exhaust the soil 
of its food materials, so each year the ground should be enriched with 
plenty of staljle manure. It is best to grow thc‘m in moist situations, 
l)ut if this is not possible they should be watered well during dry 
weather. Lupines dislike to be moved, so they should be planted 
and left alone. If the flowering stalks are cut down, the plants may 
bloom thc^ sc'C’ond time in SeptcTiiber. 

Propagation. Lupines are easily raised from seed and the plants 
sedf-sow if the soil is not tejo dry. The seeds should not be covered 
deeply when planted and can be sown at any time. The plants c:an be 
divided c^r cuttings can be made by using thcj rathcT hardened wood, or 
side shoots, lliis should be done in the Spring. 

Lychnis — Campion. Includes Ragged-robin, Mal- 
tese Cross, Rose-of-heaven, Rose C. (Cuckooflow- 
er), (Mulleinpink), (Jerusalem Cross), (Scarlet 
Lightning), (German Catchfly) 

For the different parts of one’s garden there are many good varit'- 
ties of Lychnis. Two of these are known as Agrostemma. Ragged- 
robin and Cuckooflower are common names of Agrostemma, Lychnis 
flosrucuU. This planl., with narrow, grasslikci, grayish foliage, grows 
from inches to 18 inches high, forming a tuft, and producing many 
small, delicate, tassel-like flowers in short sprays of rose or soft pink, 
which are very attractive to the bees of the neighborhood. Ragged- 
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robin is in bloom continuously from May through August. The Rose 
Campion, Mulleinpink, Dusty-millcr, (L. or A. coronaria) is a very 
striking plant. The stems and leaves are a downy, silvery gray and 
the Pink-like flowers are a cerise-crimson. It grows 2 feet or feet 
tall and is in bloom during July and August. 

The Maltese Gross, Jerusalem Gross or Scarlet Lightning (L. 
chalcedoTiica) is a tall, loose growing plant with hairy stems and leaves. 
The foliage is similar to that of Sweet-william and from each plant 
several straight, strong flower stems rise to a height of 2 feet or 3 feel 
wilJi immense heads of vermilion-scarlet flowers. This is one of the 
most brilliant of the old-fashioned flowers. There are white-flowered 
forms of this species. 

The German Gatchfly (L. viscaria) grows only about 12 inches 
high, has dense growing, evergreen foliage and fragrant, magenta 
flowers. There is a sticky, viscid area below the flowers. L. haageana 
has single, orange-scarlet flowers, shaped like those of Maltese Cross 
and grows a foot tall. Most of these varieties have double forms which 
are really as interesting as the single ones. 

Uses. All of these varieties are used for cut flowers, in perennial 
borders and rock gardens. They make a line bedding plant because 
the period of bloom is extended over the Summer months. 

Culture. Lychnis is very easy of culture. The plants like 
sandy, w(Jl manured loam in full sunlight. Those varieties suitable 
for the ro(;kcries grow well in dry soils. These are one of the best groups 
of plants for withstanding droughts. 

Propagation. The best method is by division of the plants in 
Spring, although all the varieties are easily grown from seed which 
blooms the second year after being sown. 


Lysimachia — Loosestrife, Moneywort (Creeping 
Jenny or Creeping Charlie), (Gooseneck) 

Moneywort, Creeping Jenny and Creeping Charlie are all (;ommon 
names for Lysimachia nummulariay which is a prostrate or creeping 
plant and grows very rapidly. It has very showy yellow flowers and 
blooms from May to September. The Clethra Loosestrife (/>. clelh- 
roides) is a very showy and graceful Japanese variety. It grows 3 feet 
high and produces long, recurved or drooping spikes of pure white 
flowers from July to September. The leaves take on bright autumnal 
colors in the Fall when the flowers are gone. The Spotted L. (L. punc- 
tata) is another yellow-flowered sort which is attractive. The flowers 
are produced in whorls around a leafy stalk. 
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Uses. The Loosestrife is useful for cutting for it lasts well when 
(‘lit. They are useful to grow in a border, wild garden or along lake 
margins. There is hardly a plant which surpasses the Moneywort for 
covering banks, for rustic urns, vases, old stumps, or to grow in hanging 
baskets. The plants spread very rapidly and are very showy when in 
bloom. They serve as good carpeting plants for shady places under 
trees, but it must be admitted that they spread rapidly and may 
become a weed. 

Culture. All of the varieties prefer moist situations smd it is 
because of this that they grow so splendidly on stream banks or in 
any kind of waterside plantings. The plants do not require any care. 

Propagation. Division of the roots either in late Autumn or 
early Spring, is the best method of multiplication. 


Ly thrum — ^Purple Loosestrife (Blackblood) 

The common Purple Loosestrife {Lythrum salicaria) grows 



Purple Looeeetrife or Lythrum, 
celled for waterside planting 


from 4 feet to 6 feet tall and 
blooms during the months of 
July and August. The foliage 
is willowlike and the tall, 
erect, graceful spikes produce 
brightly colored, reddish-pur- 
ple flowers. The Rose Loose- 
strife (L. roseum superbum) 
has rose-colored flowers, while 
Perry’s variety has large and 
glistening cherry-red flowers. 

Uses. The Loosestrife takes 
care of itself when planted at 
watersides, margins of lakes or 
streams. There is hardly any 
plant which can equal this 
when it is naturalized in bogs, 
swampy woodlands or in wild 
gardens. 

Culture. These plants are 
moisture loving and should be 
planted in partial shade in low 
lands or in swamps. 

Propagation. By stem cut- 
tings, by seeds and division of 
the roots. 
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Mertensia — ^Virginia Bluebells (Virginia Cowslip) 
(Smooth Lungwort), (Kentucky Bluebells) 

The Virginia Bluebell is one of the loveliest of the early Spring 
blooming plants. In rambling through the fields and woods for Violets, 
large clumps of these flowers can be seen growing at random. Mertensia 
virginica is the showiest of all and the one which is most easily grown. 
The plants grow from 1 foot to 2 feet high, with soft, light green stems 
and foliage. The flowers are reddish-purple when in bud, but as the 
flowers open, they change to a lovely gentian-blue. They hang in 
drooping, nodding, graceful clusters and the individual flowers are 
funnel-shaped. It comes into bloom early; in fact, most of the growth 
is made before leaves come out on the trees. 

Uses. The Virginia Bluebell serves its best purpose when allowed 
to naturalize itself in shady places. It combines well in borders, 
or in shaded corners where it can grow as if in its own wild habitat. 

Culture. Mertensias need moist soil, preferably a rich, deep, 
loamy soil. Although most of the growth is made in sunlight, for it 
grows so early in the Spring, yet the plants should be naturalized in 
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Every n^arden lover admires clumiM of Mertensia for the shady garden 
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shady places and should not be disturbed when once planted. Mer- 
tensias are nearly always found growing in damp woods. 

Propagation. New plants are grown through division of the 
old ones. 

Monarda — Beebalm, Wildbergamot (Horsemint) 
(Oswego-tea) 

The lovely cardinal or scarlet-red flowers of the Beebalm have 
for years been one of the standbys in the old-fashioned hardy garden. 
The “Cambridge Scarlet” variety of Monarda didyma is the best one 
to grow, attaining a height of from 2 feet to 3 feet and blooming all 
Summer. The whole plant is aromatic, the leaves especially having a 
“minty” odor. The stems arc s(|uar(^-aiigled, the leaves a dark green 
and the flowers a vivid scarlet. The Wildbergamot (M. fisiulosa) has 
a lavender flower which is more compact, somewhat resembling that 
of the common Glover blossoms. 

Uses. The Monardas are some of the most striking plants for 
borders or for massing against a background of shrubs. The flowers 
are used for cutting and often the leaves have been used in the place of 
tea. Many persons grow Monarda just because of its “minty” foliage. 
It also is quite an attraction to humming birds and bees. 

Cui.TURE. The Beebalm forms a thick sod or mat and the plants 
simply refuse to be crowded out by other plants or weeds. The clumps 
should be divided in the Spring. Although they will grow in almost 
any soil or any situation, the plants are especially fine when grown 
near water or in moist places. The plants arc easily established and 
are of simplest culture. 

Propagation. Monardas are easily divided and new plants start 
readily. This should be done in the Spring. Plants can also be raised 
from seed. 

Myosotis — F orget-me-not, ( Scorpiongrass ) 

The very name Forget-me-not conveys a meaning filled with tender 
sentiments — sentiments which have endeared the flowers to us. The 
flowers are dainty and beautiful and although blue, white and pink 
forms can be grown, it is the dainty true blue ones which are most loved. 
The flowers are borne in small clusters and are very attractive against 
the dark green foliage of their plants. 

There are two different groups of Myosotis; one is perennial with 
plants which last for a number of years; the other is biennial, and the 
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seeds must be sown every second year. The following are the penmnial 
species: Myosolis scorpioides (palustris) which is the true Marsh 
Forget-me-not. This is the one found growing along stream and river 
banks or on the sides of ditches. It begins blooming about May and 
continues until Fall. M. sylvatica grows from 2 feet to 3 feet tall, has 
blue flowers with tiny yellow centers and is known as the Woodland 
Forget-me-not. M, alpesiris^ the Mountain Forget-me-not, is dwarf, 
growing from 2 to 10 inches high. The alpestris varieties are very 
widely grown, some of the common ones being Ruth Fisher, which has 
clusters of flowers, each 1 H inches across of an azure blue color, and 
dark, glossy green leaves. These plants do not spread out so much, 
but the bushes are more compact in their growth. They arc not re- 
liably hardy, except when kept in coldframes for the Winter. Victoria 
grows about 6 inches high and has clear blue flowers. All of the 
Alpestris varieties have small yellow centers in the blue flowers and 
begin blooming in April! M. dissitijlora, the Swiss F., is a biennial and 
also comes into bloom in April. It grows about 12 inches high and its 
large, exquisite blue flowers are borne in graceful sprays. 

The Forget-me-nots are cheerful plants and are often combined 
with other flowers and bulbs which come into bloom early in Spring, 
such as the Daisies, Pansies, Arabis or the Golden Alyssum and the 
Spring bulbs — ^Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissi. 

Uses. Myosotis grows and spreads rapidly, carpeting the ground 
wherever it is planted. The Woodland Forg()t-me-nots are very valu- 
able for naturalizing along woodland walks or in wild gardens. The 
Marsh Forget-me-nots (M. paluslris) are best naturalized in moist 
places along the banks of streams or l)eside ponds. The varieties of 
M. alpestris and M. dissitiflora are used in the perennial borders, are 
combined with bulbs or in the rock gardens, and are used as pot plants 
during the Winter. The flowers are also cut. 

Culture. Forget-me-nots are grown similarly to Pansies, requir- 
ing damp, cool, shady places. They will grow in almost any soil and 
should be protected slightly during the Winter. 

Propagation. Forget-me-nots are easily raised from seed which 
should be sown in the Summer to insure good growth by the following 
Spring. These plants self-sow very readily. The plants can be divided 
or cuttings can be made. 


Nepeta 

Those who have started to read this paragraph have done so be- 
cause they are unfamiliar with the fact that Nepeta cataria is the Gat- 
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nip, or else they are reading without prejudice. Tliere is a splendid 
sort of Nepeta for our gardens known as N, mussinit the Caucasian 
Catnip. It has spikes of deep violet-blue flowers produced in pro- 
fusion at Rose time from plants which spread out over a diameter of 
3 feet. The foliage is small, wrinkled and gray-green. The plants are 
quite prostrate. Two forms are found, one with larger leaves than the 
other, the smaller leaved sort being preferable. The writer has not 
heard of a name to distinguish the two forms. Mrs. Wilder writes, 
“If you are charmed with it, you have the true form; if you hate it, 
you have the false.” 

Uses. The Caucasian Catnip is splendid for rockeries and ideal 
for rock walls. In the perennial border it serves as a substitute for 
Lavender in northern gardens. As a cut flower it is dainty. 

Culture. This plant seems tolerant of neglect and is usually 
successful in sun or partial shade as well as adapting itself to a wide 
range of soil conditions. 

Propagation. Naturally some branches layer. Cuttings may 
be made in Spring or late Summer. 


Oenothera — Evening-primrose, Sundrops 

The Evening-primroses are among the truly beautiful plants which 
anyone can grow in his garden. The plants grow from 1 foot to 2 feet 
high, spreading out and producing many satiny, Poppy four-petaled 
flowers of white, light rose and varying shades of yellow. 

Species. Oenothera fruiicosa and its variety, youngij have rich, 
golden yellow flowers produced freely from June through September. 
It is one of the most commonly seen Evening-primroses, growing 2 feet 
tall. 

Oe. speciosa is the commoner white sort, of “lazy looking habit;” 
the unopened buds are drooping. The flowers, as they mature, gradu- 
ally turn pink. The leaves are divided. It is interesting to watch the 
buds of these flowers open before our eyes at about the evening dinner 
hour. 

Oe, missouriensis (Ozark Sundrops). This startling species pro- 
duces golden flowers, 5 inches across, upon low, trailing plants. The 
flowers are followed by large, winged seed pods, so large for the size of 
the plant that they seem unnatural. The foliage becomes reddish in 
the Autumn. This sort is sometimes cataloged as Oe, macroccurpa. 

Oe, biennis and Oe, lamarckiana are biennials which have become 
weeds in most gardens and for this reason they are not greatly admired, 
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although they arc praised in EuroiM'aii catalogs for tlunr height and 
wealth of yellow blooms. 

These plants open their flowers toward evening and close them 
in the morning, hence their common name. Most of them, however, 
are open through the day as well as during the evening. 

Uses. Evening-primroses are handsome plants for the rockery, 
for the border and for bedding designs. The flowers are fragrant and 
therefore are useful as cut flowers. They are beautiful when massed 
in front of shrubbery or planted in the wild garden, for the clusters of 
flowers are very fragrant and the bees are always around them. 

Culture. Oenotheras sometimes become “weeds” because the 
plants spread fast. They grow well in any ordinary situation, in well- 
drained, moderately rich soil. They need moisture and the soil should 
be prepared as deeply as it is possible, to get good moisture. The 
clumps need not be transplanted often. 

Propagation. Many of the species increase by producing small 
tufted plants at the base of the old ones. When the plants are divided 
it should be done in early Spring, in Man^h or April. They are easily 
grown from seeds. 



Misaouri Eveninje-primrose or Oenothera, one of the largest flowers of the gar- 
den. There are other charming sorts of Evening-primroses 
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Papaver — Oriental Poppy, Iceland Poppy 

There are Poppies and Poppies, old-fashioned ones and new 
varit^ties, and it would almost seem that they grow more dazzling and 
more gorgtious each year. Perhaps they are grown in a greater number 
of gardens and we 
see their brilliant col- 
ors everywhere dur- 
ing the early Summer 
months, or perhaps, 
we too have learned 
the s(K’ret of growing 
these delicate silken 
flowers which con- 
stantly command at- 
tention. What more 
startling efh^ct could 
be gained than by 
having a mass of 
giant Oriental Pop- 
pies {Papaver orien- 
iale) stand out boldly 
against a dense bac*k- 
ground of dark ever- 
greens ? The colors 
of the named vari('- 
tics range all the 
way from silvery 
white, through blusli 
and rose pink to salm- 
on and scarlet-crim- 
son, each flower sway- 
ing and nodding on 
long, graceful stems. TIk? Oriental Poppy blooms during May and 
June, grows from feet to 4 feet high and the whole plant, from th(‘ 
heavy magnilicent foliage to the larger flower cuj)S and seed pods, makes 
a majestic subj(;ct. The flowers often measure 9 or 10 imJies across. 
Some of them havi^ a black blotch in the ctmter of the petals and all 
have a great numb(‘r of purplish-black staimms in the heart, of the cup. 
P. hrarteaturn is an important sort of a deep scarh'J, color. The flowers 
are surrounded by large, leafy bracts. Gypsophila paniculata, Phlox 



Iceland Poppies, dainty edging plants with lovely 
colors 
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siihulata (white) or golden Alyssum are good to combine with the 
Oriental Poppy as a border plant. 

The Iceland Poppies {Papaver nudicaule) are dwarfer plants, grow- 
ing about 12 inches high. They are also favorites in the garden for the 
satiny petals of white, lemon, yellow and orange are beautifully crinkled 
and have a delicious fragrance. They bloom all through the Summer 
if the flowers are kept well picked, and either single or double-flowered 
plants can be grown. 

Uses. Poppies make lovely cut flowers, bu t unless care is exercised 
in cutting them, the petals will droop and they will last no time. The 
flowers should be cut early in the morning when the buds arc tight, 
allowing them to open up in the water. They will last several days. 
The giant Oriental Poppies may be cut either early in the morning, or 
at evening, just as the buds are about to open. They will last longer 
if the outer green calyx is removed. 

Poppies are used to a great extent in decorative work where daring 
color effects are needed. 

Both the Oriental and Iceland Poppies are splendid subjects for 
the perennial border, but should never be planted with other plants 
unless the colors arc carefully chosen. Both are beautiful if planted in 
large masses by themselves. A good combination may be made with 
Garden Heliotrope or Valeriana. 

Culture, Oriental Poppies will grow in any open, sunshiny 
position in a good, deep loamy soil. They are of easiest culture and 
require very little care. During the dry spells in the early season, they 
should be watered occasionally, but after they have finished blooming 
and the leaves begin to die down, they should be let alone for the roots 
seem to enjoy a thorough baking during the hottest months. When 
the rains begin coming in September, the roots will show signs of 
growth; then the plants can be safely transplanted. Oriental Poppies 
should be mulched in the Wintertime. This mulch does not have to 
be removed in the Spring for the leaves soon cover it. After the plants 
are oiu'e satisfactorily situated they should be allowed to remain 
undisturl)ed for a number of years. 

Tlie Iceland Poppies are very easily established for they self-sow 
very readily. If the flowers are cut every day, the plants will produce 
flowers all during the Summer months. They are extremely hardy and 
will grow in any soil. 

Propagation. The Oriental Poppies should be divided in the 
Fall after the plants have been dormant during the hot months, or in 
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early Spring. The roots may be cut into pieces 2 inches long and 
planted in sandy soil, in which case new plants may be obtained. 
Plants may be grown from seed, which requires a great deal of care. 
The seeds should be gathered as soon as the pods are ripe and begin 
to open. They should not be sown too thickly and should be wintered 
over in the coldframe. As soon as new shoots start in the Spring, 
pot them up, and after they have attained a good size, plant them 
out in the open soil from the pots. 

The Iceland Poppies self-sow readily. 


Peony 

Peonies have captivated the world. The “old red Piney,” that 
(•.harming old-fashioned flower, is hardly bls popular as it was in days 
now past, because the new, lovely and more delicately tinted varieties, 
which have been recently introduced, are crowding their old relative 
into the background. Peonies in great masses are now found growing 
around the small cottage out in the village or country, along roads and 
woodland paths, in gardens throughout the large cities and around the 
mansions of the wealthy where they seem to have truly assumed that 
aristocratic yet charming air so in keeping with the occasion. There 
is no other hardy flowering plant which grows in the Northern States 
and endures the Northern Winters as does the Peony. Massive with- 
out being coarse, fragrant without being pungent, grand without being 
gaudy, various in form and color, beyond the possibility of being suc- 
cessfully superseded, they stand in the first rank of hardy flowers. 

Peonies are grown both for their flowers and beautiful foliage. 
From the time the red shoots first appear early in Spring, when the 
flowers in an almost endless number of colors are massed on the bushes, 
and when the glossy green foliage takes on the autumnal tints of vivid 
carmine, purple, amethyst and orange. Peonies are in great demand. 
'J"he average height is from 2 feet to 4 feet, each plant spreading out 
to almost the same distance. The flowers are borne either singly or 
in groups of two or three. There are single blooms very much like a 
wild Rose, except in size; semi-double flowers and double ones which 
are a round mass of uneven petals. Some of the flowers are so large 
and heavy that it often becomes necessary to prop them up so that 
the Spring rains will not dash them into the mud. The leaves are 
smooth, dark, glossy and divided. The colors of the flowers range 
from purest white with a mass of golden stamens in the center through 
all the shades of pink to the darkest of reds and purples. There are 
also some pleasing yellow varieties. Many of the newer varieties are 
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delicately rose-scented which makes them very much more valuable 
because the offensive odor of the early red “Piney” has been done 
away with. Some of the varieties do not last very long, but if early 
and late varieties are planted, a succession of bloom can be had which 
will last for six or seven weeks. The greater majority of them are in 
bloom from about the middle of May on through June. The earlier 



Peonies — everybody's flower 
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blooming varieties combine well with many bulbs, (ispccially Daffodils, 
Narcissi, Scillas, Gladiolus and Lilies, and are very charming when 
planted in among the Peonies, while Michaelmas Daisies, Delphiniums, 
and Gaillardias make a very suitable background. 

In Bulletin No. 7 of the American Peony Society there is found a 
list of the best Peonies as determined by a vote of the Society members. 
The voting is on a scale of 10. A variety receiving a rating of 10 would 
be almost perfect, 7 fairly good, and below 5 not worthy of cultivation. 
The following varieties received a rating of 8.5 or above: 


WHITE 

9.9 Le Gygne 

9.8 Kelway’s Glorious 

9.4 Mme. Jules Dessert 

9.3 Festiva Maxima 
9.2 Elizabeth Barrett 

Browning 

9.1 Frances Willard 
9.0 Baroness Schroeder 

8.9 Mme. Emile Le- 

moine 

Pleas’ Jubilee 

8.8 Alsace Lorraine 
Enchantresse 
Laura Dessert 

8.7 Albatre 
Avalanche 
James K el way 
8.6 Primevere 

8.5 Marie Leiiioine 


PINK, ALL SHADES 

9.8 Therese 

9.7 Solange 

9.4 Tourangelle 

9.3 Walter Faxon 

9.2 La Fee 

M. Jules Elie 

9.1 Lady A. Duff 
Martha Bulloch 

9.0 La France 
Milton HiU 
Raoul Dessert 
Rose Bonheur 

8.9 Georgiana Shaylor 
Marie Grousst; 
Kelway’s Queen 
Loveliness 

8.7 Glaire Dubois 
Mignon 

8.6 Albert Grousse 
Reine Hortenscj 
Eugene Verdi(;r 


Judge Berry 
La Lorraine 
Mme. Auguste Des- 
sert 

8. .5 Germaine Bigot 
I ..a Perle 

Mme. Emile Galle 
Maud L. Richard- 
son 

Octavie Demay 
Opal 

DARK RED 

9.2 Philippe Rivoire 

9.0 Longfellow 

8.8 Karl Rosenfield 
M. Martin Gahu- 
zac 

Richard Garvel 

8.7 Mary Brand 

8.0 Gherry Hill 
Mikado 

8,5 Adolphe Rousseau 


Dses. Peonies (!ari be used in almost any position in any garden, 
these plants are equally at home planted as single specimens on the 
lawn, in tall grass, in the woods, or planted in beds and borders with 
other perennials and bulbous plants, or when massed by themselves. 
Peonies can be planted along woodland paths, at the ends and edges 
of shrubbery groups, at the bases of stone walls, or along drives and 
walks. They are at home in almost any situation, naturalizing as 
readily in woodland copses as in formal gardens. They make a rather 
dense growth and arc often used in place of low hedges. 

As for cut flowers, they are absolutely invaluable. If they are cut 
just as the bud is about to open and are placed in a cool room, the 
blooms will last many days. Since the newer varieties are sweetly 
scented, the flowers are now used to a greater extent in homes in vases, 
bowls and baskets. The stems are long, stiff and are splendid to use 
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for decorative purposes for large functions where large flowers of rich 
coloring are needed. 

CiTLTURE. Peonies abundantly repay good care and nourishmtMit 
and do not require a great deal of care after they are once established. 
Preparation of the soil is one of the biggest factors in growing healthy 
plants. They are heavy feeders and require a deeply prepared soil. 
The best soil is a fieavy loam, one which is not too heavy with clay or 
too light with sand. Stiff yellow clay, a sour soil or an abundance of 
fresh manure in the soil hinder the proper growth of the roots and 
plant. The bed should be prepared very deeply, the soil being mixed 
with well-rotted cow manure. Each plant should be given a space 
3 feet in diameter for its development. The soil should be retentive of 
moisture, yet well drained, for the plants rot out if the ground is so low 
that the water will stand in pools around the plant during the Winter. 
The manure should not be mixed among the roots, but clean soil should 
be next to the roots and then the manure. The roots should be set 
in the soil so that the top eye is not more than 2 inches or 3 inches 
from the surface. 

When the plants have finished blooming in the Summer, work 
must be begun to insure a good next year’s crop. Weeds should t)c 



Types of Peonies 

S. — ^Single, showing (g), guard petals; (s), stamens; (c), carpels or lobes of pistil. 
J. — ^Japanese type; stamens wider than in single. 

B. — Bomb type. The stamens become narrow petals, called petaloides. 

SD. — Semi-double. Many petaloides are quite wide and are mixed among the 
stamens. 

C. — Crown. The stamens are wider and petal-like. The carpels, which before 

have remained unchanged, are now petal-like. 

R.— Rose. In this type there is an entire transformation of the bloom. 
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kept down all during the Summer, for they rob the soil of its rk^lmess. 
The first Winter the roots are loose in the soil and will need a good 
coating of manure as a mulch applied after the ground is thoroughly 
frozen. I'his will prevent the roots from being heaved out of the 
ground, due to alternate freezing and thawing. The manure should 
not be allowed to remain ai)out the plants in the Summer but worked 
into the soil. Diseases are spread by the presence of manure. 

When once planted, Peonies should be left alone for a number of 
years, except for dividing and replanting, which should be done every 
(‘ight or ten years. 

It has been said that Peonies fade and lose their colors so readily. 
The delicate pink varieties fade to a white. This can be remedied by 
either cutting the stems when the bud is about to open, or by erecting 
a cheesecloth screen over the plants. This prevents the hot sunlight 
from bleaching out the color. 

Although Peonies arc free from insects, they are very subject to 
a pernicious bud rot. Many Peonies which do not seem able to mature 
their buds are affected with this disease. It can be prevented by 
avoiding manure about the crowns of the plants and by spraying weekly 
from the; first signs of Spring until sometime in May. Bordeaux 
Mixture is the proper spray to use. 

Many Peonies have two, three or more buds to a single stem. If 
it is a single variety they should be left as they are because the spray 
effect of flowers produced is very attractive. But with the large double 
sorts, all except the largest center bud (terminal) should be removed. 
This disbudding throws all the strength and food into one flower, 
which is larger, finer and better in color. The buds should l)c removed 
when small. 

Propagation. Peonies are usually propagated by division of the 
clumps, but it is a slow process, taking from three to five years for 
characteristic blooms to appear. The tubers or roots resemble those of 
Rhubarb. The best time to divide them is during September or 
October. However, they may be divided and transplanted any time 
from the middle of August until the ground freezes in the Fall. If the 
plants are well established they will improve every year. Peonies 
may be propagated by seeds which are sown as soon as they are ripe 
in coldframes where they should be kept for a year before transplanting. 
The seed should never be allowed to become thoroughly dry, for when 
once thorougly dried it may take two years or longer for the seeds to 
germinate. The first blooms are never typical of the plants; it takes 
from four to eight years to produce characteristic blooms. One must 
remember that growing Peonies from seed is interesting, not practical. 
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Pentstemon — ( Bear dtongue) 

The Peiitstemons arc beautiful border plants but do not do as well 
in the northern states as in the southern ones, where the climate is 
milder and the season of blooming is longer. They are very showy, 
growing from 2 feet to 4 feet high, are rather bushy and have very long, 
slender spikes which bear many trumpet-shaped flowers with hairy 
throats from whence the name “Beard tongue” comes. The colors 
range from white, pale rose, azure-blue, lilac, coral, scarlet, violet and 
purple. Penistemon barbatus iorreyi has slender, deep scarlet-red 
flowers. The foliage is light green and the stems arc wiry and thin, 
giving an airy appearance to the whole plant. P. gloxinioides Sensa- 
tion has Gloxinia-like flowers of varying colors — rose, lilac, cherry, 
crimson and purple. It grows about 2 feet high and is in bloom nearly 
all Summer. P. laevigatas var. digilalis has white flow(jrs with a puri)lc 
throat, grows 2 or 3 h^et high and blooms during June and July. P. 
hirsutus is commonly wild along roadsides in the eastern states; its 
lavender flowers are tubular. The Pents lemons somewhat resemble 
the Snapdragons, both in flower and in growth. Often the flowers arc 



Left, Hardy Phlox, the range of varieties giving an excellent choice of colors; right, 
the Moss Phlox or Phlox subulata, used to edge a walk 
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two-colored, the petals being of one color and the throat of another. 
The flowers last from June through October. 

Uses. Pentstemons are very free blooming and are good for 
cutting purposes. Their graceful growth and variety of colors make 
them easily adaptable to almost any perennial border. The dwarfer 
ones are grown in rockeries. 

Culture. A good, deep garden soil mixed with leafmold or sandy 
loam, in a well-drained situation which is somewhat shady, is the best 
placje to grow Pentstemons. l^hey like plenty of water in the Summer- 
time. Many are hardy, but Sensation requires mulching during the 
Winter; even then, in the colder climates it fn^czes out. Good drain- 
age and loose, loamy soil are absolutely necessary to the growth of 
Pentstemons. 

Propagation. Tliey arc propagated either by division, seed or 
cuttings. Cuttings should be taken in the Autumn, which is also the 
time to divide the roots. Plants may bloom the lirst year if the seeds 
are sown early. The varieties of P. gloxinioides are well treated as 
annuals, sowing the seed each year. 


Phlox — Hardy Phlox (Flameflower), Moss Phlox 
(Moss Pink), (Wild-sweet-william) 

Gardens, both old and mw, cannot be what they are unless 
Phloxes are present in all their brilliant colors to enliven the Summer 
months just before the Fall flowers come into bloom and after the 
Spring flowt^rs have finished. Phloxes are old-fashioned favorites and 
each one holds a bit of sentiment within its delicate fragrance that 
makes us realize that they are wonderful. With the new varieties 
which have been introduced during the last years, the new effects in 
colors, the large size and gorgeousness of bloom, they have become a 
class of flowers unsurpass<*d. 

The Hardy IMiloxes, which are the ones most commonly grown in 
all gardens, are divided into two groups, those which bloom early and 
are known as Phlox suffrulicma. and those which bloom later, known 
as P. decusmla. It is these two groups which have been improved 
so much within the last dozen years that tht'y have now become in- 
valuable assets to any garden. The flowers arc borne in large heads 
or clusters at the; tips of long, graceful, leafy stems which grow from 
to 3 feet tall. All of the flowers are very fragrant and the colors 
are clear. 
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Varieties. The following is a partial list of Hardy Phloxes which 
are well worth growing: 

Albion. Pure white, pale rose eye; large trusses. 

Baron von Dedem. Scarlet-red; improvement over Goquelicot; large 
flowers and trusses. 

Beacon. Bright cherry-red, 

Eiffel Tower. Salmon-pink, crimson eye; tall. 

Euzabeth Campbell. Salmon-pink. 

Europe. White, red center; large flowers. 

Frau Anton Buchner. White, often pink tinged; large trusses. 

Georges Stroehlein. Brilliant salmon; large; attractive. 

Lassburg. White; rather small flowers; later than Frau Anton Buchner. 
La Mahdi. Violet-purple (called blue). 

Mme. Paul Dutrie. Pale lilac-rose. 

Mrs. Jenkins (Independence). Pure white; good for massing. 
Pantheon. Carmine-rose. 

Richard Wallace. White, maroon center. 

Hijnstroom. Rose, white center; improvement over Pantheon. 

R. P. Struthers. Salmon-rose. 

Tapis Blanc. Creamy white; quite dwarf; large flowers; large trusses. 
Thor. Deep salmon, shaded scarlet. 

Von Hoghberg. Dark crimson. 

W. C. Egan. Lilac, shading to soft pink; large flowers. 

Dwarf Phlox. Almost everyone knows the Moss I’hlox or Moss- 
pink, as it is often called (Phlox subiilaia). It is dwarf, spreading in 
nature, with small, moss-like leaves. As it grows it forms dense mats, 
12 inches or more in diameter, which flower very freely. The normal 
color is magenta-pink and in April and early May the clumps are simply 
covered with myriads of flowers about an inch in diameter. We should 
grow the varieties: Vivid, larger and clearer pink; Lilac Moss, a lovely 
soft lilac, or the white sort. 

Some of the other dwarf varieties which arc good to grow are 
P. amoena with bright pink, less starlike and more circular flowers than 
the Moss Phlox; P. divaricaia canadensis (Blue P. or Wild-sweet- 
william), with very fragrant lavender flowers and P. d. Lapharn with 
larger flowers of a more intense blue-lavender. 

Uses. The Moss Phlox or Phlox subulata grows wild and blooms 
very early in the Spring. Because of its spreading habit it is usually 
found growing on the surfaces of rocks, in fields or over dry banks. 
In the rockery it is often planted in dry corners because it withstands 
drought so well, and its dense growth soon makes an admirable ground 
covering, especially when hundreds of small clusters of pink and white 
flowers come out in the Spring. It is also used as an edging for borders, 
in cemeteries, on terraces, between stepping stones and in a great many 
other places. P. divaricaia is splendid for huge masses, either in wild 
places or the prennial border. They bloom at the same time as Tulips. 
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The Hardy Phloxes are all fragrant and the flowers are splendid for 
cutting purposes. With the new and striking colors, almost any effect 
can be carried out in the garden, either by planting them in solid beds 
where the colors grade into each other from dark to light, or in long 
beds along drives, woodland walks and paths, or in front of shrubbery; 
or combined with other perennials in hardy borders. By planting care- 
fully, a succession of bloom, lasting from early April until late in 
September or October, can be carried out by just using the different 
varieties of Phloxes. The best effects are gained by planting masses 
of each color together. 

Culture. Phloxes need a great amount of moisture and should 
be watered regularly in dry weather. It is even advised to mulch the 
plants during the dry Summer months to conserve what moisture is 
present. They should not be planted in the grass because the grass 
will get all the moisture. The soil should be prepared deeply to a depth 
of about 2 feet; it should be well-drained and moderately rich. Since 
Phloxes are gross feeders, good, rich soil and plenty of moisture are 
absolutely necessary for their growth. 

The Dwarf Phlox plants should be set about 10 inches or 12 inches 
apart and the taller Hardy Phloxes about 18 inches apart. Young 
plants can be set out any time in the Spring. If the shoots are pinched 
back in June or July the plants will become branched and bushy, and 
will go on blooming until late Autumn. It takes from two to three 
years to obtain good-sized and well-formed plants. They should be 
divided and transplanted every three or four years or the blooms will 
begin to deteriorate and the soil will become exhausted. If the first 
display of flowers is cut back as soon as the blooms arc faded a second 
crop of bloom will come on before Fall. Phloxes will grow either in 
full sun or in partial shade. 

During damp seasons, especially when the plants are crowded, 
the Phloxes are sometimes attacked with mildew. As soon as the first 
signs of this appear, the plants can be sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture, 
or if powdered sulphur is dusted on the leaves in the morning when the 
dew is on them, it will soon che(;k the mildew. The latter is sometimes 
caused by having the plant s too close together so that good air circula- 
tion around the lower stems is prevented. Red spiders also attack 
Phlox. This can best be determined when it is noticed that the lower 
leaves turn a rusty brown. A forceful sprinkling with a hose on the 
underside of the leaves should be applied. If, hPwever, the attack is 
very severe, it is best to cut the stalks back near the ground and let 
newjgrowth start. 
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The plants should be mulched every Winter with well decayed 
manure. 

Propagation. Phloxes arc propagated by division of the clumps, 
which should be done every three years, for they tend to weaken in 
the center; by seeds, which may give many new and interesting colors 
and types, but usually resulting in magentas and muddy colors; by 
cuttings made from the stems. Dividing of the clumps should be done 
in the Fall or in earliest Spring before much growth has been made. 

Plants may be dug in the Fall with as many roots as possible and 
stored until early Spring in a coldframe or protected box. Cut the 
roots into 2-inch lengths and sow them thickly over the top of a flat 
filled with loam and sand. Cover M-inch deep with sandy soil. As 
soon as young plants have made a few inches of growth, transplant 
them to a prepared bed. 

A simpler way is described by E. 1. Farrington, in Horticulture, 
August 15, 1923. He writes: 

Take a sharp spade, run it straight down half way ; them turn it square 
around and cut off the roots. The roots you leave in the ground will put 
a head on themselves and there will be a great mass of them. Seedlings 
bloom the first year; these do not. In the Fall plant them out, and next 
year you will have fine hl(X)ming plants. If you separate the stools you 
take up and plant th<im out, you will have good plants in a year’s time. 


Physostegia — alse-dragonhead (American- 
heather), (Obedientplant), (Mexican- 
heath), (Accommodationflower) 

The False-dragonhoad {Physostegia virginiana) is another one of 
the few August blooming plants. It is extremely beautiful, with spikes 
of rosy pink, lilac or white flowers which arc tube-shaped and similar 
to a tiny Snapdragon blossom. The buds and flowers grow on the 
stem as if growing on the four sides of a square. The plant grows 
about 3 feet or 4 feet high, spreads out and has very pretty foliage 
surrounding the graceful spikes. It begins blooming in July and lasts 
through September. A splendid sort is known as Vivid; it grows less 
than 2 feet tall and has dense spikes of deep colored flowers which come 
later than the type. The names, Obedientplant and Accommodation- 
flower, are derived from the fact that the flowers remain at any angle 
at which they are turntnl, inasmuch as they secern pivot jointed. 

Uses. This plant is splendid in a border, but because the flowers 
are pale, brighter contrasting colors should be worked in around it 
to bring out the pink or lilac color. The flowers last for a long time 
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and are very useful for cut flowers. They are good in the border be- 
cause th(^y bloom at a time when many other flowers have finished. 
They are especially efl’ective near waterfalls, along stream banks, or 
when placed in front of dark green shrubs. 

Culture. Physostegias require a rather moist soil in either sunny 
or shady places. The plants spread very rapidly and will tend to be- 
come a nuisance unless they are divided every year or two. They are 
of easy culture and should be planted about 2 feet apart in good soil. 

Propagation. Physostegias are easily started from seed, or new 
plants can be had when the jdants arc divided every year. 


Platycodon — Balloonfiower 

The Balloonfiower is very closcdy allied to the Campanulas. It 
grows erect and the stems are rigid. "J'he flowers have five petals and 
open out rather flat, but when in bud the^y look like inflated balloons, 
from w^hence^ the common name is derived. The flowers arc both single 
and double. They arc blu(i and white in color and sometimes will have 
blue or white veins which make them appear as if they had been 
streaked. Th(‘y bt^gin blooming about the middle of June and last 
throughout the Summer. TIk^ Chin(*se Bellflower or Balloonfiower is 
known as Plc^iycodon grandiflorum and grows 3 feet tall. P. g, mariesi 
has de(*p blue, bell-shaped flowers, some of them nearly 3 inches across, 
hut it is more dwarf, only growing about 12 inches high. This variety 
is preferable to the taller sort bc*cause it does not need staking. 

Uses. Platycodons are splendid border plants, for the plants are 
neat and well formed and they arc in bloom all through the Summer 
months. Th(iy are also planbd among shrubbery. The flowers can 
be cut and last well. 

Culture. These plants nearly always flower the same season 
they arc planted. They grow readily, sending up long spikes, so that 
nicely shaped bushes are formed in a couple of seasons. Medium 
sandy loam is the best soil. Do not cut the old stems back in the 
Fall when the blossoms arc gone, but let them die away naturally so 
is not to injure the crown, which should be set about one inch below 
the surface. Slight Wint(T protection is beneficial. 

Propagation. The most successful method is by seeds. The 
root stalk is fleshy and thick and a great deal of care must be exercised 
an dividing it. 

Plumbago (See Ceratostigma) 
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Polemonium — Greek-valerian (Jacobs-ladder) 
(Charity) 

Jacobs-ladcJer is a very ornamental and graceful flowering plant of 
early Spring and Summer. The flowers are blue, or white, flat or bell- 
shaped, and are borne in spikes; the foliage is very finely cut, much 
resembling fern fronds. Polemonium caerukam^ or the Greek-valerian, 
is rather bushy with long spikes, about 2 feet high, of sky-blue flowers 
with golden anthers. P. replans, a native of our woods, is dwarf, 
growing 6 inches or 8 inches high, with light blue flowers which come 
into bloom early in April. P. humile {richardsoni) is very dainty and 
dwarf with small spikes of blue flowers growing from small rosettes of 
green, fernlike leaves. All the varieties bloom from April or May 
on through August or September. 

Uses. Most of these plants arc splendid for rockeries or in low 
beds and borders. The taller ones are used in front of shrubs. Some 
are grown as alpine subjects or in wild gardens. The flowers can be 
cut, and with their delicate foliage, make up beautifully for vase or 
basket work. 

Culture. Polemoniums arc very easy to grow, thriving best in 
dry places where the soil is rich and well-drained and with some shade. 

Propagation. These plants arc propagated easily from seed 
sown in the Fall or by dividing the plants. 


Polygonum — Fleeceflower (Knotgrass) 
(Knotweed) 

The Fleeceflower is a very ornamental plant for any garden be- 
cause the foliage is so beautifully tinted in Autumn. Some of the va- 
rieties grow very high and greatly resemble Bamboo in growth. Poly- 
gonum sachalinense, Sacaline, is one of this type, attaining a height of 
from 9 feet to 12 feet, with leaves 12 inches long and sprays of greenish- 
white flowers. The stems are curving or arched. P. affine (hrunonis) 
is the dwarf variety, growing 6 inches to 18 inches high, with bright, 
rosy red flowers and beautifully colored foliage. P. amplexicauk grows 
about 2 feet or 3 feet tall and has deep red flowers which come into 
bloom very late in September and last until October. P. cuspidatum 
(sieholdi) compactum grows about 15 inches high, has small, glossy 
green leaves, and the entire plant is covered with small white flowers. 
Most of the varieties are in bloom from July through August. 
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Uses. These plants are used 
mostly in wild gardens or under 
trees, where an immense shrubby 
perennial is needed. They spread 
widely and become weedy; for 
this reason they should not have 
a place in the perennial border. 
The other varieties are grown in 
front of shrubs or herbaceous 
borders. Some of the dwarf ones 
are used in rockeries. Any of 
these are very effective when 
planted in masses, especially along 
banks of streams or in moist 
places. Some of the flowers are 
valued for cutting. 


Culture. Some Polygonums 
require a great deal of space, for 
Fi.«»fl|w^^or^Pojygonum.^with It. t|,c plants BTC Very large. They 

are moisture loving and should be 
planted in places where the groimd is naturally very moist and does 
not dry out easily. They will grow almost anywhere, in any soil, and 
need very little attention. 

Propagation. They arc propagated by seeds and division of the 
plant. 


Potentilla — Cinquefoil (Fivefinger) 

Poteiitillas greatly resemble the Strawberry plant, especially in 
the manner of growth and the foliage. This is a trailing plant which 
covers the ground rapidly and sends out roots as it goes along. The 
flowers are very showy, the colors are very bright, with reds, oranges 
and yellows predominating. These flowers are both double and single 
and are borne in great profusion from June to August. The single 
blooms look like a Buttercup or a Strawberry flower. Poieniilla atro- 
sanguinea, a parent of many lovely varieties, has single, rich crimson 
blossoms. Miss Willmott is cerise, and William Rollison is a com- 
bination of orange and mahogany-red with double flowers. There are 
a great many varieties, nearly all of which have double flowers. 

Uses. Potentillas are most effective when planted in rock gardens 
where[they can grow over large boulders of rock and need not be thinned 
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out every year. They are excellent to plant in bare places where a 
good ground covering is needed, for the plants grow rapidly and soon 
form a thick covering. 

Culture. These plants should be set about 18 inches apart in 
any garden soil, but they do best when planted in rich, light, loamy 
SOU. They like exposed places and will require thinning out every 
year. There should be a light mulch of leaves placed over the plants 
during Winter. 

Propagation. PotentUlas send out roots along the trailing 
stems; hence, new plants are very easily obtained by thinning out. 
They are also easUy grown from seed. 

Primula — ^Primrose, English Cowslip, Oxlip, 
Polyanthus 

Hardy Primroses are sliowy plants which fit in well with any 
Spring bedding design. The small flowers are graceful and dainty 
and the varieties can be so chosen that they will be in bloom from 
AprU for a month. Primroses grow *rom 6 inches to 18 inches high and 
have light green, hairy leaves. The colors of the^ hardy sorts range 



PrImroMS. A mau to tempt ue to imitate it 
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from white to the darkest erimson and yellow. Some of the varieties 
are double, and others present this appearance because the petals are 
wavy and crinkled. 

The commoner hardy sorts of Primroses are derived from Primula 
elaiior, P. veris and P. acaulis (tmlgaris). These are known as Poly- 
anthus. These are much of one type, the flowers being borne in umbels 
or clusters of six to twelve flowers. There is, however, another interest- 
ing species, P. japonica, the Japanese Primrose, which bears the flowers 
so that one umbel, or cluster, is above another. The colors vary from 
rich dark crimson through the intermediate tints to white. The petals 
are of a heavy texture and waved. P. denticulata var. cachemiriana, 
the Indian Primrose, has pale blue flowers produced in globular heads; 
the underside of the leaves is golden. Almost all the varieties of Prim- 
roses are worth growing and wherever planted, th(‘.y increase in beauty 
and interest with each succeeding year. 

Uses. Primulas make delightful subjects for the rock garden, 
edging a shady border or against old walls. They naturalize readily 
along streams, woods or shrubbery and arc also suited for growing in 
porch boxes or in pots. The flowers are fragrant and make splendid 
cut flowers. 

Culture. Prhnulas are not difficult to grow, yet they reward 
one for any amount of trouble. One of the first requisites is to keep the 
soil moist. The plants will die if they are allowed to pass through the 
dry Summer months without plenty of water. Primroses should be 
planted in rich, well drained soil in a shaded nook in order to protect the 
plants from the hot sunshine during the Summer. Slight protection 
during Winter is needed, such as a light mulching of leaves and straw. 
In the Fall, if the crowns of any of the plants are above the surface of 
the soil, these plants should be taken up and reset. Primroses resent a 
great deal of cultivation; good, rich soil, partially shaded quarters and 
plenty of moisture are all tlu^y need. 

Propagation. Primroses are usually propagated by seeds sown 
in March in a coldframe or in May to July outdoors in shaded places 
The seed should just be scratched into the surface soil and firmed. 
The plants can also be divided early in Spring or in the Fall. 


Pyrethrum — Painted Lady (Pink Daisy) 

The form of the Daisy is admired by all, so that it is strange that 
more persons do not grow the lovely Daisies known as Pyrethrums. 
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The flowers arc bright in (;olor and 
are borne on long stems. Tlu^y 
might be called Spring Chrysan- 
themums, for they bloom princi- 
pally in June. Many of the sorts 
are attractively doubled. The 
colors range from deep rich crim- 
son to light pink and white. They 
grow 2 feet to 3 feet tall. The 
proper botanical name is Chrys- 
anthemum coccineum; the catalogs 
also call them Pyreihrum roseum 
and hybridum. 

Uses. The English are so 
fond of these flowers that they 
have many named varieties. Of 
Pyrethrums The Ladies' Field 
writes: 



“Among the most satisfactory Pyrethrum or Pmk Daisy 

of all the flowers in the garden we 

may count double Pyrethriuns. They arc of almost infinite variety, which 
time seems powerless to wither, and which custom never stales. Nearly 
every year sees some new development, the result of skillful raising and 
disciminating selection. They have many good qualities to recommend 
them. These flowers are extremely showy, and arc as hardy as they are 
effective. They are of the easiest possible culture, and as cut flowers they 
are invaluable, lasting for full two weeks in full and fresh beauty. This, 
when one is away from one’s own garden and has to barter for flowers 
for the good contentment of the moment, is a great desideratum. In the 
borders they last for several months. Pyrethrums are in their height of 
beauty in June, but by means of judicious thinning and stopping, and by 
the entire prevention of the formation of anything like seed, they may 
be kept blossoming all through the Smnmer. If this be too mucli trouble, 
and a continued succession is not wanted, the plants may be cut right 
down after their Midsummer blossoming, when they will spring up with 
rejuevenated vigor, and blossom gaily again in the Autumn as vigorously 
as if it were their first effort for the year.” 


Culture. The Pyrethrums grow nicely, ev(m in partial shade, 
but they must have perfect drainage. An important point in their 
culture is alluded to above; they should be prevented from seeding and 
if cut down directly after they have produced thi'ir main crop of bloom, 
They will bloom profusely late in Summer. 

Propagation. Sow the seeds or divide the plants in Spring. 
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Rudbeckia — Coneflower, Goldenglow, 
Brown-eyed'susan 

The garden's gold is greatly enhanced in Aulurnn by the sorts of 
Rudbeckias, especially the Goldenglow, which is the double form of 
Rudbeckia laciniaia. Everyone knows this common perennial and ad- 
mires its wealth of bloom. One of the handsomest Coneflowers is 
R, speciosa newmanni which bears golden yellow single, Daisy-like 
flowers with a high purple cone in the center. It blooms from August 
to September and grows several feet tall. There is an interesting sort 
which has smooth, gray-green. Cabbage-like leaves, known as R, 
maxima. The plants grow 6 feet to 8 feet tall and bear bright yellow 
flowers, 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter, upon long, stiff stems. The 
cone at the center is often 2 inches high. The plants are a trifle tender. 
Another grayish sort is R. suhtomeniosa, but in this case the leaves and 
stems are densely covered with hair. The flowers are brilliant yellow 
with a chocolate center and arc borne in large clusters. This sort also 
blooms in late Summer and early Fall. The Autumn Sun, R. nitida, 
has rich yellow flowers in which the rays are decidedly drooping. It 
blooms from August to October. /?. triloba, the Brown-eyed-susan, 
is a biennial sort with yellow flowers which have orange or purple-brown 
markings and a black purple cone in the center. 

R. purpurea, the Purple Goneflower, is discussed under Echinacea. 

Uses. The showy character of the plants makes them especially 
useful in bold masses for the border. The Goldenglow is valued where 
there are outbuildings, fences, and unsightly objects to be hidden. 
All the sorts serve admirably as cut flowers, for the stems are long, 
and the blooms are lasting. 

Culture. The plants thrive anywhere, but are especially adapted 
to sunny places. When many of the sorts are cut back after flowering, 
they will send up a second crop of flowers. 

Propagation. All the sorts, except Goldenglow, may be grown 
from seed, but the usual method of propagation is by division of the 
plants in early Spring. Some of the wild Rudbeckias, generally known 
as Black-eyed-susans, are biennials. These are raised from seed, but 
as they usually self-sow, further seeding is generally unnecessary. 


Salvia — Sage 

Many persons are familiar with the Scarlet Sage and it is of this 
plant that many persons will think, but we shall speak here of the 
hardy Sages. 
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Light Blue Salvias. Salvia azurea grandiflora. This species is 
one of great beauty, 
bearing light azure 
colored flowers in 
great profusion upon 
tall, slender spikes. 

The plants grow from 
3 feet to 4 feet tall 
and bloom from Au- 
gust until frost. This 
is a trifle too leggy in 
growth. 

5. farinacea, the 
Mealycup S., closely 
resembles the former 
species, except that 
the calyx enclosing 
the flowers is a mealy 
white. It is, there- 
fore, a splendid sort, 
better than the for- 
mer, the blue flowers 
contrasting with the 
grayish sUmis and 
calyxes. Some per- 
sons have said that 
this species resembles 
the Lavender, but it 
is, of course, without the fragrance of true Lavender. Some gardeners 
advise that this sort be treated as an annual, sowing the seeds each 
year, as it almost never lives over Winter in the open soil. 

iS. uliginosa is also a blue sort, but the throats of the flowers are 
white. The plants grow 5 feet to 6 feet tall and bloom from July until 
frost. In general appearance it is similar to S, azurea. 

Deep Blue or Violet Salvias. S. nernorosa (virgala nemorosa), 
the Violet S. The purplish-violet flowers are produced in dense clusters 
in July. The calyxes and stems become reddish. It is wise to cut the 
plants back after flowering, in which case they bloom again in Autumn. 

S, pUcheriy a deep blue form of S, azurea^ is greatly admired, but 
its name is not widely established so that many catalogs consider S, 
pitcheri a synonym of S, azurea. 



The Azure Sa^e ie charming in the Fall months 
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patens, the Gentian S., is the deepest indigo-blue, a most unusual 
color but the large flowers arc not produced in great profusion. It 
must be treated as an annual. 

Uses. Most sorts of Salvias are interesting border plants, where 
they make an attractive appearance grown in masses. They arc 
generally good cut flowers as well. 

Culture. Salvias, although of easy culture, require some atten- 
tion. Except for iS. azurea grandiflora they are not perfectly hardy and 
will need some i)rotcction during the Winter. Plant Salvias in the sun 
and give them from 18 inches to 2 feet on all sides. The roots of S. 
patens and S. farinacea may be dug and wintered in a cool cellar. 

Propagation. Some sorts may be divided in the early Spring. 
S. farinacea, S. patens, jmd iS. iiliginosa are raised from seed sown in 
the early Spring, in whicli case, they bloom the first year from seed. 


Scabiosa 

To those persons wlio ar(‘ familiar with the annual sorts of Scabiosa, 
we need only say that tli(' perennials resemble the annuals, except that 
the perennials hav(^ shorter florets at the center, while in the annual 
sorts the flowers are made up of florets of more uniform length. Scabiosa 
caucasica is the commonest perennial with flowers cither light lilac blue 
or white. The plants grow 2 fi^et to S feet tall. The leaves are not cut 
as is the case with the annual sorts. It blooms from June to September. 
S. japonica grows 1/4 feet tall; the flowers are violei-blue and the 
leaves are som(‘what lobed. S. ochroleuca is a sulphur colored species 
growing 1/4 feet tall. 

Uses. The graceful, long, wiry vstems of the Scabiosa arc attractive 
in the border, rising as they do from a tuft of leaves upon the soil. 
They arc best used in th(? front of the border. As cut flowers they are 
long ket'ping and are easily arranged in vases. 

Culture. They prefer well drained locations and a sunny expo- 
sure. The plants are said to prefer limestone soil. They winter over 
excellently unless standing in water-logged soil. 

Propagation. Scabiosas are readily increased from seed or by 
division of th(‘ plants. TIk! strongest plants arc best raised from seed. 
Mr. Cecil l)avi('s writes that “in saving seed, that produced by the 
(central flow(^rs should be chostm.” IIk* stu^ds are best sown in Spring, 
but the plants sometimes do not bloom until the next year. 
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Sedum — Stonecrop 

If there is a rocky spot in your garden you will desire a number of 
sorts of Sedums, for they are most interesting in habit, leaf and flower. 
Sedums are wild with us in America, but there are also many sorts in 
Europe and Asia. 

Species. Only an expert can determine the proper names for the 
various sorts of Stonecrop but, roughly, they may be grouped as follows: 

Tiny-leaved sorts: 

Sedum acre, Goldmoss. Wallpeppcr. This low, tufted perennial 
spreads over the soil. The leaves are small, attractive, light green. 
The flowers, bright yellow in color, completely cover the plants and 
open in June and July. Surely identified from other similar ones by 
their peppery leaves when eaten. 

S. sexangulare (resembles S, acre but with smaller plants and 
leaves). Leaves arranged so as to form six-angled branches. 

S, siahli has small purple tufts of leavers. 

S. reflexum, Jenny Stonecrop. Has longer leaves than S. acre 
and with a brownish tint. 

Wide-leaved sorts: 

Sedum speciabile. Showy Stonecrop. This is one of the hand- 
somest of all Sedums. It has pink or rosy-red flowers produced abun- 
dantly in flat clusters. The leaves of this sort are thick and juicy, often 
3 inches long. The flowers opim in late Summer and remain in bloom 
several months. The varieties Brilliant and atropurpureum are su- 
perior to the wild sort. 

S, sieboldi. This sort has round, gray leaves borne in clusters of 
threes and pink flowers produced in September. The plants grow less 
than a foot tall. In the Autumn the leaves become pinkish. 

S, kamtschalicum. Orange Stonecrop. A sort with toothed leaves, 
bright yellow flowers, growing 8 inches to 10 inches tall. 

S. siobniferum (spurium). Running S. Branches prostrate, rather 
triangular leaves, flowers rosy-purple. 

S, iernaium. Mountain S. Resembles S, siobniferum but with 
white flowers. 

Uses. For perennial borders the Stonecrops are dainty and 
effective edging plants. As a cut flower the Showy Stonecrop is attrac- 
tive. All the Sedums are entirely at home in the rock garden. For 
planting in rock steps, between stepping stones and for a ground cover 
the dwarf sorts arc unexcelled. 
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Culture. The Sedums generally prefer a sandy soil; at least it 
must be perfectly drained in Winter. Generally the Stonecrop thrives 
best in sunbeaten places, but many of them may be coaxed to grow in 
shaded places beneath trees and shnibl)ery. 

Propagation. The propagation is simple: eacli piece of the 
plant may be rooted and will grow into a good plant in a short time. 
They also grow from seed. 


Spiraea — (Includes Aruncus, Astilbe, Filipendula, 

Ulmaria) 

There is a large group of herbaceous plants of great beauty known 
as Spiraeas but which should be properly known by other names. They 
are characterized by having attractive, airy plumes of flowers; in fact, 
every garden has a place for a few of them. 

Aruncus Sylvester (Goatsbcard) grows 5 feet to 7 feet tall and has 
feathery white flowers produced in small spikes making a wide angle 
with the main stem and forming large heads of bloom. It blooms from 
June to July. This is the Spiraea aruncus found in the catalogs. It is 
especially useful for the lK)rder8 of streams in half-shaded places. 

Astilbe, The Astilbe resembles the Aruncus superficially in the 
nature of its feathery flower spikes, but generally, as seen in the garden, 
it is not as tall. Perhaps the most popular group for outdoor planting 
is known as A, arendsi, this being an improved race derived from 
hybridizing many other species. The varieties found in catalogs bear 
rose, lilac, salmon-pink and white flowers. Some of the names are: 
Geres, Juno, Kriemhilde, and Vesta. The names such as japonica, 
davidi and grandis are the species of Astilbe which are the parents of 
the named varieties. 7Jie plants in the garden bloom in June, July 
or August. 

Filipendula {Ulmaria). Meadowsweet. The commoner species, 
the Dropwort, but often known as the Queen-of-the-meadows, Fili- 
pendula (Ulmaria) hexapetala, is a tufted, fern-leaved plant. In late 
June and during July the plants send up flower stalks 18 inches tall, 
bearing masses of white flowers. The double sort, florepleno, is more 
showy than the single. F, purpurea and its variety elegans^ together 
with F. palmata have red and pink flowers produced in large clusters, 
the crimson flower stems growing 3 feet tall. They bloom from June 
to August. 
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The plumy sprays of Astilbe would grace the refined type of 
garden 


Use and Culture. These plants arc exquisite for the border, 
where they lend a misty charm to almost any combination of peren- 
nials. The Astilbes prefer moist atmosphere during growth and ex- 
cellent drainage during the Winter. They are superb pot plants. 
Filipendula ulmaria, because of its dwarf growth, is useful as an edging 
plant. Cut sprays of all sorts add much to a bouquet in the home. 
They prefer a rich soil and an abundance of water while in bloom; for 
this reason they are well planted at the waterside. They are at home 
in half shade. 
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Propagation. The habit of growth by forming dense clumps 
suggests the easiest method of increasing the plants; that is, by dividing 
them with a strong knife. 


Statice (Armeria) — ^Thrift, (Sea-pink) 

(Cliff rose) 

The Thrift is a low growing plant which derives a common name 
of Sea-pink from the fact that it grows along the seashore and is pink in 
color. There are other colors, such as r(‘d, deep rosy pink, lilac and 
white. It grows in dense, low clumps with numerous, narrow, grass- 
like leaves, all (blustered at tlui 
base, from which spring the flow- 
ers on stiff, wiry stems from (> 
inches to 12 inches high. S. arm- 
eria is generally cataloged as Arrn- 
eria mariiima and is the common 
form. Rosalie Thrift or Armeria 
laucheana has crimson flowers. 

They flower more or less contin- 
uously from early Spring until late 
in Fall. 

Uses. The Thrifts are in- 
valuable when planted in clumps 
or for edging. They are also used 
for pot plants and in the rock 
garden. 

Culture. They need a free, 
well-drained, sandy loam and leaf- 
soil. Best wintered in frames as 
they are often tender to the cold. 

Propagation. » The more choice varieties are increased by divid- 
ing the roots and a good sized plant will furnish hundreds of small 
divisions. They produce seed but do not grow readily from seeds. If 
the seeds are planted in the Fall, they should be kept in the coldframe 
and removed to the oj^ ground just as soon as it is, in a workable con- 
dition. This will enable the plants to get well established before the 
hot weather arrives. 
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Stokesia — (Stokes-aster) , (Coraflower-aster) 

Generally we do not think of a China-aster resembling a Corn- 
flower, but it is true that the Stokesia resembles them both. Stokesia 
laevis (cyanea) is a low plant, seldom above feet tall, and with light 
lavender-blue, white, purple and rose-colored flowers produced from 
early July to October. 

Uses. They are especially reconunended for the front of a border 
and may be used for cut flowers. 

Culture. Generally it is stated that this plant is sensitive to 
cold, heavy soils and seems to thrive with drought-resisting subjects, 
well drained in Winter. It prefers full sun. 

Propagation. Wlnm raised from seed it blooms the first year. 


Thalictrum — Meado wrue, ( F eathered-columbine) 

These graceful, feathery flowers add an airy appearance to the 
border of perennials. The leaves are fine and resemble the foliage of 



Left, Meadowrue or Thalictrum. altogether charming for border or baeet right, 
Globeflower or Trollius, like a Giant Buttercup of golden yellow 
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the Columbine. Some sorts arc natives of our woods, but the cul- 
tivated species are superior in the size of their plumy heads. 

Species. Thaiiclrum aquilegifolium. (Columbine Mcadowrue.) 
White flowers, June?, 3 feet tall. Thcrt* is a purple-flowered variety 
which is useful for combining with the white typical sort. 

T. minus adiantifolium. Low M. (Maidenhair M.) Yellow flowers 
June to July, 1 foot. 

T. dipterocarpum. Yunnan M. Rose-purple, yellow stamens. 
August to September, 5 feet. Except for this sort, the others bear no 
petals. 

T, glaucum. Dusty M. Golden yellow, June to July, 4 feet. 
Bluish-gray leaves. 

T. dioicum. Early M. Native, purplish and greenish, April to 
May, 1 to 2 feet. 

Uses. The Meadowrues are excellent for the border and, being 
a refined plant, may be planted in the intimate spots of the dooryard. 
The cut sprays arc exquisite for bouquets. T. dipterocarpum is a sort 
of recent introduction with distinct flowers having petals. T, minus 
is good for rockeries and the foliage is excellent cut for bouquets. 

Culture. The plants do well in well-drained shaded places. T, 
dipterocarpum is best planted in a soil which is loose, peaty or to which 
leafmold has been added. Being a trifle tender, this choice sort is best 
wintered in coldframes in the colder climates. 

Propagation. The plants arc readily divided, but if seed is 
obtainable, it may be sown. 


T rollius — Globeflower 

The Globeflower is a glorifi(‘d Ihitlercup; its leaves and flowers 
resemble the Butlercuj) in form but are larger. Improved varieties 
have orange, gold, orange-K'd, and h'lnoiMcolorcd flowers, often double. 
The commonest species is T rollius europaeus, but while all the cataloged 
species resemble each other in form, the seasons and the colors of the 
flowers difl'er. They grow about 2 feet tall and ]>l(X)m throughout the 
Summer, starting in late April. 

Uses. The Globeflower flourishes, both in sun and shade, and is 
especially at home in borders in which the soil is a trifle too damp for 
other plants. They are showy border plants, their neat habit and 
compact flowers commending them to all. We must add that they 
grow nicely in the ordinary garden soil, even though it be away from 
the waterside. 
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Propagation. Except where named varieties are concerned, 
these can be raised from seed sown as soon as ripe. The seed is rather 
slow to germinate and the plants are likewise tardy in flowering. If the 
seed is Winter stored, it should be stratified. Old plants, and also all 
the choice named sorts, are easily divided into pieces with one or two 
crowns. 


Veronica — ^Speedwell 


When Christ was laboring beneath th(^ heavy cross, He faltered, 
and a maiden, St. Veronica, rushed forward to wipe the perspiration 
from His brow. The impress of His face was found upon her napkin. 

Such is the story of St. 
VcTonica, and because the 



r 



markings of sonu^ species of 
Veronica resemhle a face, 
this flower was named after 
St. Veronica. It is a pretty 
story and one we recall 
when looking at this flower. 
Veronicas are excellent bor- 
der and rock garden sub- 
jects. The diversity of the 
species renders them of use 
in many spots. 

Species. Veronica longi- 
folia subsessilis. Clump or 
Japanese Speedwell. This 
is, perhaps, one of the most 
attractive of all blue-violet 
flowers for the border. The 
long spikes of bloom are 
2 feet tall and are pro- 
duced through July to late 
September. 

V, spicala grows 1/^ 
feet tall and bears either 



Veronica. The most showy sort is V. longifolia 
var. subsessilis, with its tall spikes of violet 


in June. 

y. imana, the Woolly S., seldom grows over a foot tall and besides 
having amethyst-blue flowers, it has gray foliage. It blooms in July 
and August, 
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K virginica, Culvers-physic, is a tall sort, 3 to 5 feet high, produc- 
ing clusters of white spikes of bloom throughout July. Often called 
Lepiandra virginica, 

V, teucrium rupestris^ the Rock S., and V, repens, the Creeping S., 
are dwarf, trailing sorts carpeting the soil with green and covered with 
blue flowers in May and June. 

Besides these species, there are a number of others listed in cata- 
logs, but the names are quite generally mixed and oftentimes the same 
plants are called by different names. 

Uses. As already stated, the Veronicas are superb for the peren- 
nial border and the rock garden. K teucrium rupestris and V. repens 
are also good ground covers for dry banks or graves. The taller sorts 
are good for cutting, especially V. longifolia suhsessilis. 

Culture. Veronicas are of easy culture ; they usually prefer moist 
soil. Although they grow in poor soil, some fertilizer in the form of 
boncmeal will increase the size of the spikes. They generally prefer 
full sun, perhaps with the exception of V. virginica and V. repens. 

pROpA CATION. The plants are easily divided. Seeds may be sown 
and some sorts root when the branches touch the soil. V. h suhsessilis 
is generally propagated from cuttings, inasmuch as it varies greatly 
from seed. 

Viola — (Violets and Tufted Pansies) 

Modest Violets are true favorites of all. The wild sorts are eagerly 
sought in Springtime and the exotic ones bloom until late Fall, almost 
amid the early snows. The most popular species for gardens is Viola 
cornuta, the Tufted Pansy, or Horned Violet, in its various varieties. 
G. Wermig is the best known purple sort; Papileo is a variety which is 
lavender and white. T. A. Weston has produced Jersey Gem, a su- 
perior blooming sort, perfectly hardy and growing in the sun. Both 
in its profusion or blooms and length of season it is superior to G. 
Wermig. Besides these, there is a group of hardy Violas, resembling 
Pansies, but hardy and perennial. 

Among the true species, Viola pedata, the Birdfoot Violet, is a 
popular sort growing abundantly in the soils which lack lime through 
the East and Middle West. It requires some skill and a knowledge 
of its natural needs to bring this sort into cultivation. The foliage 
is deeply cut and unlike that of most wild Violets. The typical form is 
purple but its rarer and choicer variety, bicobr, has a combination of 
rich purple on the upper half of the flower, with light lavender below. 

Correvon has produced a lovely Viola florairensis, which blooms 
with him throughout the whole year unless covered with snow. 
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The wild sorts: F. cucullata is the common purple Violet; V, 
canadensis, the Canada Violet, is white touched with light purple on 
the reverse of th(i jx^tals and is a leafy stem sort; V. pubescens, the 
Downy Yellow Violet, has hairy, leafy stems and yellow flowers; V, 
rostraia, the Longspur Violet, hears light blue flowers with darker 
centers and long, curving spurs; the common Sweet White Violet 
(Viola blanda) has heart-shaped leaves; V. palmata, is a cutleaf sort 
with flowers resembling the common Violet. 

The Sweet Violet (Viola odorata) has held the admiration of the 
world for years. When protected they are hard y but generally it is best 
to place them in coldframes covered with glass. In such situations they 
will produce flowers all through the late Fall and Winter. It is a great 
pleasure to pick these Violets when all else is bare of bloom. 

Uses. Wild Violets may be used for naturalizing in the informal 
areas of the garden, even beneath shrubs. The forms of the Tufted 



The say Tufted Panaies are splendid for edging the SpriniT border 
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One of the most attractive Violas is known as Jersey Gem 


Pansies, because of their long season of bloom, are (excellent for edging 
plants. As rock garden subjects, they are unexcelled. 

Culture. Generally the soil for most Violets is not difficult to 
satisfy. The wild sorts grow in a wide range of conditions but most 
Violets are associated with shaded places, although the Tufted Pansies 
prefer the sun. 

Propagation. Viola cornuta is generally propagated from cut- 
tings placed in the coldframes in late Summer. From seed these named 
sorts do not breed absolutely true, although the variation is ofttm 
( harming. Wild Violets are propagatc^d more often by division. The 
Sweet Violet is raised from cuttings made in Spring. 


Y ucca — ( Adams-needle-and-thread) , 
Spanish-bayonet 

The stiff, broad, sword-shaped leaves of Yucca Jilameniosa are 
familiar to all. In Midsummer the flower stallg^, rising to a height of 
6 feet, are also familiar. The flowers are white and pendulous. It is 
the personal opinion of the writer that, except when in bloom, they are 
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stiff, coarse and undeserving of a place in a small garden. It must be 
admitted, however, that they are remarkably drought-resistant, and 
will thrive where trees rob the soil so that more dainty plants cannot 
exist. 

Uses. When used at all they are best planted as specimens or 
among shrubbery. 

Culture. They will exist for a generation, and transplant with 
difficulty when the plants become old as the roots go deeply. 

Propagation. Seedlings will bloom when four to five years old. 
As the plants sucker freely, this furnishes a ready means of propagation. 
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TABULAR LIST OF PERENNIALS 

Including Many Herbackous Perennials Not Discussed Elsewhere 

THE Book 


Name 

Height 

in 

inches 

Season 

Color 

Remarks 

Acaena microphylla (New Zealand 
Bur) 

6 

May 

Red spines 

Ground cover. Dry or 
moist. Spiny 

Acanthus mollis (Bearsbreech) . . 

36 

July-Aug. 

Lilac, rose 

Deeply toothed leaves. Sun. 

Achillea clavenae 

6-12 

1 

July-Sept. ! 

White 

Drainage 

Thrives in sand. Rockery 

filipendulina (Fernleaf Yarrow) 

36 + 

June- Aug. 

Yellow 

Ferny foliage 

millefolium (Yarrow) 

18 

June + 

White, rose 

Adverse situations 

ptarmica (Sneczewort) 

24 

July + 

White 

Cut flower. Profuse. Va- 

tomenlosa (Woolly Y.) 

12 

June 

Yellow 

rieties numerous 

Rockery. Woolly leaves 

Aconilum anihora (Pyrenees 



Monkshood) 

18 

July 

Yellow 


autumnale (Autumn M.) 

fischeri (Azure M.) 

36 

Sept. + 

Pale blue 

See A. fischeri 

Shady places 

wilsoni (Violet M.) 

48 

Sept. 

Blue 

lycoctonum (Wolfbane) 

36 

July 

Pale yellow 


napellus (Aconite) 

24 

June 

Blue, white 


pyrenaicum 

Acorus calamus (Swectflag) 

24 

June 


See A. anthora 

Aquatic. Aromatic root. 

Actaea alba (White Baneberry) . . 

24 

April 

White 

Often variegated 

Berries white. Shade. Wild 

rubra (Red B.) 

24 

April 

White 

Berries red 

Adenophora poianini (Ladybell). 

18 

Aug. 

Blue 

Rockery. A bellflower. 

Adlumia fungosa (Climbing Fu- 
mitory) 

Cl. 

July 

Flesh 

Rare 

Biennial. Dainty leaves and 
flowers 

/Impatient of being moved. 
(Inne leaves. Buttercup-like 

Adonis amurensis (Amur Adonis). 

12 

April 

Yellow 

vernalis (Spring A.) 

8-12 

April 

Yellow 

A egopodium Podograria (Gout- 
weed) 

12 

June 

White 

White variegated leaves. 
Ground cover 

Aethionema coridifolia (Lebanon 




Stonecress) 

9 

.April 

Pink 

Dry sunny slopes 

grandiflorum (Persian S.) 

12 

May 

Pink 


pulchellum 

Tr. 

April 

Pink 

More diffuse and trailing 

Agrostemma 

Ajuga genevensis (Geneva Bugle) . 

6 

May 

Blue 

than first one 
iSee Lychnis 

Shade. Carpet 

reptans (Carpet B.) 

6 

May 

Purple 

Purpleleaf variety 

Alsine 

Alstroemeria aurantiaca 

36 

July + 

Yellow, red 

See :^tiilaria 

Protected place. Showy 

Althea rosea (Hollyhock) 

72 

June 

Various 

Old, popular 

Alyssum alpestre 

argenteum (Silver A.) 

15 

June- Aug. 

Yellow 

See A . rostratum 

Silvery leaves 

rostratum (Yellowhead A.) 

24 

June + 

Yellow 


saxatile (Goldentuft) 

18 

May 

Yellow 

Sheets of bloom 

citrinum 

12 

May 

Citron 

Rarer color 

compactum (Dwarf G.) 

8-10 

May 

Yellow 

Most popular Alyssum 

Amsonia tabernaemontana 

24 

May 

Pale blue 

Shade. Dainty border 

Anaphalis margarttacea (Pearl 





Everlasting) 

12 

June 

White 

Gray leaves. Dry spots 

Anchusabarrelieri (Early Bugloss) 

24 

May 

Dark blug 


italica (Dropmore B.) 

36 + 

June + 

Deep blue 

>Shade tolerant 

myosotidiflora (Siberian B.) . . . . 

12 

May 

Blue 

Dwarf j 

A ndrosace languinosa 

Tr. 

Aug. 

Pink 

Silver leaves. Rare 
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Tabular List of Perennials — Continued 


Name 

Height 

in 

inches 

Season 

Color 

Remarks 

Anemone canadensis (Meadow A.) 

12 + 

May 

White 

Wild 

hupehensis 

12 

Aug.+ 

Rosy 

Resembles A. japonica 

japonica (Japanese A.) 

36 

Sept.+ 

Various 

Popular Fall flower 

nuttalliana (American Pasqiie- 




Rockery 

Syn .4. canadensis 

flower) 

Pennsylvania 

8 

April 

Blue-purple 

Pulsatilla (Eur. P.) 

9 

April 

Blue -purple 

Rockery 

Anemonella Ihaltdroides (Rue- 





anemone) 

6 

April 

White 

Shade 

Anthemis tinctoria (Yellow Camo- 





mile) 

18 

June + 

Yellow 

Poor soil 

Anthericum liliago (St. Bernard 





lily) 

Aquilegia californica hyhrida . . . . 

15 

May 

White 

See .4. iormosa Iruncata 

canadensis (Amer. Columbine) 

18 + 

April 

Red and vellow 

C.ominon wild. .Self sows 

chrysantha (Golden (\) 

24 + 

May 

Yellow 

Longspur 

raerulea (Colorado C.) 

18 + 

.April 

Blue and white 

Graceful. Good color. Long 
spur 

skinneri (Mexican C.) 

12 + 

April 

Yellow and red 

Short spurs 

vulgaris (European ('.) 

18 +• 

April 

Violet 

nivea (Munstcad C.) 

18 

April 

White 

Superior white 

Arahis alhida (Wallcrcss) 

12 

April 

Wlntc 

Carpet of bloom 

alpina (Alpine Rockcress). . . 

12 

.April 

White 

iMore lender 

auhrielioide^ 

l.> 

.April 

Pink 

Arenaria monlana (Mt. Sand- 




Dry, sunny place. Rockery 

wort) 

Tr. 

April 

White 

Arisaema triphyllum (Jack-in-tlie 



Shade. Wild 

See StiitHC 

Rockery. Partial shade. 

pulpit) 

Armrria 

Arnebia echioides (ProiJiuU 

IS 

May 

Purple and 
green 

flower) 

0 

May 

Vellow 

Rar(‘ 

Arnica moniana (Mt. Arnica)... 

12 

July 

Yellow 

Rockery. Partial shade. 
Drainage 

Artemisia ahrotanum (Soutbern 




Common in old gardens 

wood) 

24 

Aur. 

Yellow 

absinthtum (Common Worm- 





wood) 

24 

•Aug. 

White, vellow 

White foliage for cutting 

montana (Piedmont W.) . , . 

36 

Sept. 

While 

purshiana (Cudweed W.) . . . 

18 

.Aug. 

Whitish 

White leaves 

stelleriana (Beech W.) 

18 

Aug. 

Yellow 

Finely cut white foliage 

vulgaris laciiflora 

48 + 

Aug. 

White 

Fragrant. Cut flower 

Aruncus Sylvester (Goatsbeard) . . 
Arundinaria auricoma (Bamboo). 

60 

36 

June-July 

White 

Leaves green 
and yellow 

Tallest herbaceous Spirea 

foriunei 

japonica 

metake 

simoni 

18 

96 + 

108 + 


l^'aves green 
and white 
I^;aves green 

Ivcaves green 

•Trifle tender for north 

.Syn. japonica 

Arundo donnx (Giant ReefI) 

240 


l^eaves green 

Tallest gra.ss. Sometimes 
variegated 

Asarum canadense (WildHin«er) 

5 

May 

Maroon 

Shade. Wild 

Aiclepias tncarnata (Swamp 





Milkweed) 

36 

July 

Pink 

Moist places 

tuberosa ( Butterfly weed) .. . . 

24 

July 1- 

( >range 

Dry, sunny places 

Asperula odorata (WoodrufT) 

12 

July 

White 

Partial shade 

Asphodehne lutea (Jacobs-rod) . 

36 

June 

Yellow 

Leafy steins. Onion appear- 
ing leaves 

Aster 

12-60 

June + 

Various 

.See page 00. 

Aslilbe davidi (David A.) 

60 + 

June, July 

Rosy 

Parent of A. arendsi hy- 

grandis (Great A.) 

60 + 

June, July 

White 

brids 

Astrantia major (Masterwort) . . . 

12-24 

May 

Pink 

Partial shade near running 
water 
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Name 

Height 

in 

inches 

Season 

Color 

Remarks 

Aubrietia deUoidea (Purple Rock- 
cress) 

6 

April 


Rockery 

Bambusa palmata 

48 

Purplish 

Hardy Bamboo 

Baptisia australis (Wild-indiRo) . 

24 

June 

Leaves green 

Border. Wild garden 

tinctoria (Yellow W.) 

24 

June, July 

Dark blue 


Bdamcanda ckinensis (Black- 
berry-lily) 

36 

Aug. 

Yellow 

Black seeds resembling 
Blackberry 

BeUis perennis (English Daisy) . . 

4 

April 

Orange 

Edging 

BtUium minutum (Persian Daisy) 

3 

May+ 

Pink, white 

Rockery. Tiny pink Daisy 

Bocconia cordata (Plumepoppy) . 

72-96 

July 

Rose 

Among or back of .shrubs 

Bdtonia asteroides (White B.) . 

60-72 

Sept. 

Creamy 

iLike Wild Aster, grayish 

latisguama (Violet B.) 

48-72 

Sept. 

White 

/ leaves 

nana (Dwarf Pinkray B.) . • . 

24 

Sept. 

Pink 

Best of all 

Bruckenthalia spicvlifolia (Spike- 
heath) 

6 + 

June 

Pink 

Pink 

Heath-like 

Calimeris incisa 

24 

July, Aug. 

Purple, white 

Border. Daisy 

Callirhoe involucrata (Poppy-nial- 





low) 

Tr. 

Summer 

Rosy crimson 

Mdllow-like. Dry places 

Calluna crispa 

12 

July 

1 Pink 

|Acid soil 

vulgaris (Heather) 

12 

July 

Purple 

Caltha Paluslris (Marshmarigold). 

12 

April 

Yellow 

Swamp plact's 

Campanula alliariaefoha (Spurred 


Junc-July 

White 


Bellflower) 

12-24 

[edging. Rockery 

carpatica (Carpathian B.) , . . . 

8 

June-Oot. 

Blue, white 

garganica 

Tr. 

June 

Light blue 

Rockery 

glomerata (Danesblood) 

laciiflora (Milky B.) 

18 

July + 

Violet 

1' lowers in dense heads 

36 

June-Sept. 

Blue, white 


latifdia (Great B.) 

24 

June 

Purple 


macrantha (Royal B.) 

36 

May 

Purple 


medium (Canterbury-bells) . , , 

18-24 

June 

Blue, white, 

Biennial 

calycanthema (Cup-and-Sau- 
cer B.) 

18-24 

June 

rose 

Blue, white, 

muralis 

per sicif alia (Peachleaf B.) . . . . 

24 

June-July 

Blue, white 

Syn. C. porlcnsihlagiann 
Cut flower 

portenschlagiana (Dalmatian 



Blue 

Rockery 

B.) 

4 

June 

PvUoides 

6 

June-July 

Purple 

Rockery 

punctata (Spotted B.) 

18 

June 

White 

Border 

Marion Gehring 

36 

June + 

Lavender 

Spreads by underground 

pusilla 

6 

June + 

White, blue 

stems 

Rockery 

pyramidalis (Chimney B.) . . . . 

72 

Aug. 

Blue, white 

Border. Background 

ratundifolia (Harebell) 

12 

June + 

Blue 

Rockery. Wild 

hosti 

18 

June + 

Blue 

Larger flowers and stouter 

trachdium (Coventry-bclls) . . 

36 

July 

Purple 

stems 

Biennial 

Cardamine bulbosa (Bittercress) . 

8 

May 

White 

Wild 

pratensis (Cuckooflower) 

12 

April 

Pinkish 

Often called Blue-spirea 

Caryopteris incana (Bluebeard) , . 

36 

Sept. 

Lavender 

Cassia marilandica (Wild Senna) . 

60 

July 

Yellow 

Background 

Catananche caerulea (Cupids-dart) 

18 

Sept. 

Blue 

Everlasting. Dry places 

Caulophyllum thalictroides (Blue 




Blueberries. Shade. Wild 

Cohosh) 

24 

April 

Yellow 

Centaurea babylonica (Syrian Cen- 

36 


Yellow 

Silver leaves 

taurea) 

J une-Aug. 

candidissima . 

cineraria (Dusty-miller) 

18 + 

Aug. 

Purple 

Syn. C. cineraria 

Leaves white. Edging 

dealbata (Persian C.) 

18 

July-^pt. 

Rose 

Ground cover 

gymnocarpa (Velvet C.) 

18 

June 

Pale purple 

White leaves. Edging or 

macrocephala (Globe C.) 

48 

July, 

Yellow 

ground cover 

Border 

montana (Mountain-bluet) .... 

24 

June+ 

Violet 

Cut. Border 
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Name 

Height 

in 

inches 

Season 

Color 

Remarks 

Centranthus ruber (Jupitersbeard) 

18 

June-Aug. 

Crimson, white 

Rockery. Border 

Cephalaria alpina (Yellow C.) . . . 

72 

June- Aug. 

Sulphur 

Flowers like Scabiosa 

Cerastium arvense (Starry C.) . . • • 

6 

Junc-July 

White 

Ground cover 

biebersteini (Taurus C.) 

8 

June 

White 

Edging. White leaves 

tomentosum (Snow-in-summer) . 

6 

June 

White 

Ground cover. White leaves 

Ceratostigma plumbaginoides (Lar- 




Ground cover. Edging 

pente Plumbago) 

6 

Sept.-P 

Blue 

Cheiranthus aUioni (Siberian 





Wallflower) 

12 

June-p 

Orange 

Biennial. Rockery 

Chelidonium majus ((?,elandine) . . 

24 

May 

Yellow 

Poppy-like 

Chelone glabra (White Turtlehcad) . 

24 

Aug. 

White 

1 Moist places 

lyoni (Pink T.) 

24 

Aug. 

Purplish pink 

/Semi-shade 

Chimaphila mactdata (Striped 





Pipsisscwa) 

6 

June 

Pinki.sh 

Spotted leaves 

umbellata (Pipsissewa) 

6 

June 

White 

Wild. Acrid soil 

Chrysanthemum arclicum (Arctic 





Daisy) 

6 

Sept. 

White 

Dark, good foliage 

coccineum (Painted Lady) .... 

24 

June 

Various 

Cut flower. Border 

leucanthemum (Oxeyc D.) . . . . 

12 

June 

White 

Wild Daisy 

maximum (Shasta Daisy) 

24 

June-Sept. 

White 

Cut flower 

nipponicum (Nippon 0. D.) . . 

24 

Sept. 

White 

Border 

uliginosum (Gmnt D 

60 

Sept. 

White 

Background 

Cimicifuga dahurica (Dahurian 





Bugbane) 

48 

July 

White 

Shade. Wild places 

foetida simplex (Karachatkii B.) 

36 

Sept’. 

White 


racemosa (Cohosh B.) 

Claylonia virginica (Springbeauty) 
Clematis heracleaefolia (Tube 

48 -f 

4 

& 

White 

Pink 

Wild. Dainty. Carpet 





Clematis) 

36 

Aug. 

Lavender 

Border 

davidiana (Fragrant T. C.) . 




integrifolia 

24 

June-Oct. 

Blue 

Border 

recta (Ground C.) 

36 

June-July 

White 

Resembles C. paniculata 

Clintonia borealis (Bluebeard) . . . 

10 

May 

White 

Wild 

Commelina coelestis (Dayflowcr) . 

18 

May-p 

Blue 

A weed, but beautiful 

Convailaria majalis (Lily-of-the- 





valley) 

12 ! 

May 

White 

Shade 

Coptis trifolia (Croldthread) 

4 

May 

White 

Moist. Shade. Wild 

Coreopsis grandi flora (Ticksced) . 

36 

May 

Yellow 

Cut flower 

rosea (Rose C.) 

12 

Aug.-P 

Pink 

Rockery 

verticillata (Threadleaf C.) 

18 , 

July + 

Yellow 

Fine foliage 

Cornus canadensis (Bunchberry) . 


May 

White 

Shade. Berries red 

Coronilla varia (Crownvetch) . . . 1 

Tr, 1 

June-Aug. 

Pink 

P'or dry banks. Pea-like 

Corydalis cheilanthifolia, nobilis\ 

10 

June 

Yellow 

\ Rockery. Related to 

(Siberian C.) 

24 

May 

Yellow 

/ Dicentra 

Crucianella stflosa (Crosswort) . . 

6 

Jiine + 

Pink 

I, eaves whorled. Skunk- 

Cypripedium acaule (Pink Lady- 
slipper) 

6 

May ! 

Rose 

like odor 

Moi.st places 

spectabile (Showy L.) 

12 

June 

Yellow 


pubescens (Common Yellow 





L. S.) 

12 

June 

Yellow 


Dalibarda repens 

8 

June-Aug. 

White 

Cool, moist places 

Daphne cneorum (Garland flower). 

12 

Apr.+ Oct.j 

Pink 

Evergreen 

Delphinium belladonna (Larkspur) 

24 

June-Sept. , 

Light blue 

Cut flower 

bellamosum 

24 

June-Sept. 

Deep blue 


cardinale (Cardinal L.) 

36 

Aug. 

Scarlet 

Rather tender 

grandi florum (Siberian L.) 

18 

July-Sept. 

Blue, white 

Fine foliage 

hybrids 

60 

June-Sept. 

Various 

Named varieties 

nudicaule (Orange L.) 

18 

July 

Orange 

Rather tender 

zalil (Yellow L.) 

12-24 

June-July 

Yellow 

Tuberous 

Dianthus allwoodi 

12-18 

June-P 

May-June 

Various 

Trifle tender in North 

arenarius 

6 

White 

Dry places 

Ever popular 

barbatus (Sweet-william) 

18 

June 

Various 

caesius (Cheddar Pink) 

8-12 

June + 

Rose 

Rockery. Border 

carthusianorum (Carthusian P.) 

12 

June-P 

Crimson 

Rockery 
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Name 


Dianthui ~ Cont nued 

chinensis (Chinese P.) 

aruentus (Blood P.) 

deltoides (Maiden P.) 

glacialis (Ice P.) 

latijdius (Double Cluster P.). . 

plum anus (Grass P.) 

superbus (Lilac P.) 

Dicenlra canadensis (Squirrel- 

corn) 

cucullaria (Dutchmans- 

breeches) 

eximia (Fringed Bleedingheart) 

formosa (Western B.) 

speclahilis (Bleedingheart) 

Dictamnus albus (Gasplant) 

Digitalis ambigua (Yellow Fox- 
glove) 

ferruginea (Rusty F.) 

lanata (Grecian F.) 

lutra (Straw F.) 

purpurea (Common F.) 

gloxinioides 

monstrosa 

Dodecaiheon meadia (Shooting- 

star) 

Doronicum austriacum (Leopard- 

bane) 

caucasicum 

plantagineum 

Draba aizoides (Whitlowgrass) . . 
Dracocephalum ruyschianum 

(Dragonhead) 

Dryas octopetala 

Duchesnea indica (Mock-straw- 


Echinacea purpurea (Purple Cone- 

dower) 

Rchinops humilis (Low Globe- 

thistle) 

ritro (Steel G.) 

sphaerocephalus (Common G.) . 
Epigaea repens (Trailing-arbutus) 
Epilobium angustifolium (Bloom- 
ing-sally) 

Epimedium alpinum (Alpine E.) • 
macranthum (Longspur E.) ■ ■ . 
musschianum (Japanese E.) ■ . 

niveum (Snowy E.) 

Eremurus bungei (Desertcandle) . 

elwesi 

himalaicus 

robustus (Giant D.) 

Erica cornea (Spring Heath) . . . 

cinerea (Twisted H.) 

strida (Corsican H.) 

Erigeron multiradiatus (Flea- 

bane) 

speciosus 

Erinus alpinus (Liver-balsam) . . 
Erodium manescavi (Heronbill) . . 
Eryngium alpinum (Bluetop 

Eryngo) * 

amethystinum (Amethyst E.) . . 


Height 




in 

inches 

Season 

Color 

Remarks 

12 

July 

Various 

Biennial. Beds 

4-5 

July 

Scarlet 

Border. Rockery 

6-9 

June 

Rose 

Rockery 

3-8 

! June 

Rose 

Rockery 

12 

July-Oct. 

Crimson 

Bedding 

12 

June 

Various 

Edging 

24 

Aug. 

Pink 

Rockery 

8 

April 

White 

Shade. Wild 

10 

April 

White 

Shade. Wild 

18 

May-Sept. 

Rose 

Rockery. Edging 

12 

May-f- 

Light rose 

Rockery. Edging 

36 

May 

Pink 

Shade. Border 

36 

May 

Rose, white 

Don’t move often 

36 

June 

Yellow 

Perennial 

48 

July 

Brown 

Biennial 

24 -H 

June 

Gray and white 

Biennial 

24 

July 

Yellow 

Dull color 

48 

June 

Purple 

Ever popular 

48 

June 

Purple 

Improved D. Purpurea 

36 

June 

Purple 

Large flower at tip of spike 

15 

April 

Lilac 

Wild. Shade 

24 

May-June 

Yellow 

1 

24 

May-June 

Yellow 

^Earliest yellow Daisies 

18 

June 

Yellow 

2 

March 

Yellow 

Alpine. Rosettes. Rare 

24 

June, July 

Purple 

Border. Mintlike 

12 

July 

White 

Plumy seed heads. Rockery 

6 

May+ 

Yellow 

Red berries. Basket plant 

36 

Sept. 

Rosy purple 

Popular 

12 

36 

60 

July 
July 
July + 

Blue 

Blue 

White 

Globular heads. Spiny 
plants. Drainage 

Tr. 

April 

Pink 

bifhcult to transplant 

48 

July 

Magenta 

Called Fireweed 

9 

May 

Crimson 


15 

May 

White 


12 

April 

May 

White 1 

Rockery. Partial shade 

12 

White 

72 + 

June 

Deep yellow 

jProtection. Wonderful 

72 + 

June 

Bright rose 

for specimens 

Smaller flowers than others 

72 + 

June 

White 

96 

June 

Flesh 


10 

June+ 

Rose 

) 

6-18 

June+ 

Purple 

[Acid soil. Moist atmos- 

1-4 

July 

Purple 

J phere 

6 

July 

Pink 

Purple Daisies 

18 

July+ 

Violet 1 

6 

May 

Purple 1 

Shade. Perfect drainage 

18 

June-Aug. 

Crimson 

Dry, sunny rockery 

24 

July+ 

Amethyst 

IPrickly foliage, teasle-like 

24 

July+ 

Amethyst 

j heads 
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Name 

ileiglit 

in 

inches 

Season 

('oloi 

Liryngium —Omitnued 




giganieum (Stout E.) 

36 

July + 

Ainetliyst 

marttimum (Sealiolly) 

12 

July-Sept. 

Pale blue 

oliverianum 

36 

July-Aug. 

Blue 

planum 

24 -f 

July-Aug. 

Steel blue 

Erysimum pulchellum (Blister- 




cress) 

6 

May + 

Yellow 

Erylhronium americanum (Trout- 




lily) 

10 

April 

Yellow, lilac 

Eupatorium ageratoides 




coeUstinum (Mistflower) 

IS 

Sept.+ 

Blue 

perfoliatum (Boneset) 

36 

July 

White 

purpureum (Joe-pye-weed) . . . 

72 

Aug. 

Purple 

urticaefolium (Thorough wort) . 

36 

Aug. 

White 

Euphorbia corollata (h'lowering 




Spurge) 

18 

July 

White 

cyparissias (Cypress S.) 

12 

June 

Yellow 

epithymoides (Cushion S.) 

24 

May 

Yellow 

Filipendula hexapetala (Drop wort) 

12-24 

June-July 

White 

Palmata (Meadowsweet) 

24-36 


Pink, white 

GaiUardia aristata (Blanketflower) 

12-15 

May + 

Red, orange 

Galax aphylla 

6 

July 

White 

Galega ojSicinalis (Goatsrue) .... 

36 

June + 

Purplish bine 

Galium horeale (Bedstraw) 

12 

June 

White 

GauUheria procumbens (Winter- 




green) 

6 

July 

White 

Centiana acaulis (Stemlcss (len- 




tian) 

4 

Mar. 

Blue and yel. 

andrewsi (Closed G.) 

18 

Aug. 

Purple blue 

crinita (Fringed G.) 

12 

Oct. 

Blue 

Geranium armenum (Armenian 




Cranesbill) 

18 

May-July 

Purple 

grandifiorum (Lilac G.) 

12 

June 

Violet 

ibericum (Iberian G.) 

12 + 

June 

Blue, white 

maculatum (Spotted G.) 

9-18 

July 

Purple 

robertianum (Herb Robert) . . . . 

12 

June-Oct. ! 

Rosy-purple 

sanguineum (Bloodred G.) 

12 

Jiine-Aug. 1 

Rosy-purple 

lancastriense 

6 

June-Aug. 

Pink 

Geum chiloense (Avens) 

24 

July 

Scarlet 

montanum heldreichi 

12 

May + 

Orange 

Gillenia trifoliata (Bowmansroot). 

36 

July + 

Rose 

Globtilaria trichosantka (Gl(;bc- 




daisy) 

6-8 

July 

Blue 

Gunner a manicata (Great G.) . . 

48 



Gypsophila acutifdia (Green G.) . 

24-36 

July 

White 

cerastoides (Mouse-ear (L) 

4 

May 

White and pinl 

paniculaia (Babysbreath) 

36 

June-July 

White 

repens (Creeping G.) 

4-8 

June-Aug. 

Blush 

monstrosa 

12 

June-Aug. 

Pale rose 

HeleniumautumnaleiSneeeewecd) 

36 

Sept. 

Yellow 

hoopesi (Orange S.) 

24 

May 

Orange 

Helianthemum album 

Tr. 

June-Sept. 

White 

chamaecistus 

Tr. 

June-Sept. 

Yellow, varioii! 

Helianthus angusiifolius (Swamp 




Sunflower) 

36 

Sept. 

Yellow 

decapetalus (Thinleaf S.) 

72 

Aug. 

Sulphur 

multiflorus 

48 

Aug. 

Golden 

giganteus (Giant S.) 

72 

Sept. 

Yellow 


Remarks 


Gray foliage 


Dry rockery. Sun 

Spotted leaves. Shade 
Syn. E. urticaefnlium 
Popular in Fall. Border 
Wild garden 
Wet places 

Shade. Common wild 

Cut flower. Dry places 
Fine foliage 
Broader foliage 
See above species 
Edging. Rockery 
Border. Plumy heads 
Ever popular 
Rockery. Acid soil 
Locust-like leaves 
Leaves in whorls 

Edible leaves. Acid soil. 
Red berries 

Half shade. Moist place 
Quite uncommon wild flow- 
er 

Rare wild flower 

Border 

Border 

Border 

Wild 

Wild 

Rockery 

Lighter color and more 
dwarf than type 
Proper name for G. coccine- 
um and atrosanguineum 

Tiiree-parted leaves 

Partial shade. Well drained 
Crown of leaves. Often 25 
ft. across 
Border 
Rockery 

Cutting. Border 
Rockery 
Larger flowers 
Many maroon and gold 
varieties 
Smooth leaves 
IShrubby. Evergreen. 
/Rockery. Dry banks 

Background clumps 
Cut flower 

Drtibleform. Cut flower 
Weedy 
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Name 

Height 

in 

inches 

Season 

Color 

Remarks 

HeliatUhus — Continued 

maximiliani (Maximilian S.) . . 

84 

Oct. 

Gold 

Cut flower 

mollis (Ashy S.) 

36 + 

Aug.+ 

Orange 

Hairy leaves 

orgy alls 

72 + 

Oct. 

Yellow 

Long, graceful foliage 

rigidus 

scaberrimus (Prairie S.) 

48 

Sept.+ 

Gold 

See H. scaberrimus 
Semi-double usually 

tuberosus (Jerusalem-artichokc) 

60 

Sept. 

Yellow 

Edible tubers 

Heliopsis helianlhoides 

40 

July 

Deep gold 


pitcher iana (Pitcher 11.) 

36 

July + 

Orange 

Border 

scal^a Excelsa 

36 

July+ 

Orange 

Fully double 

Helleborus niger (Christmas-rose) . 

6-18 

Jan.-Mch. 

White, purple 

Flowers in snow 

Ilelonias bullala (Swamp-pink) . . 

12 

April 

tinted 

Pink 

VVet places 

Hemerocallis auranliaca (Orange 




Day lily) 

36 

June 

Orange 

Popular for border, water- 

dumortieri 

18 

June 

Bright orange 

flava (Lemon D.) 

24 

June 

(i^anary 

side. Semi-shade 

fulva (Tawny D.) 

36 

July 

Bronze 


kwanso 

48 

July 

Orange 

Semi-double 

middendorffi (Amur D.) 

24 

June 

Gold 

Narrow, grasslike leaves 

thunbergi (Japanese D.) 

48 

July 

Canary 

Late 

Hepatica aciUiloba 

4-6 

April 

Bluish pink 

Wild 

triloba 

4-6 

April 

Bluish pink 

Wild 

Heracleum villosum (Cow-parsnip) 

144 

June 

White 

Partial shade. Damp places 

Uesperis matronalis (Rocket) . . . 

36 

June+ 

Purple 

Sweet 

Heuchera americana (Alumroot) . 

12 

May 

White 

Wild 

brizoides (Pinkbells) 

24 

May + 

Purplish 

Rockery 

sanguinea (Coralbells) 

18 i 

July 

Crimson 

Rockery 

Hibiscus militaris (Soldier Rose- 




mallow) 

48-72 

June 

Flesh 

Lance-shaped leaves 

moscheutos (Rosemallow) . ... 

60 

June 

Various 

Moist soil. Tolerant 

Ilieracium aurantiacum (Hawk- 




weed) 

18 

June 

Orange 

Weed 

Hosta caerulea (Blue PlantainliJy) 

18 

May 

Blue 

jpopular lor shade 

fortunei (Fortune P.) 

12-24 

July 

Lilac 

lancifolia (Lanceleaf P.) 

12-24 

Aug. 

Lilac 

Often variegated 

sieboldiana (Siebold P 

18 + 

Aug. 1 

Pale blue 

Metallic blue leaves 

plantaginea (White P.) 

12-18 

Aug. 

White 

Common. Popular. Shade 

undtdata (Wavy leaf P.) 

12 

Aug. 

Lilac 

Leaves generally variegated 

Houstonia caerulea (Bluets) 

6 

June 

Blue 

Rockery. Moisture 

Hypericum calycinum 

12-18 

Aug. 

Yellow 


moserianum 

24 

July- Aug. 

Yellow 

Large yellow flowers with 

patultim 

henr\i 

36 

July-Aug. 

Yellow 

numerous stamens. 
Really shrubs 

Hypoxis hirsuta (Goldeye-grass).. 

6 

June 

Yellow 

Wild. Dainty 

Iberis gibraltarica (Candntyft) . . . 

12-24 

April + i 

White, rosy 

Rockery 

sempervirens (Evergreen ('.)... 

9-12 

March + 

tinted 

White 

Most popular. Rockery. 

tenor eana (Tenore C.) 

6 

April 

White, becom- 

Border 

Jncarvillea delavayi 

18-24 

May-Oct. 

ing purple 
Rosy purple 

Biennial 

Protect 

grandiflora 

18 

May-Oct. 

Crimson 


Jnula ensifolia (Swordleaf I.) 

8-12 

July-Scpt 

Yellow 


glandulosa grandiflora 

18 

June 

Orange-yellow 

Flowers Sin. diani. Border 

Inula helenium (Elecampane).,. 

12 18 

June-July 

Yellow 

plant 

Large leaves 

royleana (Blackbud I.) 

24 

Sept. 

(rolden 

Border 

Iris chamaeiris (Dwarf) — 

4-6 

April 

Various 

Edging. Rockery 

cristata (Crested I.) 

4-6 

May 

Lilac 

Rockery 

foeUdissima (Gladwin l.i 

18 

June 

Various 

Almost evergreen 

germanica (German I.) 

24 

June 

PurpUf 

Named varieties numerous 

interregna (Intermediate 1 ) . . 

18 

May 

Various 


kaempferi (Japanese I.) 

36 + 

June-July 

White to purple 

Moist when in bloom 

longipetala (Coast I.) 

•24 

May 

White, purple 
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Name 


Iris — Continued 

ockroleuca (Yellowband I.) • . . • 

pseudacorus (Yellowflag) 

putntla (Dwarf I.) 

sibirica (Siberian I.) 

teciorum (Roof I.) 

verna (Vernal I.) 

versicolor (Blueflag) 

Jeffersonia diphylla (Twinleaf).. . 

Kniphofia rufa (E^rly Torchlily). 

uvaria (Torchlily) 

pfilzeriana (Bonfire T.) 

Lamium maculatum (Deadnettle) 
Lathyrus latifdius (Perennial Pea) 

Lavandula spica (Spike Lavender) 

vera (True Lavender) 

LeiophyUum buxifolium (Sand- 

myrtle) 

Leontopodium alpinum (Edel- 
weiss) 

sibiricum (Siberian E.) 

Lepachys pinnata 

Liairis graminifdia (Grassleaf 

Gayfeather) 

Pycnostachya (Cattail G.) 

scariosa 

spicata (Spike G.) 

Ligularia divorum 

Limonium gmelini (Statice) 

latifolium (Bigleaf S.) 

tataricum (Tartarian S.) 

Linaria alpina (Alpine Toadflax) 
tnacedonica (Macedonian L.).. 

Linum alpinum (Flax) 

fiavum (Golden F.) 

narbonnense (Narbonne F.). • • . 

perenne (Perennial F.) 

Lithospermum fruticosum (Grom- 

well) 

prostratum 

Lc^elia cardinalis (Cardinalflower) 

syphilitica (Blue L.) 

Lunar ia annua (Honesty) 

Lupinus Perennis (Sundial L.)<* • 
polyphyllus (Washington L.) . . 
Lychnis alpina (Arctic Campion) . 

arkwrighti 

chalcedonica (Maltese Cross) . . 

coelirosa (Rose-of-heaven) 

coronaria (Rose C.) 

haageana (Haage C.) 

fioscuculi (Ragged-robin) 

flosjovis (Flower-of-jove) 

viscaria (Clammy C.) 

splendens (Double Rosepink 

C.) 

Lysimachia clethroides (Clethra 

Loosestrife) 

nummularia (Moneywort) 

punctata (Spotted L.) 

vulgaris (Golden L.) 

Lythrum salicaria (Loosestrife) . . 
virgatum (Wand L.) 


Height 

in 

inches 

Season 

Color 

Remarks 

12 

May 

Blue 


48 

May-June 

Yellow 

Wet places 

See /. chamaeiris 

48 

June 

Violet, white 


18 

May 

Blue 


12 

April 

May 

Blue 

Acid soil 

36 

Violet 

Wet places 

12 

May 

White 

Wild. Curious lids on seed 
pods 

Not as popular as next 

18 

June 

Yellow 

36 

Sept. 

Orange 

Showy. Popular. 

36 

Sept. 

Orange scarlet 


10 

July 

Purple 

Trailing 

72 

July 

White, pink. 

Rather straggling. Cut 



crimson 

flowers 

24 

Aug. 

Lavender 

Trifle tender 

12-24 

July 

Blue 


12 

May-June 

White 

Ground cover. Acid soil 

9 

June+ 

White 

Great favorite 

8 

June + 

White 

Larger flowered 

48 

Aug. 

Yellow 

Typical prairie plant 

24 

48 

24+ 

24 

Aug. 

Aug.+ 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Rose purple 
Rose purple 
Purple 
Purple 

Bloom from top of spike 
downwards. Trying 

color. Narrow spikes 

48 

July 

Yellow 

Large leaves. Wet places 

20 

Aug. 

Lavender 

Everlastings. Dainty 

flower sprays 

Tr. 


Violet, orange 

Rockery 

36 

June 

Yellow 

Border. Gray leaves 

Tr. 

May 

Grey blue 

Rockery 

12 

June-Aug. 

Gold 

Rockery 

24 

May 

Blue 

Rockery. Border 

18 

June-Aug. 

Blue, white 

Border. Evergreen 

3 

April + 

Blue 

Rockery 

Syn. L. fruticosum 

24 

Aug.-Oct. 

Scarlet 

Moist places 

36 

July-Sept. 

Blue 

Wild. Popular 

18 + 

June 

Purple 

Attractive seed pods 

12 + 

July 

Blue 

Wild. Acid soil 

36 

June 

Various 

Popular. Very desirable 

6 

April 

Pink 

Tiny form of L. nscaria 

24 

June 

Scarlet 

24 

July+ 

Scarlet 

Popular. Prolific 

18 

June, July 

Rose 


18 

June, July 

Rosy purple 

Cut often as Agrostemma 

18 

July + 
May + 

Orange scarlet 

Brilliant color 

15 

Red 

Fringed petals 

18 

June 

Rose 

Border 

12 

June 

Magenta 

Viscid area under leaves 

12 

June 

Rosy purple 

Showy 

24 

July+ 

White 

Border. Excellent 

Tr. 

June + 

Yellow 

Good under trees 

24 

July-Aug. 

Yellow 

Wild. Long spikes. We< 
places 

Spikes. Wet places 
Manyvars. Moist soil 

24 

July-Aug. 

Yellow 

48 

July-Sept. 

Rose purple 

36 

Rose purple 
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Tabular List op Perennials— C on/mued 


Name 


Season 

Color 

Remarks 

MiatUhemum canadense (Wild- 





lily-of-the-valley) 

6 

April 

White 

Wild. Shade 

Malva moschata (Muskmallow) . . 

24 

June- July 

Rose, white 


Meconopsis cambrica (Welsh- 





poppy) 

12 

June 

Yellow 

Rare. Desirable 

integrifoUa (Chinese-poppy) . . 
waUichi (Satinpoppy) 

36 

July 

Yellow 

Rather tender 

36 

July 

Blue 

Cool, moist, half shade 

Melissa officinalis (Balm) 

12 + 

Sept. 

White 

Aromatic 

Mentha requieni (Requien Mint) 

6 

July 

Purple 

Wall crevices 

Menyanthes trifoliata (Bogbean) . 

18 

June 

White 

Bog garden 

Meriensia virginica (Virginia 





Bluebells) 

18 

May 

Blue 

Very useful wild plant 

Mitchella repens (Partridgeberry). 

Tr. 

June 

White 

Twin berries. Evergreen 

MiteUa diphylla (Bishopscap) . . . 

12 

April 

White 

Wild 

Monarda didyma (Beebalm) .... 

36 

July 

Scarlet 

Popular 

fistulosa (Wildbergamot) 

36 

June 

Purple 

Moist places 

MyoscAis alpesiris (Alpine Forget- 


June 

Blue 


me-not) 

6 + 


dissitijlora (Swiss F.) 

9 

May 

Blue 

Always admired 

scorpioides palustris (True F.) . 

9 

June 

Deep blue 


Nepeta mussini 

12 

May-Sept. 

Lavender blue 

Rockery Bedding 

Nierembergia rivularis (Whitecup) 

3 

June + 

Creamy white 

Rockery 

Oenothera fruticosa (Sundrops) . . 

18 

Junc-July 

Yellow 


missouriensis (Ozark S.) 

12 

J une-Aug. 

Yellow 

Very large flowers and seed 
pods 

Ground cover 

pumila 

6 

July 

Yellow 

speciosa 

18 

June 

White 

Weedy but good 

Onopordon bracteatum (Scotch 




Thistle) 

48-60 

July 

Purplish 

Showy 

tauricum (Taurus T.) 

72 

July 

Purple 

Silver leaves. Showy 

Opuntia rafinesque (Indianfig) . . . 

12 

June 

Yellow 

Rockery 

vulgaris (Indianfig) 

12 

June 

Yellow 

Rockery 

P achy Sandra terminalis (Japanese 





P.) 

6 

May 

White 

Ideal groundcover 

Paeonia (Peony) 

18-48 

June 

Various 

See page 151 

Papaver alpinum (Alpine Poppy). 

8-10 

June 

Yellow 

Rockery 

nudicaule (Iceland P.) 

12 

June + 

Yellow, orange, 
white 

Rockery. Border 

orientate (Oriental P.) 

36 

June 

Various 

pilosum (Olympic P.) 

24 

Junc-Oct. 

Orange 

Small but profuse 

Paradisea liliastrum (St. Bruno- 





lily) 

18 

May 

White 

See Anthericum 

Parnassia palustris (Grass-of 





Parnassus) 

8 

May 

White 

^ ild. Boggy places 

Pentstemon barbatus 

36 

June- July 

Scarlet 

Popular. Long tubular 

flowers 

gloxinioides (Gloxinia P.) 

24 

Junc-Oct. 

Purple 

Trifle tender 

grandiilorus (Shell-leaf P.) 

24 

July 

Purple 

Border 

hirsutus (Eastern P.) 

18 

July + 

Purplish 

Wild 

laevigatus (Smooth P.) 

24 

June 

Rosy lilac 

Border 

digitalis (Foxglove P.) 

36 

June-July 

Purple 

Border 

torreyi (Torrey P.) 

36 

June-July 

Scarlet 

Little tender 

Phlox amoena (Amoena P.) 

6 

June 

Rose 

Rockery. Better than P. 
subulata 

arendsi (Arends P.) 

24 + 

May + 

Various 

Border 

divaricata (Blue P.) 

12 + 

May 

Lavender 

Wild but splendid in cul- 
tivation 

glaberrima (Smooth P.) 

36 

June 

Various 

Smooth leaves, earlier than 
standard types ot garden 
Phlox 

paniculata (Garden P.) 

24 + 

July+ 

Various 

Many varieties, see page 158 

pilosa (Downy P,) 

12 

June 

Pinlc 

Rockery 

stolonifera (Creeping P.) 

8 

June 

Pink 

Rockery 

subulata (Moss Phlox) 

6 

May 

Rose purple 

See vars. page 158 
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Tabular List of Perennials — Continued 


Name 


Season 

Color 

Remarks 

Physalis alkekengi (Strawberry 





Groundcherry) 

24 

July 

White 

Orange-scarlet fruits 

francheti (Lantern G) 

24 

July 

White 

Coral red fruits 

rhysostegia virginiana (balse- 




dragonhead) 

36 

July-Scpt. 

Pink 

Cut flower 

Vivid 

18 

July-Oct. 

Brighter pink 

Border 

Platycodon grandijhrum (Balloon- 



flower) 

24 

May-Oct. 

Violet, white 

Border 

marien 

Plumbago larpentae 

12 

May-Oct. 

Violet, white 

Superior, does not need 
stakes 

Syn. Ceratostigma 

Podophyllum peltalum (May- 





apple) 

Pdemonium caeruleum (Greek- 

12 

May 

White 

Shade. Wild 

Border. P'lat flowers in 

valerian) 

18-f 

June 

Blue, white 

spikes 

humile (Dwarf P.) 

6 

Aug. 

Pale blue 

Rockery 

' replans (Creeping P.) 

richardsoni 

6 

May 

Blue 

Wild 

Syn, P. humile 

Polygonalum biflorum (Solomon- 





seal) 

12 

June 

Green ivsh 

l] 

commutalum (Great S.) 

30 

May 

White 

[Moist places. Wild flowers 

multiHorum (European S.) . . . 

24 

May 

White 

1 1 

Polygonum affine (Fleeceflower) . 

18 

Sept. 

Rose 

) 

compactum 

72 

Aug. 

White 

[Weedy. Rampant. Wild 

cuspidaium (Japanese F.) .... 

72 

Aug. 

White 

1 garden 

sachalinenH (Sacaline) 

sieboldi 

72 

Sept. 

Greenish 

Syn. cuspidaium 

Potentilla atrosanguinea (Cinque- 





foil) 

formosa 

! 

June 

Crimson 

Rockery 

see P. Nepalensis. 

nepalensis (Nepal C.) 

24 

June-.Aug. 

Rose 

Rockery. Border. 

rupestris (Cliff 0.) 

18 

White 

Rockery. 

Iridentata (Wineleaf C.) 

Primula acaulis (Eng. Primrose) . 

6 

6 

June 

White 

Various 

Ground ( over. Rockery. 

auricula 

12 

June 

Various 

Gray, ear-shaped leaves 

cartusoides (Bigleaf P.) 

12 

May 

Red, purple 


deniictUata (Himalayan P.) . , . , 

10 

May 

Violet 

Rockery 

cashmirtana (Kashmir 1\)... 

12 

May 

Lilac 

Yellow-mealy underside of 
leaves 

elatior (Oxlip P.) 

0 

April 

Various 

farinosa (Birdseye P.) 

6 

June 

Pale purple 

Mealy-white foliage 

frondosa 

4 

May, June 

Rosy lilac 

Mealy foliage 

japonica (Japanese P.) 

24 

June 

White to 
crimson 


pulverulenta (Silverdust P.).... 

24 

June 

Rosy purple 

Moist soil. Cool places 

veris (Cowslip P.) 

vulgaris 

9 

April-May 

Yellow 

Syn. P. acaulis 

Prunella grandiflora (SelfheaP . . 

6 

Aug. 

Purple 

Rockery. Border 

Pulmonaria angusiifolia (CoWvslip 





Lungwort) 

12 

April -f 

Blue 

1 

officinalis (Common L.) 

12 

April 

Pink 

[Tolerate shade. Any soil 

saccharata (Bethlehem L.) .... 
Pyrethrum roseum 

12 

May 

Pink to blue 

(See Chrysanthemum coc- 
cineum 

Pyrola elliptica (Shin leaf) 

Ramondia pyrenaica (RoselP- 

•1 

May 

White 

(^iround cover. Evergreen. 
Wild. 

Rockery. Hairy leaves. 

mullein'i 

6 

May 

Violet 

Good drainage 

Ranunculus atonitijolius (Aconite 





Buttercup) 

12 

May 

White 

Rockery 

acris (Tall Buttercup) 

24 

May 

c;oid 

('ommon. Wild 

fiore plena 

24 

May 

Gold 

Double 

repens flore pleno (Double 





Creeping B.) 

6 

May-June 

Gold 

Shiny leaves 

Rheum Palmatum tanguticum 





(Tangutian Rhubarb) 

96 

June, Sept. 

Greenish 

Large leaves 
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Tabular List of Perennials — Continued 


Name 

Height 

in 

inches 

Seast)n 

Color 

Remarks 

Homneya coulter i (Canyon-poppy) 

48 

June + 

White 

Large pt»ppy 

Rosmarinus officinalis (Rose- 




mary) 

24 

April 

Blue 

Protect 

Rudheckia hirta (Black-cycd- 




susan) 

24 

Aug. + 

Orange 

Biennial. Wild 

laciniata (Golden Glow) 

60 

July-Sept. 

Orange 

('lit flower. Double 

maxima (Great Coneflower) . . . 

60 

lime-Sept. 

Yellow 

Ciray leaves. Unusual 

nitida (Autumn Sun) 

purpurea 

60 

.Aug.-Oct. 

Primrose 

Syn, Echinacea 

speciosa (newmanni) (Showy (’.) 

36 

July-Oct. 

(iolden 

Border 

subtomentosa (Sweet C.) 

48 + 

July + 

Yellow 

Border 

Ruta graveolens (Rue) 

18 

July 

Yellow 

Gray leaves. Herb 

Sagina subulata (Pearlwort) 

6 

July + 

White 

Rockery-evergreen. Shade 

Salvia azurea grandi flora (Azure 




Sage) 

48 

Aug.+ 

Light blue 

Trifly leggy 

argentea (Silver S ) 

24-48 

June 

Rosy white 

Mealv stems and calyx. 
Half-hardy 

farinacea (Mealyc'Up S.) 

36 

Aug.+ 

Ligljt l)hie 

greggi (Autumn S.) 

36 + 

Sept. 

Kerl 

Rather tender 

nemorosa (Violet S.) 

24 

Sept. 

Pur’dc 

Border. Bushy 

offifinalts ((iarden S.) 

18 

Aug. 

Purple 

Gray, wrinkled h'aves. Herb 

patens ((.'lentian S.) 

12-24 

Sept. 

Deep bhie 

Half-hardy 

pitcheri (Pitcher S.) 

48 

Aug. 1- 

Deep blue 

Resembles .S', azurea but 
deep blue 

Pratensh (Meadow S.) 

24 

Junc-Aug. 

Blue 

Border 

sclarea (Clary) 

24-36 

Aug. 

Bluish white 

Biennial. Large, grayish 
It'aves 

Half hardy 

turkestanica 

36 

July 

White, pale 
pink 

uliginosa (Bog S.) 

virgata (OHental S.) 

36 

Aug.+ 

Pale blue 

Similar to .S. azurea 

Syn. .S’, nemorosa 

Sanguinaria canadensis (Blood- 





root) 

8 

April 

White 

Wild. Rockery 

Santdina chamaecyparissus (Lav- 



Silver, evergreen leaves 

ender-cotton) 

18 

July 

Yellow 

Saponaria ocymoides (Rock Soap- 


Pink 

Rockery 

wort) 

4 

June 

officinalis fl. pi. (Houncing-bel) 

24 

July 

Pink 

Weedy 

Sarracenia purpurea (Pitcher- 




Bog 

plant) 

8 

June 

Purple 

Saiureia alpina (Alpine Savory). 

6 

July + 

Purple 

('ataloged as Calamintha 

.'^axtfraga aizoon (Aizoon S.) 

12 

June 

C ream 


cordifolia (Heart leaf S.) 

12 

April 

Purple 

For rockeries. Some with 

crassifolia (Leather S.) 

12 

April 

Purple 

ligulata (Rajah S.) 

12 

May 

White 

large leaves, others re- 

longifolia 

megasea (Rockfoil) 

12 + 

15 

June 

White 

sembling Sedums 

peltata (Umbrella S.) 

24 + 

May 

Pink 

Damp, shady places 

umhrosa (London-pride S) 

12 

May 

Flesh 

Half-hardy 

virginiensis (Virginia S.) 

8 

May 

White 

Native. Moist rocks 

Sabiosa caucasica 

24 

June-Sept. 

White, lavender 

Cut flower. Border 

graminifolia 

18 

June + 

Violet 

Silver leaves 

japonica (Japanese S.) 

24 

June-Sept. 

Lavender 


Scutellaria alpina lupulina (Skull- 




Rockery. Border 

cap) 

9 

Aug. 

Yellow 

baicalensis (Baikal S.) 

12 

July 

Blue 

Most common. Leaves 

taste peppery 

Sedum acre (Goldmoss) 

4 

June 

Yellow 

aizoon (Aizoon Stonecrop) 

12 

Aug. 

Yellow 

Erect stems 

album (White S.) 

3 

June 

White 


anglicum (English S.) 

1-2 

July 

Pink 


dasyphyllum (Leafy S.) 

3 

June 

Pink 

Broad leaves 

ewer si (Ewers S.) 

4 

June 

Violet 

^kamtschaticum (Orange S.) 

12 

June 

Orange 

Broad leaves, erect stems 
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Scdum lydium (Lydiiin S.). 
f’laucum (Mealymat) . . . . 
maximounczi (Amur S.) . . 


maximum (Great S.) 

oppositifolium (Two-row vS.) . . . 

pilosum 

pulchellum (Texas S.) 

rejlextim (Jenny S.) 

sexartf^idare (Hexagon S.) 

sieboldi (Sielmlcl S.) 

spectabile (Sliowy S.) 

spurium 

stakli (Stall I S.) 

stolomferum (Running S.) . . . 
telephioides (Wild Livefotevcr) . 

telephium (Lividorevi'r) 

Itrnatum (Mountain S.) 

Sempervivum ararhnoideiim (Siii- 

derweb llouscleek) 

sobdiferum (llen-dnd-clii<'kcns) 

t trior urn (Roof II.) 

Shorlia galacifnlta (Oronee bells) 
Sidalcea Candida (PrairitMiiallow) . 
malvaeflora (Clierkcrblootn) . 

listeri (Satin C.) 

Silene acaulis (Moss Gatnpion) . . 
alpestris (Alpine Catolifly) .... 
asterias grandijlora (('rimson 

Globe C.) 

Pennsylvanka (Peatpink) 

(juadrifida 

saxifraga (Saxifrage C.) 

schafta (Schafta C.) 

Silphium laciniatum (Compas.s- 

plant) 

perfoliatum (Cup Rosinwerd).. 
Stsyrinchium angustifolium (Hlue* 

eyed-grass) 

Smilacina racemosa (False Sol- 

omonseal) 

Sddonella alpina (Moon wort) , . . 
Solidago alpestris (Alpine Ciolden- 

rod) 

altissima (Tall (r.) 

hetonica 

caesia (Wreath G.) 

canadensis (('anada G.) 

rigida (Stiff (J.) 

virgaurea (Goldvvings) 

Stachys grandijlora (Betony) .... 

lanata (Woolly B.) 

Staiice armeria (Thrift) 

laucheana (Rosalie T.) 

monlana (alpina) 

plantaginea (diantlioide.s) 

pseudoarmeria 

Stenanthium rdmslum (Feather- 

fleece) 

Stokesia cyanea 

laevis (Stokes-aster) 

Symphyandra hofmanni 


18-1- Sept. 4 - 


June 4- 
July 

Junc-Sejit. 


48-60 Jiily-Aug. 


White 

White 

Rose 

Purplish, rose 
Yellow 
Gold 
Rose 

I Rose, c rimson 


Pale purple 
Yellow 
Puiple 
White 
White 
Rose pink 
Ro.>?e pink 
Pink 
White 


Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Bright yellow 
Purple 
Purph? 
Pink 
Rose 

Pale pink 
Piiik 
Criinson 


Tiny. Rockery 
Gray leaves 

Bordi'r. Rockery. Wide 
leave.s 

Broad k*aves 


Narrow leaves. Wide leaves 
Tiny leaves 

Leaves in whorls. Very 
attractive 
Wide leaves 
Syn. .S’, slolonijerum 
Jbirpli.sh leaves 
Broad leaves 
Frect stems. Wide* leaves 

Wide leaves 

( ■oI)vvebl)y coveiing on 
young leaves 

IKodcery. Rosettes of 
j thick leaves 
Acid .soil 
Populai border 

Fringed petals 

Tiny leaves. Rockery 

Rockery 

Light soil. Wild. Often 
called J4repink 
Rockery 
Rockery 
Rockery 

Typical piaiiic plant 
( loarse 

Dainty. Wild 


Native. Shady places 
Alpine. Peaty soil. Kaie 

1 Popular wild flowers 
worthy of cultivation. 
Stand drought 
Syn. .S. grandijlora 

1 Popular wild flowers 
worthy of cultivation. 
Stand drought. 

Borders 

White silky leave.s 
]For i)lants usually listed 
a.s Staticesee Linioniutn 
Here belong the Armei- 
ias of catalogs 
. I . formosa. 


White Native 

See ,S. laevis 

Lavender, white C ut flower. Border 

White Biennial- Resembles Cam- 

panula 
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Tabular List of Perbnniai^ — Conlinued 


Height 


Name 

in 

inches 

Season 

Color 

Remarks 

Tanacetum vulgar e (Tansy) 

48 

June 

Yellow 

01(1 medicinal plant 

Teucrium chamaedrys (German- 




der) 

12 + 

July 

Rosy purple 

Rockery. Border 

Thalictrum aquilegifolium (Col- 




umoine Meadowrue) 

12' 36 

May + 

White, purple 


dipteraarpum (Yunnan M.) . . . 

48 

Aug. + 

Lilac 

Dainty foliage; plumy 
■ flowers. Splendid border 

glaucum (Dusty M.) 

24 + 

June + 

Yellow 

minus (Low M.) 

12 

June + 

Yellow 

plants 

polygamum (Tall M.) 

36 

May 

White 

fall pea-like plants 

Thermopsis caroliniana 

48 

June- July 

Yellow 

Thymus serpyllum (Mother-of- 



excellent ground cover. 

thyme) 

2 

June-Sept 

Vi(*l<*t, rose, 

citriodora (Lemon Thyme) 

4 

June 

white 

White 

Stepj)ing stone.s. Rockery 
LeomoiKscented leaves 

vulgaris (Thyme) 

12 

July 

Rosy white 

Shrubby. Upright 

TiarelLa cordifolia (Foamflower) . 

6 

April-May 

White 

Wild. Dainty 

Tradescanlia virginiana (Spider- 



Wild. Moist i)laces 

wort) 

24 

May- Aug. 

Blue, white 

Trientalis americana (Starflower) 

8 

May 

White 

Wild. Diminutive 

Trillium cernuum (Nodding T.) . . 
erectum (Purple T.) 

12 

May 

May 

White 

Purple 

h'avorite wild flower. 

grandijlorum (Snow T.) 

18 

May 

White 

Shady woods. Picking 

nivale (Dwarf T.) 

« 1 

May 

White 

bhroms (h’stroys pos- 

sessile (Toad T.) 

8 ' 

May 

Purplish red 

sibility ot flowers an- 

undulatum (Painted T.) 

9 

May 

White, pink 
center 
Yellow 

other year 

Trollius europaeus (Globeflower).. 

24 

Apri -June 

Very popular 

Tunica saxifraga (Tunieflower). . , 

6 

July-Oct. 

White, blush 

Rockery. Edging 

Tussilago farfara (Coltsfoot) 

8 

April 

Yellow 

(iround cover. W(‘edy 

Uvularia grandijlora (Mcrryhells) 

18 

April 

Yellow 


perfoliaia (Wood M.) 

12 

April 

Yellow 

Wild shade 

sessilifolia (Little M.) 

18 

April 

Yellow 

) 

Valeriana ojlicinalis (V'alerian) .. 

36 60 

June 

Blush white 

l^'ragiant. Common border 

Veralrum virtde (False-hellebore) 

24 

Junc-Jnly 

Greenish 

Wild. Broad leaves, deeply 

Verhascum olympicum (Olympie 
Mullein) 

60-72 

June 

Yellow 

veined 

Biennial. Like an improved 
wild Mullein 

phoeniceum (Purple Mullein) . . 

18-48 

May-Aug. 

Various 

Attract ive. Uncommon 

Vernonia novehoracensis (Iron- 




weed) 

48-60 

Sept. 

Purple 

Weed in Ohio 

Veronica gentianoides (Cieiitian 




Speedwell) 

12 

June 

Liglit blue 

Rockery 

incana (Woolly S.) 

12 

July-Aiig. 

Rosy purple 

Rockery 

longifolia suhsessilis (('lump S.) 

18 

Aug. 

V+>lct 


peclinala (Comb S.) 

6 

June 

Rose 

Rockery 

re pens (Creeping S.) 

4 

June 

Blue 

Rockery. Shade 

spicata (Spike S.) 

12 + 

June + 

Purjilc 

Border 

spuria (Bastard S.) 

18 

June + 

Violet 

Border 

teucrium rupestris (Rock S.) . . . 

4 

June 

Violet 

Rocketry. Wall, stepping 

virginica (Culvers-physic) 

48-60 

July 

White 

stones 

Border 

Vinca minor (Periwinkle) 

3 

May 

Violet 

Ground cover 

Viola hlanda (Sweet White Violet) 

3 

May 

White 

Tiny. Scented. Common 
wild 

Reverse of petals jriirirle 

canadensis (Canada V.) 

3-12 

May 

White 

cornuta (Tufted Pansy) 

6-10 

April-t)ct. 

Various 

Une.xcelled garden sort 

cucullata (Blue March V.) . . . . 

6-10 

May 

Violet 

('omrnonest wild 

odorata (Sweet V.) 

6-8 

April, Oct. 

Violet 

Comon white wild 

Palmata (Palm V.) 

6-8 

May 

Purple 

Cut leaves like common 
purple 

Rare. Acid soil 

pedata fBirdsfoot V.) 

4 

May 

Violet and IBac 

pubescens (Downy Yellow V.) . 

5-10 

May 

Yellow 

IFirst sort has leafy stems, 

rotundifdia (Roundleaf V.) . . 

5 

May 

Yellow 

/ other does not 

Yucca hlameniosa 

60 

June 

White 

Evergreen 
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Arronsbeard (sec Hypericum) 132 

Achillea 58 

Accommodationflower (see Physosteuia).160 

Aconitum 35, 59, (iO 

Actaea 37 

Adams-needle (see Yucca) 181 

Adiantum 37, 40 

Adonis 35, 46 

Aegopodiuin 35, 61 

AethioneiTia 46 

Ageratum, Hardy (see Eupatorium) . . . 108 
Agrimony, Hemp (see Eupatorium) . .108 

Agrostemma (see Lyclmis)’ 140 

Ajuga 35, 61 

Alkanet (see Anchusa) 62 

Althaea 129 

Alumroot (see Heuchera) 127 

Alyssum 61 

American Senna (see Cassia) 83 

Anchusa 35, 62 

Anemone 35. 37, 39, 63, 64 

Anemone Rue (see Anemonella) 39 

Anemonella 39 

Anthemis 65 

Aquilegia 35, 6*6* 

Arabis 67, 68 

Arenaria 46 

Arisaema 38 

Arethusa 38 

Armeria (see St at ice) 175 

Arrhenatherum 114 

Artemisia 68, 69 

Aruncus 173 

Arundinaria 115 

Arundo 114 

Asarum 39 

Asclepias 70 

Asperula 36, 71 

Asphodel (see Asphodeline) 71 

Asphodeline 71 

Aspidium 37, 40 

Asplenium 37, 40 

Aster 35,72,75 

Aster, Stokes (see Stokesia) 176 

Astilbe (see Spiraea) 173 

Athyriinn 40 

Aubrietia 74 

Avens (See (ieum) 113 

Babyslireath (see Ciypsophila) 117 

Balloonflower (see Piatycodon) 162 

Bamboo 115 

Bambusa 115 

Baneberry (see Actaea) 37 

Baptisia 74, 76 

Barrenwort (see Epimedium) 106 

Basket-of-gold (see Alyssum) 61 

Bayonet, Spanish (see Yucca) 181 

Beardtongue (see Pentstemon) 156 

Bedstraw (see Galium) 48 

Begonia 46 

Bellflower (see ('ampanula) 80 

Beebalm (see Monarda) 144 

Beilis 75, 76 

Bellwort (see Uvularia) 37 


Page 

Bergamot (see Monarda) 144 

Betony (see Stachys) 49 

Bikukulla (sec Dicentra) 98 

Bishopscap (sec Mitel la) 38 

Bishopshat (see Epimedium) 106 

Bishopsweed (see Aegopodiurn) 61 

Blackblood (see Lythrum) 142 

Black-eyed-susan (see Riidbeckia) 168 

Blanketflower (see Gaillardia) 110 

Blazing-star (see Liatris) 136 

Bleedinglieart (see Dicentra) 98 

Blistercress (see Cheiranthus) 46 

Bloodroot (see Sanguinaria) 37 

Blucbead (see Clintonia) 37 

Bluelx'll (see ('ampanula) 80 

Bluebells, Virginia and Kentucky (see 

Mertensia) 143 

Blue-eyed-grass (See Sisyrinchium) . . 37 

Bluet (see Iloustonia) 37, 48 

Bluet, Mountain (see ('entaurea) 83 

Bocconia 76, 77 

Boltonia 78 

Boueset (see Eupatorium and Herbs), 108, 

125 

Borage (see Herbs) 124 

Borage, Italian (see Anchusa) 62 

Botrychium 40 

Brauneria (see Echinacea) 103 

Brown-eyed-susan (see Rudbeckia) 168 

Bruckenthalia 118 

Bugbane (see Ciniicifuga) 88 

Bugle (see Ajuga) 61 

Bugloss (see Anchusa) 6.^ 

Bunchberry (.see ('ornus) 37 

Burnet (.‘<ee Herbs) 125 

Burningbush (see l)ictainnus) 100 

Butterflyweed (see Asclepias) 70 

Cactus, Hardy 79 

(2alamintha (see Salureia) 48 

('alirrhoe 79, 82 

('alluna 118 

Calopogoii 38 

Caltha 38 

C'amomile (see Anthemis) 65 

('ampanula 35, 46, 80, 81, 82 

('ampion (see Lychnis) 140 

Camptosorus 37, 40 

('andytuft (see Iberis) 133 

Canterbury-bells (see ( ampanula) 80 

C'ardirialflower (see l„obelia) 138 

Carnation (.see Dianthus) 96 

Carpcnters-herb (see Ajuga) 61 

('assia 83 

Catananche 46 

('atchfly (see Lychnis and Silene) . .49, 140 

Catnip (see Herbs) 125 

Catnip, CaucHvsian (see Nepeta) 149 

Caulophyllum 37 

C'entaiirea 83 

Ontranthus 46 

('erastium H4, 90 

('eratostigma 85 

Chalkplant (se(‘ (typsophila) 117 

Charlie, ('reeping (see Lysimacliia) ... .141 
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Page 

Charity (see Polemonium) 163 

Cheiranthus 46 

Chelone 39, 8S!, »6 

Chickweed, Mouse-ear (see Cerastium) . 84 

Chimaphila 39 

Chrysanthemum, Hardy 86 

Cimicifuga 88 

Cinquefoil (see Potcntilla) 164 

Claytonia 39 

Clematis 82, SS 

Cliffrose (see Statice) 175 

Clintonia 37 

Clublily (see Kniphofia) 135 

Cohosh, Black (see Cimicifuga) 88 

Cohosh, Blue (see Caulophylluin) 37 

Coltsfoot (see Tussilago) 37 

Columbine (see Aquilegia) 66 

Columbine, Feathered (see Thalictruin) .176 

Coneflower (.see Rudbeckia) 168 

Coneflower, Purple (sec Fichinacea) 103 

Convallaria 35, 89 

Coptis 37 

Coralbells (see Heuchera) 127 

Coreopsis 80 

Corfulily (see Hosta) 131 

Corncockle (see Lychnis) 140 

Cornflower (see Centaurea) 83 

Cornflower-aster (see Stokesia 176 

Cornus 37 

Cortaderia 115 

Corydalis 46 

Cowslip (see Primula) 165 

Cowslip, Virginia (see Mertensia) 143 

Cranesbill (see Geranium) 112 

Creeping Charlie (see Lysimachia) . . . . 141 

Creeping Jenny (see Lysimachia) 141 

Crinkleroot (see Dentaria) 39 

Crowberry (see Empetrum) 37 

Cuckooflower (see Lychnis) 140 

Culvers-physic (see Veronica) 178 

('upids-dart (see Catananche) 46 

Cypripedium 38 

Cystopteris 40 

Daisies (see Chrysanthemum) 86 

Daisy, English (see Beilis) 75 

Daisy, Globe (see Globularia) 48 

Daisy, Michaelmas (see Aster) 72 

Daisy Pink (see Pyrethrum) 166 

Daisy, Shasta 91 

Dalibarda 37 

Damask-violet (see HesperLs) 126 

Dames Rocket (see Hesperus) 126 

Daphne 46, 92 

Daylily (see Heinerocallis) 123 

Delphinium 92, 94 

Dennstedtia 40 

Dentaria 39 

Devilsbit (see Liatris) 136 

Dianthus 96, 97 

Dicentra 35, 37, 39, 98, 99 

Dicksonia 40 

Dictamnus 35, 99, 100 

Dielytra (see Dicentra) 98 

Digitalis 35, 101 

Dill (see Herbs) 125 

Dittany (see Dictamnus) KM) 

Dodecatheon 39 

Dogtooth-violet (see Erythroniuin) .... 39 

Doroiiicum 103, 106 

Drachocephalum 47 


Dragonhead (see Drachocephalum) .... 47 
Dragonhead, False (See Physostegia) . .162 

Dropwort (see Filipendula) 173 

Dryopteris 40 

Dusty-iniller (See Centaurea, 83, and 

Lychnis) 140 

Dutchmans-breeches (see Dicentra) .... 37 

Echinacea 103, 105 

Echinocactus 79 

Echinops 104, 106 

Edelweiss 104 

Empetrum 37 

Epimedium 106 

Erianthus 116 

Erica 118 

Erigeron 107 

Eryngium 108 

Eryngo (see Eryngium) 108 

Erythronium 39 

Eulalia 116 

Eupatorium 35, 108, 109 

Euphorbia 47 

Evening-primrose (see Oenothera) 146 

Fairybreath (.see Gypsophila) 117 

Fairyflowers (see Heuchera) 127 

False-indigo (see Baptisia) 74 

False-starwort (see Boltonia) 78 

False-wallcrcss (see Aubrictia) 74 

Fennel (sec Herbs) 125 

Ferns 37, 39, 41 

F'escuc 116 

Festuca 116 

Feverfew (see Herbs) 125 

Filipendula 173 

Fivefinger (see Potcntilla) 116 

Flag (see Iris) 134 

Flameflowcr (see Phlox) 157 

Flax (see Linum) 138 

Fleabane (see Erigeron) 107 

Fleeceflower (sec Polygonum) 163 

Flowcr-of-love (see Lychnis) 140 

Foamflower (see Tiarella) 37 

Forget-me-not (see Myosotis) 144 

Foxglove (see Digitalis) 101 

Fraxinella (see Dictamnus) 100 

Funkia (see Hosta) 133 

Galax 37 

Galium 48 

Gaillardia 106, 110 

Gardeners Garter (see Phalaris) 116 

Garlandflower (see Daphne) 92 

(lasplant (see Dictamnus) 100 

Gaultheria 39 

Gauzeflower (see Ciypsophila) 117 

Gayfcather (see Liatris) 136 

Gentian Ill 

(lentiana Ill 

Geranium 35, 37, 112 

Germander (sec Teucrium) 49 

Geum 113 

Giant Reed (see Arundo) 114 

Globedaisy (see Globularia) 48 

Globeflower (see Trollius) 177 

Globethistle (see Echinops) 104 

Globularia 48 

Goatsbeard (se^ Aruncus) 173 

Gold-dust (see Alyssuin) 61 

Goldenglow (see Rudbeckia) 168 

Goldeye-grass (see Hypoxis) 39 

Goldflower (see Hypericum) 132 
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Page 

Golden-marguerite (see Antbemis) 65 

Golden-marguerite (set? Anthernis) 65 

Golderimovss (see Sedum) 171 

Goldenrod (see Solidagt)) 35 

Goldentuft (see Alyssum) 61 

Goldflower (see Hyperieum) 132 

(iooseneek (see Lysimachia) 141 

Goutweed (see Aegopodium) 61 

Goldthread (see Coptis) 37 

Goodyera 38 

(brasses 1 13. 1 16 

firass-of-paniahsus (st*e I’arnassia) 38 

Ground-ivy (si'e Nepeta) 38 

Gyneiiiun 115 

Gypsopliila 117 

Hardheads (see Geiitaurea) 83 

Harebell (see Canipaiuila) 80 

Heather .. ..117 

Heather, ,\meiiean (see 1‘hysostegia)... 160 

Heath, Mexican (see Phys<istegia) 160 

Jleleiiium HO 

Helensdower (see Heleniuui) lU) 

Helianthemum 120 

Helianthus 

Heliopsis 122 

llelrnetflower (sec Aconitum) 59 

Hejoiiias 48 

Hemerocallis . ..S5,J£S 

Hemp-agiimonv (see Kupatorimn) . . . 108 
Hen-an(i-chickens (see Seiiipervivum).. . 48 

Jlepatica 38 

Herb-marg.»ret (see Uellis) 75 

Herb-iobert (see <ii*raniunO 112 

Herbs 124 



Heuchera 35, 127. /.'^O 

Hibiscus . . . 35, 127, US 

Hollyhock UU 

Honeysuckle (see .Xciuilegia) 66 

Horehound (see Ib'rbs) 125 

Horsemint (see Mouarda) 141 

Hosta .131, 

Houseleek (see Sempervivum) 48 

Houstonia 37, 48 

Hydrophylhjm 30 

Hypericum 35, lA'H 

Hypoxis 39 

Hyssop (see Herbs) 125 

Iberis v^5, 133 

Indian S('nna (see C'assia) tS3 

Indigo, False- or Wild- (see Haptisia)... 74 

Iris 38, JylS, 134 

Ivorythistlc (see Eryngiuni) l(-8 

Jaek-in-the-pulpit (see Arisaema) 38 

Jacobs-ladder (see Polemonium) 18 

Jacobs-rod (see Asphodeline) 71 

Jeflfersonia 39 

Jerusalmen Cross (see Lychnis) 140 

Joe-pye-weed (see Kupatorium) 108 

jupitersbeard (sec Centranthus) 46 

Knipholia 35, 135 

Kingspear (see Asphodeline) 71 

Kanpweed (see Centaiirca) 83 

Knotgrass (see Polygonum) 163 

Ladies-tresses (see Spirantlu's) 38 

Lady Pink (see Pyrethrum) 166 

Lad.s-love (see Artemisia) 68 

Ladyslipper (see Cypripedium) 38 

Larkspur (see Delphinium) 92 


Page 

Lathyrus 35 

Lavandula 136 

Lavender (see l.avandula) 125 

Lavender-cotton (see vSantolina) 48 

l.«<*adwort (see C'eratostigma) 85 

Leiophyllum 39 

Leontopodium (see Edelweivss) 104 

Leopardbane (see Doionicum) 103 

Liatris 35, 136, 1S7 

Lily-of-the-valley (see Convallaria) 89 

Wild (see Miantheniiim) 38 

Linnaea 39 

Limim ISO, \ AH 

Lobelia 35, 138, ISO 

Loosestrife (see Lysimacliia) 141 

Loosestrife, Purple (Lytlirum) 142 

Lungwort, Smooth (see Mertensia) 143 

Lupine (see Iminnus) 38, 139 

Lupinus 38, ISO 

Lychnis 35, 140, J4S 

Lyrellovver (see Dicentra) 98 

Lygodium 17, 40 

Lysimachia 37, 141 

Ly thrum AS, 14‘£ 

Madwort (see Alyssum) 61 

Mallow, Marvel (see Hibiscus) 127 

Maltese-cross (see Lychnis) 140 

Maishmallow (see Hibiscus) 127 

Marjoram, Sweet (see Herbs) 125 

Marsh -marigold (see (.'altha) 38 

Mayapple (see Podoi)hyllum) 38 

Maybclls (see Convallaria) 89 

Meadowtue (see Thalictrum) 176 

Meadowsweet (see J‘ilii)en(Julu) 173 

iio 


Merrybells (see Uvularia) 37 

Mertensia 36, 7 

Mian them uni 38 

Mii'haelmas Daisy (aw Astei) 72 

Milfoil (see Achillea) 58 

\ ’7ft 

Mint (see Herbs) . . . 125 

Miscanthus 110 

MivStllower (see Kupatoiium) 108 

Mitchella 39 

Mitella 38 

Milrewoit (see Mitella) 38 

Monarda 144, 14'^ 

Mone.ses 39 

Moneywort (see Lysimachia) 37 

Monkshood (see Aconitum) 59 

Moss IMilox (see Phlox) 157 

Mosspiiik (see Phlox) 157 

Mother-of-Thyme (see Thymus) 125 

Mountain-bluet (sec Centaurea) 83 

Mountain-fringe (see Aitemisia) 68 

Mugwort (see Artemisia) 68 

Mulleinpink (see Lychnis) 140 

Myosotis 35, 144 

Myrtle (see Vinca) 38 

Nepeta 38, 145 

Nierembergia 48 

Oatgrass (see Arrhenatherum) 114 

Obedientplaiit (see Physostegia) 160 

( )conee-bells (see Shortia) 38 

Oenothera 35, 146, 727 

Old-man (sec Artemisia) 68 

Old-w’oman (see Artemisia) 68 

Onoclea 37, 40 

Opuntia..... 79 
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Orchids 38 

Orchis 38 

Osmunda 37, 40 

Oswego-tea (see Monarda) 144 

Oxslip (sec Primula) 165 

Painted Lady (see Pyrelhrum) 166 

Pachysandra 36 

Pampasgrass (see C'ortaderia) 115 

Pansy, Tufted (sec Viola) 179 

Papaver I40 

Panassia 38 

Partridgeberry (see Mitcliella) 39 

Pea, Perennial (see Lathyrus) 35 

Peachbcll (see Campanuia) 80 

Pearlwort (sec Sagina) 48 

Peatpink (see Sileno) 39 

Pedicularis 39 

Pallaea 40 

Pennisetum 116 

Pentstemon .156, /67 

Peony 151, //54 

Pepper, Wall (see Sedmn) 171 

Periwinkle (see Vinca) 39 

Mialaris 116 

‘heasaiits-cye (see Adonis) 46 

’lilox 35, .16, ina, 157 

’hvlloslaehys 115 

‘hy.sostegin 160, / 67 

‘inks (se(‘ Dianthiis) 98 

iMpsissewa (see ('hiinapliila) 19 

Plantainlily (sec Ilosta) 1.11 

Platycodon /67. 163 

Pleurisyroot (see Asclepias) 70 

Plumbago (see Cetatostigma) 85 

Plumepoppy (see Hoc<'onia) 76 

Podophyllum 38 

Polemonium 18, 163 

Polyanthus (see Piiniula) 165 

Poly gala 19 

Polygonatuni 39 

Polygonum 163, I04 

Polypodium . 37, 40 

Polysticlium 40 

Poppy. Iceland (see Pa])avei) 149 

Poppy-mallow (see ('alirrlioe) . . 79 

Poppy, Oriental (see Papaver) 149 

Potent illia 164 

Pric'klypear (see ('ait us) 79 

I’rimrose, Evening (see Oenothera) .... 146 

Piiinrose (see Piiniula) 165 

Primula 15, 1(15 

Pteris (see Pteiidiiini) 40 

Pteridium 40 

Piirjile-roi kcress (see .Aiibi ietia) 74 

Pyrethnirn 166. Id? 

Pyrola 19 

Rampion (.sec (’ampanula) 80 

Ragged Robin (sec J,vciinis) 140 

Rattlesnake-plantain (see (.ioodyeia) ... 38 

Redhotpoker (Kniphofi.i) 135 

Reed. Giant (sec Arundo) 114 

Rockeniss (see Arabis) 67 

Rockmadwort (see Aly.s.surn) 61 

Rocket (see Ilesperis) 126 

Rose-of-hcaven (see Lychnis) 140 

Rosemallow (see Hibiscus) 126 

Rosemary (see Herbs) 125 

Rudbeckia 35, 168 

Ruc-anemone (see Aneiiionclla) 39 


Page 

Rue, Meadow (see Thalictrum) 176 

Rush, Japanese (see Eulalia) 116 

Sacaline (see Polygonum) 163 

Sage, Common (see Herbs) 125 

Sage (see Salvia) 168 

Sagebrush (see Artemisia) 68 

Sagina 48 

Salvia 168, I (if) 

Sandmyrtle (see Leiophylhini) .39 

Sandwort (see .Arenaria) 46 

Sanicle, American (.see Ileiiehera) 127 

Sanguinaria 37 

Santolina 48 

Saponaria 48 

Saturcia 48 

Savory, Alpine (see Satureia) 48 

Saxifraga .39, 48 

Scabio.sa 170 

Scarlet Lightning (.see Lychnis) 140 

Srorpiongrass (.see Myosotis) 144 

Sea Riigloss (see Aneinisa) 62 

Sealiolly (.sei* Krvnginin) 108 

.S«*apink (see Stal ice) 175 

Sediim (6, 171, 17S 

.Sempervivum 48 

Senna (see ('assia) . 8.3 

Shellflowcr (see Clielone) 86 

Shinleaf (.see Pvtola) 39 

Shootingstar (see Dodecut heon) 39 

.Shortia .38 

Silene i9, 49 

Sisyrinchinin 37 

Smilacina 37 

Snakehead (sih> ( helone) 86 

vSnakeroot, Hutton (see Liatris) .. . 136 

Siiakcioot, Virginia (sec ('irnicifuga) ... 88 
Snakeroot, White (see Knpatoriuni) . . 108 

Sneezeweed (see Helenium) 119 

Snow-in summer (see ('eras(ium) 84 

Soapwort (sec Saiionaria) 48 

Snowplant (see ('eiastinm) 84 

Solomonseal (sec Polvgonatuin) .39 

Solomnseal, False (see Sinilai ina) .37 

Solidago 35 

Soiitbernwood (see Artemisia) 68 

Spanish-ba.vonet (see Yucia) 181 

Speedwell (see Veioniea) 178 

Spiderwoit (see Tradi^si aiitia) 39 

Spikchcath (see HnickiMithalia) 118 

Spiraea 35. .16. 172, 173, 174 

Spiranthes .38 

Splecnwort, Ebony (.see Asplenium) .... 40 

Springbeauty (.see ('laytonia) 39 

Spurge, Cushion (.see Euphorbia) 47 

Spurge, Cypre.ss (.set* lOuphoibia) 47 

Spurge, Mountain (.see Pachysandra).. .36 

Sfiuinancywort (si‘e Aspeiula) 71 

Squirrel-corn (see DieeiUia) .39 

Stachys 49 

Stargrass (see Hvpo.xis) 39 

Starfltiwer (see Trientalis) .39 

Starwott (see Holtonia) 78 

Statice 175 

Stenactis (see Krigeron) 107 

Stokesj-aster (.see Stokesia) 176 

Stokesia „ 176 

Summer-forget-me-not (see Anclmsa) . . 62 

Sun, Autumn (.see Rudbeckia) 168 

Stonecress (see Acthiontuna) 46 

Stonecrop (see Sedum) 171 
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St. Johnawort (see Hypericum) 132 

Sundrops (see Oenothera) 146 

Sunflower (see Helianthus) 121 

Swallow-wort (see A8c?elepias) 70 

Sunrose (see Hclianthemum) 120 

Swamp-pink (see Helonias) 48 

Sweet-william (see Dianthus) 96 

Sweetmaudlin (see Achillea) 58 

Sweet-woodruff (sec Asperula) 71 

Sweet-william, Wild (sec Phlox) 157 

Tansy (see Herbs) 125 

Tarragon (see Herbs) 125 

Teucrium 49 

Thalictrum 35, 176 

Thistle, Globe (see Echinops) 104 

Thistle, Ivory (see Eryngium) 108 

Thimbles, Witches (see Digitalis) 101 

Thrift (see Statice) 175 

Thoroughwort (see Eupatorium) 108 

Thyme (see Herbs) 125 

Thymus 49, 125 

Tiarella SO, 37 

Tickseed (see Coreopsis) 90 

Torchlily (sec Kniphofia) 135 

Toothwort (see Dentaria) 39 

Tradescantia 39 

Tree-celandine (see Bocconia) 76 

Trientalis 39 

Tritoma (see Kniphofia) 135 

Trillium .16, 6.V. 39 

Trollius 35,176,177 

Troutlily (see Erythroniurn) 39 

Tunica 49 

Tunicflower (see Tunica) 49 


Page 

Turtlchead (see Chelonc) 39, 86 

Tussilago 317 

Twinflower (sec Linnaea) 39 

Twinleaf (see Jcffersonia) 39 

Ulmaria (see Spiraea) 173 

Uvularia 37 

Valerian, Greek (see Polcmonium) 161 

Valeriana (see Centrathus) 46 

Veronica 35, 49, 176 

Vinca 38 

Viola 35, 36. 39, 179. ISO, tSl 

Violet (see Viola) 39. 179 

Violet, Damask (sec Hesperis) 126 

Waldmcister (see Asiierula) 71 

WallcreSvS (sec Arabis) 67 

Wallpepper (see Sedum) 171 

Waterleaf (see Hydrophyllum) 39 

Whitccup (see Nicrembergia) 48 

Wildbergamot (sec Monartla) 144 

Wildginger (see Asarum) 39 

Wild-indigo (see Baptisia) 74 

Wildflower (see Anemone) 39 

Witchcs-thimble (see Digitalis) 101 

Wild Senna (see C'assia) 83 

Winlergrcen (see ftaultheria) 19 

Wolfbane (see Aeonitum) 59 

Woodbetony (see Pedicularis) ......... 39 

Woodsia 40 

Woodruff (see Asperula) 71 

Woodward ia 40 

Wormwood (see Artemisia and Herbs).. 125 


Yarrow (see Achillea) 58 

Yucca 181 






